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Introduction 


In March 1962, at the age of 25, I arrived in Bhubaneswar, Orissa, 
seeking an interesting location for my doctoral dissertation research in 
anthropology. Professor Cora DuBois, my Harvard advisor, had been 
staying in Bhubaneswar, the newly built state capital of Orissa, setting 
up a long-term field project on the modernization of that region, in 
which both American and Indian graduate students would participate. 
Mine became the first American field project. Because I was fascinated 
with Indian philosophy and religions, I chose to study and live in 
Kapileswar, a small Hindu pilgrimage center and temple village about 
three miles from the New Capital. My project was to study the impact 
of the rapidly expanding new city on this ancient community. I also 
hoped to gain an understanding of how people actually lived their 
religious traditions. I remained there for sixteen months. 


As far as the villagers knew, I was the first person of European 
descent to live in Kapileswar. Although initially fearful that my presence 
would be disruptive, the villagers allowed me to stay because the 
educated male youths convinced their elders that they would benefit 
by learning about me, while they helped me. As the villagers became 
more comfortable with me and I with them, they became protective of 
me, especially during the tense days of the Sino-Indian war, when people 
from other villages accused me of being a spy for the Chinese because 
I was a foreigner. In 1970, I returned to Kapileswar with my wife 
Patricia, where the people received us warmly. We stayed for 22 months. 
Again the villagers shielded us from rising anti-American sentiment 
during the war with Pakistan, and the subsequent formation of 
Bangladesh. During this second field trip, I collected the detailed 
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information on family economy that went into several of the articles 
in this collection. I also began the collection of life histories, one sample 
of which, “The Ladies of Lord Krishna,” is included in this volume. 


In 2007, after an absence of 35 years, during which I assisted and 
wrote about Southeast Asian refugees, and also did research in Silicon 
Valley in California, I returned to Kapileswar with my son. Karsten. 
We were making a documentary film, endorsed by the government of 
Orissa, investigating the claim that Kapileswar was the true birthplace 
of the Buddha, not Nepal as is generally accepted. As before, the villagers 
welcomed us into their midst, pulled out old photos of me taken during 


my first trip, and reminisced with me about our shared experiences. 


My son grew up hearing and reading about the people of 
Kapileswar. Now he met them face-to-face, including the family I had 
lived with in 1962. It was as if Karsten had always known them, and 
yet Kapileswar and its inhabitants were not quite as he had imagined. 
For me, too, Kapileswar was both familiar yet unlike what I 
remembered. I was there when electricity came to the village, and oil 
lamps gave way to incandescent bulbs. I remembered a village of mud 
and thatch huts that opened out into spacious inner courtyards. Now 
the place seemed crowded, with properties divided by inheritance into 
narrow compounds on which were built stone structures that rose two 
to three stories. The fields of paddy had largely disappeared, replaced 
by houses stretching to the next village. Sewers had replaced open drains, 
while electric pumps rumbled in the wells. Overhead, the intermittent 
roar of jet planes landing in the airfield nearby drowned out 
conversation, and according to the villagers had begun to cause deafness. 
Televisions and cellular phones showed up in even the humblest abodes. 
Young women were attending college, while many villagers had moved 
to the New Capital, where they enjoyed more space as well as the 
opportunities that the city offered. Kapileswar had transformed from 


a village to a city suburb, though a poor one compared with the much 
more affluent New Capital. 
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Still, there remain traces of a way of life, attitudes, and behaviors, 
which I easily recognized. Kapileswar has always been a place set apart, 
whose flamboyant inhabitants are known for their extravagant claims. 
The Shiva lingam of the Kapileswar temple, they proudly announce, 
is the most important deity in the universe. A hole in the stone lingam 
sucks in the air from oil lamps, showing that it is a breathing deity. The 
dominant group, a caste called Mallia or Malia, controls the Kapileswar 
temple, and thereby the village. During my first two stays in the village, 
they competed, sometimes violently, with a Brahmin caste for control 
of the temple. Soon after wresting total control of the temple for 
themselves, the feisty Mallias became embroiled in other controversies, 
including the one that has spread worldwide via the Internet: the claim 


that Kapileswar is the birthplace of the Buddha. 


The articles in this volume document Kapileswar’s transformation 
from a local village to a community increasingly affected by worlds far 
removed from it. The articles highlight economic and occupational 
changes in Kapileswar, rites of reversal, changes in the temple, rituals 
of high and middle caste women, fire-walking and spirit-possession 
rituals of the Bauris, alow agricultural laborer caste that would now be 
called Dalit. While theory is embedded in some of these articles, my 
main concern was to documentaspects ofa changing way of life, which 


as years pass become historical snapshots of a bygone era. 


I hope that these articles will help the reader to appreciate the power 
of religion in the lives of people and the deeply felt reasons why many 
of these traditions remain, even as the world shifts often in unexpected 
ways. These essays also document how disparities in wealth increased 
as the modern world engulfed Kapileswar, leaving many of its 
inhabitants with the feeling that, even though their lives haveimproved, 
they are increasingly being left behind. Finally, the story ofthe Buddha 
birthplace claim illustrates, not only Kapileswar’s global connections, 
but also how a people use an imagined past to cope with the present 
and plan for the future. 
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1. 
Buddha Slept Here? 


James M. Freeman and Annapurna Pandey 


The story goes that the Emperor Akbar asked Birbal, his court advisor, 
“Whar is true, what you hear or what you see?” Birbal replied, “Neither.” 


How We Became Involved in this Project 

James Freemans Story. In 1972, near the end of my second stay in 
Kapileswar, a Hindu temple village in Eastern India, a friend of mine 
from that community asked me if I had seen a pamphlet showing that 
the Buddha had been born there. I said no and asked him what he 
thought about the claim. Shrugging, he said he liked it because it made 
the village more important. He told me where to buy the pamphlet, 
written in the Oriya language, and 1 did so. It was Chakradhar 
Mahapatra’s “Kapileswar the Real Kapilavastu.” I was intrigued by the 
argument, for if it were true, it would be a momentous discovery, 
overturning the widely-held view that the Buddha was born in Nepal. 
To my surprise the villagers seemed indifferent to the claim. 


The people of Kapileswar knew me well. Over a period of ren years 
I had lived there abour three and a half years while conducting two 
anthropological studies. Because Il was interested in whatever was going 
on in the village, the residents regularly informed me about a wide 
variety of subjects. Endlessly they would repeat the stories about the 
origin of the Kapileswar temple and its sacred space. Over and over they 
would recount in excruciating detail the caste conflicts rocking the 
temple. They kept me up-to-date on the latest scandals, but also took 
me to whatever ceremonies were raking place in or near the village. But, 
except for that onevillager, the, said not a word ro me about the Buddha 


birthplace claim.? 
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In my 1962-1963 study, I did a survey of the annual rituals of the 
village. There was no mention of any ceremony involving the Buddha.’ 
In my 1970-1972 study, 1 directed my assistant, Harihar Mallia, to 
survey the deities and shrines of the temple and the wider village, and 
to describe the rituals associated with them. His 184 page handwritten 
report contains one reference to a Buddha image on the inner side of 
the south or tank-side entrance to the temple. Here, too, there was no 
Buddha celebration, only the occasional voluntary worship of the 
Buddha image by villagers, and the perfunctory greeting given it by 


the Mallia priest in charge of daily temple services. * 


In his pamphlet, Chakradhar Mahapatra wrote that there was an 
ancient stone inscription found in Kapileswar, which proved that the 
Buddha had been born there. He claimed that this epigraph was in the 
Asutosh Museumat the University of Calcutta, so I went there in 1972 
and asked someone on the staff if he could tell me where to find it. He 
said he had never heard of it nor seen it. This seemed to be a dead end, 
and I had run out of time. I returned to the United States. 


Soon after, 1 discovered an article on Kapileswar by Padmalaya 
Das, which appeared in The Asian Student.’ The article mentioned the 
Kapileswar epigraph and summarized Chakradhar Mahapatra’s claims, 
including the assertion that the inscription was in the Asutosh Museum. 


I did not return to India until 2007. In the intervening years, I was 
involved with research and assistance to refugees in Southeast Asia, and 
research in and about California's Silicon Valley. Then in 2003, Dr. 
Annapurna Pandey, an Oriya anthropologist living in California, visited 

“ Kapileswar to see how it had changed since my days there. When she 
returned, she asked me what I knew about a claim that the Buddha had 
been born in Kapileswar. I told her that I had bought a pamphlet about 
it, but nothing more had come of it. She told me it was now a big thing 
in the village, and that each year in May, the residents conducted a huge 
Buddha Birthday Celebration, which drew important officials from 
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the nearby New Capital Bhubaneswar. I told her that this was news to 
me, since nothing of the sort had existed when I lived there. We decided 
to investigate further. Dr. Pandey went back to Kapileswar in 2005. 
When she returned to the United States, she reported thar the ceremony 
had expanded, as had the controversy. 


We checked on the Internet and found that numerous sites 
throughout the world mentioned the Kapileswar Buddha claim. It had 
become a story in newspapers, a topic on Buddhist web sites, a 
contentious issue for a new generation of scholars, and the subject of 
harsh denunciation by Nepalese officials, who feared that it would cut 


into their tourist industry. The Kapileswar story had gone global. 


But many questions remain unanswered. Is the Kapileswar 
inscription historical fact, urban myth, deliberate fraud, or possibly 
an ancient copy of another inscription? If authenticated, would a single 
artifact, even one of this magnitude, prove that a village in eastern India 
is the true birthplace of the Buddha? Who supports this claim, who 
rejects it, and why? What persuades people that something is true, and 
what happens when their deeply held beliefs come under withering 
attack? How has the internationalizing of this controversy affected the 


people of Kapileswar? We have decided to find our, and this is our story. 


Annapurna Pandey’s Story 

Iam an Oriya, born and brought up in Orissa, India. My interest 
in Kapileswar has been intrinsically linked with my association with 
Professor Freeman. I read his book, Untouchable: An Indian Life History 
and used some of his articles in my courses on the Anthropology of 
Religion for undergraduate students at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz. Especially useful was his article, “The Ladies of Lord 
Krishna,” based on the Habisha ritual practiced by women of this 
village. 


I had been toying with the idea of going back to Kapileswar to pick 
up where Professor Freeman had left off. I wanted to follow some of 
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the religious festivals, get to know the people in thevillage and especially 
look at the role technology played in the development of this village. 
With the exponential growth of the capital city of Bhubaneswar, I was 
curious to follow the changes in the village, located one mile away from 


the old town of Bhubaneswar. 


In the summer of 2003, I arrived in Kapileswar with Sheila, a 
student of mine from the University of California, Santa Cruz. We sat 
at the footsteps of the majestic temple of Kapileswar (Lord of Kapila, 
the deity Siva). By and by people gathered around us, young people in 
their twenties, some older priests of the temple and interested onlookers. 
I mentioned the name of Professor Freeman; the elders remembered 
him fondly. When I showed my interest in learning more about the 
village, they were very enthusiastic and ecstatic. A village elder, Annam 
Mallia, came by and gave me a collection of writings on Kapileswar 
and brought me a pamphlet, which singled out this village as the 
Buddha's birthplace. He told me a story, how an ancient stone 
inscription was found on the wall of a villager’s home corroborating 
the fact that Buddha was born here — the very spot we where we were 
standing. He was trying to convince me thar this village Kapileswar 
was the real Kapilavastu, the site of Buddha's birth, not the site of the 
same name in Nepal, as recorded in history. We took a tour of the village; 
the villagers showed us the beautiful sculpture of Buddha in their 
communal house and informed me that for the past few years they had 
been celebrating Buddha Jayanti (Buddha's Birthday) in collaboration 


with the State Museum and the strate administration. 


I was struck by people's enthusiasm and high-spirited interest in 
the recently developed legend of Buddha’s birthplace and the associated 
ritual to claim the nativity of Buddha. Whar fascinated me was that 
the people in the village were connecting Kapilanath, the presiding deity 
of the village, with Buddha's birth. For them, the glory of Buddha, his 
life and achievementrs are tied to the ancestry of the temple. Did they 


have proof, or had they started a new urban legend? 
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On my return to California, I met with Professor Freeman and 
briefed him about my trip to Kapileswar and the excitement the story 
of Buddha's birth in the village has generated in the state of Orissa. To 
our utter surprise, we discovered that the pamphlet I was given was the 
same as Professor Freeman had picked up during his stay in the village 
in 1972. We did an Internet search and discovered that this claim has 
emerged as a major enterprise involving various scholars and officials 
of the state of Orissa. One prominent figure had written a few articles 


on this claim and has been the major force behind it. 


During my next trip to Orissa in the summer of 2005, I met with 
Dr. Patel, the Superintendent of the Orissa State Museum in 
Bhubaneswar. He is the mastermind behind generating the legend of 
Kapileswar as Buddha's birthplace. He was very cordial and was eager 
to share with me all the evidence he has collected to support the claim. 
As proof of his claim, he cited that Kapileswar is within three miles of 
Dhauligiri (Dhauli Hill), the site of Ashoka’s third century B.C. rock 
inscription, which announces the Emperor Ashoka’s conversion to 
Buddhism. Next to this edict stands a half-cut elephant, called Gaja 
Tume, carved out of a single stone. The elephant represents the Buddha. 
According to Dr. Patel, the larger area covering Kapileswar and Dhauli 
is known as Lumbai Pragana (Lembei Pargana), the place believed to 
be the birthplace of Buddha. Dr. Patel said that there was additional 
evidence. He pointed to the Ashokan-era bell-shaped capital lying at 
the entrance to the Orissa State Museum, and a piece of an Ashokan 
pillar, which has been broken into a Siva lingam and is worshipped at 
the Bhaskareswar temple in Old Town Bhubaneswar. Dr. Patel says that 


these and the Kapileswar inscription are all pieces of one pillar. 


The region around Kapileswar clearly contains Ashokan-era 
artifacts that point to its importanceat one time asa center of Buddhism. 
But is this proof that the Buddha was born there? 
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The Temple Village of Kapileswar 

The Kapileswar temple, constructed in the mid-fifteenth century, 
is a minor shrine in the Bhubaneswar pilgrimage complex, whose 
primary attraction, the Lingaraj temple, lies one mile to the north. In 
the nineteenth century, Kapileswar was a flourishing temple 
community, but by the middle of the twentieth century, the residents 
were struggling to adapt to a changing world.® In 1946, the Orissa 
Hindu Religious Endowments Commission, responding to complaints 
of mismanagement, removed the Kapileswar temple trustee, a man of 
the Mallia or temple servant caste. The Commission replaced him with 
a man from a rival Brahman caste. In 1947, Bhubaneswar was 
designated the New Capital of the state of Orissa, and the construction 
of a new city was begun three miles from Kapileswar. In the 1950s, the 
municipality of Bhubaneswar took over political control of the village, 
thereby undercutting the authority of the traditional leaders of the 
village, who were Mallias. By 1962, when Freeman arrived in 
Kapileswar, Mallia leadership was in complete disarray. The Mallias 
feuded among themselves and with other castes over caste status and 
political control of the village. They also fought to regain control of 
the temple, and they succeeded in 1969. But conflicts in the temple 
continued over rights to perform particular services. The expansion 
and direction of these conflicts match Kapileswar’s transformation from 


an insular community to one with global connections. 


It would be a mistake to claim that the standard of living in 
Kapileswar has not improved. The village has seen significant 
improvements in education, occupational diversification, economic 
growth, and in the acquisition of new material items, including 
communication devices that link them with the global community. But 
as Freeman found out in his two studies of Kapileswar spanning the 
1960s and early 1970s, with an update in the 1980s and his return in 
2007, the economic gap has continued to increase between the 
traditionally privileged higher castes, such as the Mallias, and those at 
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the bottom of the social system, including dalits, formerly referred to 
as untouchables or harijans.” Even more striking is the gap between 
Kapileswar and the New Capital. 


Growing numbers of educated Mallias are working and residing 
in the New Capital, fleeing the old village conflicts and embracing the 
faster-paced consumer-directed life-style of the city. The visible contrast 
between the two communities is striking. Kapileswar is a community 
of cramped dank houses with nowhere to expand except up, and dingy 
tea-stall-shacks along narrow roads. The New Capital, with a 
population of nearly one million, reveals huge mansions, high-rise 
apartments, gated communities, neon-lit shops, and noisy traffic jams 
along wide thoroughfares. Even the Old Town is growing. It bustles 
with new hotels and businesses, and new residences built on what had 
been paddy lands. The Lingaraj temple, too, is flourishing, with many 
pilgrims, and tourists from the local region and beyond. 


Many Mallias have changed their surnames to Brahman names and 
they have taken over rituals previously performed by another Brahman 
caste. They have won the battles for control over the temple and their 
caste status, but with only a trickle of pilgrims and rising 
unemployment, it is a hollow victory. They complain that they have 
been left behind. The Buddha birthplace claim has rejuvenated 
Kapileswar, but the Mallias find themselves at the center of a 


controversy, which began six decades ago. 


Biren Roy's Discovery 

In March 1928, Birendranath (Biren) Roy, a Bengali contractor 
and antiquities dealer, informed historian Haranchandra Chakladar 
of Calcutta University that he had discovered an ancient rock 
inscription, 19”by 12” by 7”, proving that the Buddha was born in 
eastern India, not in Nepal. Roy, also referred to as Ray, maintained 
that he bought theslab inscription from a man who lived in Kapileswar. 
According to Roy, the slab was set in the mud wall of the villager's hut. 
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Chakladar, who deciphered the stone, made the first public 
announcement of the find at the Orissa Historical Association. In June 
1928 his report appeared in the Forward of Calcutta and, in July 1928 
ina Bengali monthly called Pravasi.® Except for the addition of a sixth 
line containing the artisan’s name and date, the inscription appeared 
to be similar to that of the five-line Rummindei pillar inscription in 
Nepal, erected in the third century B.C. by the Mauryan king Ashoka. 
Chakladar considered the Kapileswar inscription to be a genuine copy 
of the Rummindei inscription, which proclaimed that the King 
(Piyadasi or Ashoka) had come to thevillage of Lumbini on a pilgrimage 
because it was there that the Buddha had been born. Because of this, 
the king was erecting a pillar on this holy spot, and the village was made 
free of a portion of taxes.’ 


The Government Response 

Roy’s discovery immediately attracted the attention of British 
colonial officials. Their concern was that this was an important antiquity 
that belonged to the government, not a private individual. On June 
14, 1928, the Director-General of Archaeology, India in New Delhi 
wrote to the Revenue Secretary of the Provincial government of Bihar 
and Orissa directing him, “to take such steps as are necessary to acquire 
it under the Treasure Trove Act, for the Patna Museum.”!° On June 25®, 


the Revenue Secretary, R.E. Russell, passed this order to the Collector 
of Puri.! 


On July 11, the Daily Telegraph of Lucknow carried the headline, 
“Birthplace of Buddha, Asoka’s Inscriptions, Important Discoveries in 
Orissa.” It said that two inscriptions had been found, and both were in 
private hands.!? This announcement galvanized the Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Central Circle, Orissa to seek both inscriptions 
and to discover who was holding them. He had been informed that 
one of the stones was being acquired for the Patna Museum but he never 
received confirmation of this from the local government.” By July 24, 
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the orders to get the stones had percolated down to the District Officer, 
Puri.’* On July 31, the Collector in Puri was ordered to take action 
against Biren Ray because he had neither reported nor given the stone 
to the Government.” 


On November 5, the Collector of Puri reported his findings in a 
handwritten letter to the Revenue Department. “The stone slab in 
question containing inscription of the Asoka edict was lying in the 
Museum of one B.N. Ray, Contractor, Bahutchand, Puri.” The note 
continued, “He produced the treasure before me and stated that he had 
purchased it for Rs. 8/ from one Brajabandhu Misra of Kapileswar, PS. 
Bhubaneswar.” 


Next, the Collector met with Brajabandhu Misra, who maintained 
that the stone had been in his family shrine (Thakur Ghar) “since the 
time of his forefathers,” and that he had sold it to Biren Ray for eight 
rupees. Other villagers corroborated Brajabandhu Misra's story. Because 
Misra had sold the inscription for under ten rupees and had not dug 
up or hidden the stone, the object did not fall under the provisions of 
the Treasure Trove Act. The collector then asked Biren Ray to sell the 
stone to the Government, but Ray refused, saying he would keep it in 
his museum.!® On November 26, a final terse government note closed 
the matter, “Government are advised by their law officers that the 
inscribed stone can not be acquired under the Treasure Trove Act, 
1878.” In this final correspondence, there is no mention of two stones, 


only one. 


Early Skeptics and Believers 

From the start, scholars challenged the authenticity of Biren Roy's 
find. In October 1928, in Pravasi, which had earlier published the news 
of the discovery, Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda wrote that the 
Kapileswar inscription was a forgery. As proof, he noted that the 
inscription contained letters that varied slightly from those of the 
Rummindei inscription as well as six additional letters not found in 


the Nepali original.!® 
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Chanda’s opinion was disputed by S.N. Mitra, who observed that 
script and language variations similar to the Kapileswar inscription were 
found in many genuine Ashoka edicts. After examining each letter in 
the Kapileswar inscription, Mitra concluded that only three letters 
appeared to be unusual, but that the same scribe could design different 
forms of one and the same letter in the same inscription. In fact, he 
argued, there were known examples of this. He pointed to one in which 
an artisan known by his signature to have come from one part of the 
country apparently had incised an inscription using a script from a 
different region with which “he was not much accustomed....but that 


should not be the reason doubting the genuineness of a record.” 


Mitra wrote that the additional letters in the Kapileswar inscription 
do not automatically signify a forgery. The two inscriptions need not 
beidentical. “If we compare the different versions of the Ashoka edicts, 
it becomes increasingly clear that they differ in omissions and additions 
of expressions and in divisions of sentences.” It was not the Kapileswar 
inscription that should be dismissed for containing an extra expression; 
rather it was the Rummindei for lacking it.” 


Mitra'sarticle included a photograph of the Kapileswar inscription 
taken by Indubhusan Bannerji of the University of Calcutta’s History 
Department. Orissa Folklorist Chakradhar Mahapatra, who later 
became one of the most steadfast advocates of the Kapileswar Buddha 
birthplace claim, used that photo in his publications. It is the first 
and only visual record of the stone that exists. 


Foremost among the early critics was Professor D.C. Sircar of the 
University of Calcutta. His authoritative Indian Epigraphy contained 
an appendix, “Spurious Epigraphs,” of which the Kapileswar 
inscription was its centerpiece.’ Sircar dismissed Professor Chakladar’s 
view that the Kapileswar inscription was a genuine copy of the 
Rumminidei epigraph because both contained an announcement that 
the village of Lumbini received a tax break. “Such a record had no place 
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outside Lumbini-grama (Rummindei) and that therefore no genuine 
copy of it required to have been displayed by the emperor in distant 
Orissa. We have little doubt that the Kapilesvara [Kapileswar] copy of 


the Rummindei inscription is a recent forgery.” 


Sircar continued, “Chakladar expressed his intention to publish 
the epigraph in English. But he does not appear to have done so, 
probably because his friends in the field of Asokan [Ashokan] studies 
succeeded later in convincing him about the spurious nature of the 
record.”” Furthermore, he said, the Rummindei inscription was the 
only small Ashokan inscription in which almost all of the letters were 
distinct, which also had been published in textbooks early in the 20th 
century. A famous text in English had a retouched facsimile of the 
inscription, and this in turn had been reproduced in a history of India, 
written in Bengali and intended for schoolchildren. “There can be 
hardly any doubt,” concluded Sircar, that the people responsible for 
the Kapilesvara inscription copied it from the said facsimile not much 
earlier than 1928.” 


The Disappearing Artifact 

Adding to the controversy is that the Kapileswar inscription and 
its original photo have mysteriously disappeared, making its 
authentication virtually impossible. Many people, including 
Chakradhar Mahapatra, say that the stone was deposited in the Asutosh 
Museum at the University of Calcutta. Mahapatra took this idea from 
Harekrushna Mahtab, author of Orissa Itihasa (Orissa History). 
Curiously, Mahtab makes no mention of this in the English translation 


of his book.?° 


Others claim that the Kapileswar epigraph is in a Buddhist 
monastery in Kandy, Sri Lanka, sent there decades ago for an exhibition. 
In 2003, Damodar Rout, the then-Culture Minister of Orissa stated 
that the inscription was taken to the Asutosh Museum, and then to 


London. He announced that the Orissa government would approach 
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the UK government for return of the inscription. “We are not sure where 
exactly the inscription is currently stored in England. But we will move 
the external affairs ministry [Government of India] to take up the matter 
with the UK government.” ® At other times Raut stated thar the 
inscription had been sent for verification to the Asutosh Museum, the 
National Museum in New Delhi, the National Museum in Columbo, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. We queried the latter 


but never received a reply. 


Could a second stone be languishing unattended in a remote corner 
of the Patna museum, where British civil servants planned to send it 
80 years ago? No civil service documents record its acquisition. The 


whereabouts of the stone or stones have become the stuff of legend. 


Chakradhar Mahapatra’s Opus 

According to his son Suresh, Chakradhar Mahapatra was 
descended from an elite family of high officials who served in the court 
of the king of Narsinghpur, a princely state of Orissa. As Chakradhar 
Mahapatra learned about the past glories of Orissa, he concluded that 
Orissa’s historical legacy was largely neglected by the world. He became 
attracted to Buddhism and visited many Buddhist archaeological sites 
throughout Orissa. “Father made a claim,” said Suresh, his son. “If the 


Buddha was not born here, why did Buddhism spread so much in 
Orissa?*® 


In The Real Birthplace of Buddha, Chakradhar Mahapatra 
challenges the widely accepted version that Lumbini, the Buddha's 
birthplace, and Kapilavastu, the home of the Buddha's princely clan, 
are in the Tarai region of Nepal. Mahapatra criticizes Dr. Alois Fuhrer, 
who claimed to be the sole discoverer of those sites, including the 
Rummindei pillar and its Asoka inscription. Mahapatra states that the 
people of that region do not use the name ‘Rummindei.’ “This was a 
forgery of the name by Fuhrer in order to make his discovery a 


conclusion and to relate it to the name Lumbini? Mahapatra claims 
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that the scripts in the Tarai region “have no similarity with the script of 
other inscriptions of Asoka’s time.... Besides that, the pillar's shape and 
polish differ from those of other Asoka pillars, and therefore the 
Rummindei pillar is not Asokan. He also questions the authenticity of 
the Nepali Kapilavastu site, primarily because its location does not 
match a description in an ancient Buddhist text.?? 


The scandals surrounding Fuhrer were in fact far more serious. 
Charles Allen points out that Fuhrer was discredited for omitting the 
names of others involved in the discovery, botching the excavations that 
he supervised, and most egregious, making bogus claims that he had 
discovered ruins that turned out to be nonexistent, and creating forged 
artifacts to prove his claims. Allen provides a nuanced discussion of 
the locations of Lumbini and Kapilavastu, still issues of contention 
between Nepal and India.” 


Mahapatra claims that the Kapileswar inscription is part of the 
broken Ashoka pillar worshipped as a Shiva lingam in the Bhaskeswara 
Temple of Bhubaneswar. That and the numerous Buddhist sculptures 
and architectural remains in Bhubaneswar prove that the region was “a 
famous seat of Buddhism.” Furthermore, one of the early names of 


Bhubaneswar was Buddheswar.” 


Mahapatra draws on Mitra's 1929 article to explain variations 
between the Kapileswar and Rummendei inscriptions. He repeats 
Mitra’s argument that the scribe’s mistakes in the Kapileswar epigraph 
were because he was writing in a language that was not his own, and 
that he signed it on the last line with a different script, which was his 
own language. Mahapatra claims that the letters are similar to those of 
the Dhauli Hill Ashoka edict, located about three miles from 
Kapileswar. Furthermore, says Mahapatra, “The place in Orissa where 
from the Kapileswara stone inscription has been discovered, still bears 
the name Lumbini ina modified form as ‘Lembai,’ ” unlike Rummindei, 


a name concocted in Nepal to present a Buddhist veneer where there 
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were no Buddhist names.3? He makes the claim that many Orissa place 


names have a Buddhist origin. 


Opposite page 26 is plate XVIII. It shows a photograph from the 
side of the Kapileswar temple entrance, behind which stands a two- 
story stone building. It is marked with the number 1. The caption below 
reads, “The place from where the birth-plate of Buddha had been 
obtained out of the earthen wall of a hut. Now it has been converted to 
a building.” This contradicts the report by the British Colonial Civil 
Service that the inscription was part of the family shrine. In fact, the 


family lived, not there, but along one of the streets leading to the temple. 


In his book, Chakradhar Mahapatra tries to reconcile Buddhist 
texts with places and peoples who live in Orissa. For example, two Oriya 
merchants, Tapussa (Tapasu) and Bhallica, are said to be the Buddha's 
first two disciples. The Mallias (or Malias), a Hindu temple servant caste 
that controls the village of Kapileswar, are revealed to be the Mallas, a 
group who, according to ancient texts, conducted the funeral of the 
Buddha. At present the Mallias worship the three Shiva lingams of the 
Kapileswar temple. But these, writes Mahapatra, havea Buddhist origin. 
The first lingam was the family deity of Suddhodana, the father of the 
Buddha. Suddhodana worshipped the Shiva lingam there, which was 
called Kapileswara because the sage Kapila had previously worshipped 
there. The Mallas (Mallias) installed the second Kapileswar lingam, 
but they were also worshipping Buddhist relics at a stupa, which was 
since destroyed by religious revolutionaries. [i.e. Hindu zealots tried 
to wipe outall traces of Buddhism). However, “the vase containing the 
relics of Buddha was removed...and on it a lingam is installed (i.e. the 
3" lingam of Kapileswara) like a coverlid and bears a hole to remind us 
of the place of Buddha's relics.” His claim, then, is that Buddhist relics 
are right underneath the lingam but have not been excavated. The hole 
in the lingam is “for the respiration of the lingam....Now mainly this 
is worshipped. The Mallias presently belong to Hinduism as before. 
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But out of extreme reverence and liking they worshipped the relics of 
Buddha.” Plate XXXX shows a photo of this third lingam. 


What accounts for the Buddhist sites in Nepal, including the 
Rummindei pillar inscription? Mahapatra's explanation is that when 
Hindus became dominant in Orissa, they destroyed Buddhist sites, 
sculpture, and relics. To preserve the memory of the Buddha, his devout 
followers made a copy of the Kapileswar inscription without the name 
and date, and they carried this to north India/Nepal, near other 
important sites in the Buddha’ life.?’ 


Chakradhar Mahapatra’s obsession with the Kapileswar Buddha 
birthplace claim was an outgrowth of his conviction that Orissa’s past 
glories had been overlooked by the world. A folklorist, he was largely 
self-taught in the subjects of archaeology and history. In the 1960s, while 
compiling the Orissa Encyclopedia as a member of the staff of Orissa'’s 
Utkal University, he became convinced that Buddhism began in Orissa. 
According to his son, it was the Kapileswar stone inscription that first 
convinced him. Although some people accepted his claims, many 
prominent scholars inside and outside Orissa rejected his views, and 


he was unable to secure funding to assist his research. 


Suresh concluded, “Father was proud of Orissaand of being Oriya, 
but he could not do anything because he was not supported by the 
intellectuals..... Father died confident that someday Buddha's 
birthplace in Kapileswar would be proved.” 


The New Believers 

Ifhe were alive, Chakradhar Mahapatra no doubt would be pleased 
to find thar his belief in the Orissan origin of the Buddha has been 
revived. In July 2002, Dr. C.B. Patel, the Superintendent of the Orissa 
State Museum, announced that the Buddha had been born near 
Kapileswar, and that the proof had come from the findings of a research 
team, which had examined inscriptions, rocks, and other findings from 
excavations. He added that research carried out at other famous 
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Buddhist archaeological sites in Orissa showed that the region at that 
time had been an important route for trade and cultural transmission 
berween north and south India, as well as Sri Lanka and Myanmar. 
Patel’s proof came straight from Chakradhar Mahapatra: the Kapileswar 
inscription, the broken Ashoka pillar, the early name of Buddheswar 
for Bhubaneswar, and the proximiry of the Dhauli hill edict and 
elephant. To this, Patel added that the ashes of the Buddha had been 
found in a casket at Lalitagiri, an important Buddhist archaeological 
site about 40 miles from Bhubaneswar/Kapileswar. Furthermore, four 
old sculptures of Ashoka had been found at the Kapileswar temple. 
Patel’s remarks were picked up both by newspapers and by Internet 


sites.2° 


In November 2003, at a seminar in Bhubaneswar, Patel, other 
scholars, and Orissa government officials repeated these claims, while 
rejecting the generally accepted view that the Buddha was born in Nepal. 
Satyakam Sengupta of Rabindra Bharati University in Kolkata 
announced that the language of the Buddha was Pali. Since this language 
was used in Orissa but never in Nepal, Orissa was the likely place where 
he was born.” 


One year later, Patel announced that his team had discovered new 
artifacts, pottery, and fossilized specimens near the Mahabhoi tank in 
Kapileswar. He called them “pre-Harappan” dating back to the 6™ 
century B.C. Patel said, “These fossilized specimens will be tested in 
the Institute of Physics,” Bhubaneswar. There they would be subject 
to further verification and research.?® 


Then in 2006, Patel announced that he had excavated a large 
“monastery” at Kapileswar, as well asa two-story grand tank with steps, 


pottery, lamps, and artifacts that dated back to the 10® century B.C. 
and earlier.?? 


In July, 2007, Patel took us on a tour of the Kapileswar site. At the 
tank, he pointed to Dhauli Hill and reminded us of Ashoka’s edict and 
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conversion to Buddhism. At the south gateway to the temple, he pointed 
to the four sculptures—two inside and two outside the entrance—that 
he said were of Ashoka. They depicted four stages of Ashoka’s 
transformation from a king to a sage. Patel’s own excavations lay right 
outside the west wall of the Kapileswar temple compound. They 
consisted of a number of pits several feet deep that revealed the outlines 
of walls. He picked up a mud-caked potshard and said, “We've made a 
study of these things. It’s hardened like anything, like rock, so definitely 
it’s very old. This is handmade pottery, not quilted, so it’s very early.” 


An official from the Ministry of Culture picked up two pieces, one 
with a groove, placed them together, and said, “These are roof tiles 


covering houses because of the side. It fits into the groove.” 


Patel replied, “It cannot be. In those days they had thatched houses. 
So it cannot be tiled.” 


Pandey asked, “What does this say about the Buddha’ birth?” 


Patel replied, “Buddha was born here. There’s inscriptional 
evidence. So we want to prove the antiquity of the site. Regarding 
Buddhism, we have a vihara (monastery) structure. We're looking for 


the salient features of the excavation.” 


His inscriptional evidence was Biren Roy’s epigraph. “In 1928, a 
stone inscription was discovered in Kapileswar village by a person laying 
the foundation of his house. In that inscription it is clearly written that 
Ashoka came to this place and worshiped Lord Buddha.” 


The Kapileswar Buddha birthplace claim has been taken up by 
people in the Orissa government. Prominent among them is Ajit Kumar 
Tripathi, IAS, the Chief Secretary of Orissa, the state's highest 
administrative official. Ajit Tripathy has written articles and pamphlets 
about the Oriya language, the birthplace of the Buddha, and the 
birthplace of the poet Jayadeva, creator of Gita Govinda, one of India’s 


greatest literary works.“® 
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Ajit Tripathy explained to us how he had come to believe in the 
Kapileswar thesis. “I came across a good book by Chakradhar 
Mohapatra. He was a man who knew Sanskrit literature and had studied 
Buddhism. He had photos and documents that were very convincing. 
He compared the two pillars in Nepal and here. The Nepal pillar is non- 
standard. The Kapileswar inscription is part of the remains of an Ashoka 
pillar in Bhubaneswar. There are sculptures on the wall of the Kapileswar 


temple. Something convinced me that there’s a lot of truth in it.” 


Ajit Tripathy stated that his pamphlet on the Buddha's birthplace 
was based entirely on the work of Chakradhar Mahapatra and was not 
intended to be original. “] wrote this little summary,” he said, “to help 
the reader.” He wrote the pamphlet on Jayadev’s birthplace to correct 
the “fabrication” circulated by some Bengali scholars that Jayadev had 
been born in Bengal. With the help of his friend and colleague, Prafulla 
Tripathy (no relation), they had translated Jayadev’s Gita Govinda into 
English. 

Weasked Ajit Tripathy about the significance of claiming that both 
the Buddha and Jayadev were born in Orissa. He replied, “Ah, that is a 
larger issue of Indian culture. We live in a section of India that spreads 
from Assam in the northeast through Bengal, then through Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, and finally to Gujarat in the west. It is 
a place of caste movements, where untouchability has not been as strong. 
We are more tolerant here than elsewhere. Buddhism, which started 
here, was the first major attack against Brahman domination and 
casteism. It went to the downtrodden. Vaishnavism and Chaitanya did 
the same. In the Jagannath cult, all people are equal and can take 
mahaprasad (sacred food) with everyone. These three movements have 


common threads of non-violence, equality, and the elimination of 
ignorance, and exploitation.” 


We interviewed Prafulla Tripathy OAS (retired) in the front room 
of his modest home in the Bhubaneswar New Capital. The room was 
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lined with books on Orissan history and culture. Prafulla Tripathy has 
worked closely with his friend and colleague Ajit Tripathy to promote 
the Orissa claim for the birthplace of the Buddha. For several years 
Prafulla Tripathy has been a sponsor of the Buddha Jayanti (Buddha 
Birthday) celebration in Kapileswar and has founded several colleges 
and cultural projects designed to benefit Orissa. He has also been a 


patron of archaeological excavations and restoration. 


His interest and belief in the Orissan origin of the Buddha 
developed from his early exposure to Orissan folklore. “As a child, I 
heard that the Buddha was born in Orissa. Meanwhile, Chakradhar 
Mabhapatra wrote his book, and the Bengali scholar Sukumar Sengupta 
wrote about Buddhism. That's why I developed an interest in learning 
more about Buddhism. I also inquired about the Buddha's birthplace 
in Nepal. The evidence in Orissa was much stronger.” 


He presented his evidence. “The Buddha was born in Tosali, which 
can be another word for Orissa. The Dhauli elephant is related to Tosali. 
Kapileswar is so close to Dhauli, and two pieces of stone inscription 
were found in that village. They stated that the village should be tax- 
free. One stone went to the Asutosh Museum, and the other went to 
Patna. Therefore, Kapileswar is the birthplace of the Buddha. T here is 
no evidence like this in Kapilavastu, Nepal.” 


He then repeated the often-used argument that the Kapileswar 
stone has a name written on it and the Nepali stone has no name. The 
name was written in the Karosthi script, which was not used in Nepal. 
Because of this, the Nepali inscription is a copy of the one found in 


Kapileswar. 


Although he stated earlier that the two inscriptions of Kapileswar 
were in Calcutta and Patna, Prafulla Tripathy now said that he had tried 
without success to locate them. “Two stone inscriptions were found in 
Kapileswar. The first one went to the Asutosh Museum in Calcutta. 
The second one went to Patna. We sent people to the Asutosh Museum 
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and they said the first stone is in Sri Lanka or in London. We looked in 
every museum in London but found nothing. It must be in the Asutosh 
Museum. The one in Patna has not been found.” He then said, “We 
will be sending people to get them. If we find it in Patna, we will ask for 
it back through the Government. We will also ask Asutosh. If necessary, 


we will go to court to get it.” 


We mentioned to him that many people oppose the Kapileswar 
birthplace claim and we asked his opinion about that. He replied, “The 
people who are opposing haven't seen Orissa. We need to make people 
see and realize and analyze whether this is true or not. Let people come 
with their claim and have a discussion whether or not the Buddha was 


born here or not.” 


Prafulla Tripathy expanded on Ajit Tripathy’s claim of the 
connections between Buddhism, which developed in the 6® century 
B.C., Jayadev, a 12" century A.D. poet, and the Jagannath cult of Puri. 
“Jayadev’s Gita Govinda, which is popular all over the country, has a 
special place in the Jagannath cult. Jayadev’s songs are so powerful that 
Jagannath listens to them. In some places, when people listen to the 
Gita Govinda, Jagannath comes in. For that reason, my father used to 
recite the Gita Govinda morning and evening.” 


According to Prafulla Tripathy Buddhism and the popularity of 
Jayadev both rose when Hindusim was being challenged or declining. 
“Buddhism spread throughout Orissa until the ninth century A.D. 
Then it lost importance, and the Buddhist pillars were converted to 
Hindu statues. When Jagannath came in, he took over the Buddha as 
an incarnation of Jagannath. That's how Buddhism declined.” 


He concluded by saying, “I want people to know about Orissan 


sculpture and architecture. I want to do something for my own people 
and community.” 


Freeman asked, “How can you spread Orissa’s culture and 
tradition?” 
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Prafulla Tripathy replied, “Orissa’s past is full of glory. It spread all 
the way to China. Today Orissa may be poor, but Orissa’s culture and 
tradition are great. We believe in fusing all the different religions. There 
is no caste difference before Jagannath. Even the King of Puri cleans 
the Chariot with a broom. People eat food together regardless of caste. 
This tradition of Orissa must be spread throughout the world.” 


Freeman asked, “Why do you focus on the past?” 


He replied, “What inspires me is all of my history books. From 
them, I know that outsiders have come and appropriated Orissa’s 
architecture, traditions, and culture. The materials we have found in 
Orissa have not been found anywhere else, including Nepal and Bihar. 
We do not think we are backward, but the people called ‘experts’ are 
looking forward, not in the past. We need to create the past to see our 
past glory so that we don't look down on ourselves. Then we have to 
bring out the truth.” 


The New Critics 

Soon after Patel made his claim in 2002, experts in Orissa and 
elsewhere responded, often negatively. M.N. Das, a professor of history 
whose doctoral thesis was on the Emperor Ashoka, said, “I have studied 
Buddhism and a majority of the literature openly points to Lumbini 
in Nepal as the Buddha's birthplace. Those who say Orissa is the 
birthplace need to provide stronger evidence.” Monoj Mohapatra, an 
expert on Buddhist archaeology remarked, “When the Indian 
government has officially recognized Lumbini in Nepal as the birthplace 


of Gautam Buddha, the question of Orissa does not arise.” “! 


Perhaps the harshest critic from Orissa is the renowned historian 
Dr. Karuna Sagar Behera. He is the co-excavator of Langudi, a 
significant Buddhist archaeological site in Orissa. In 2005, Behera's 
remarks were widely circulated in the Times of India and other 
newspapers. While noting that Orissa, “contributed immensely to the 


spread of Buddhism,” over many centuries, he blasted the Kapileswar 
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Buddha birthplace claim. “The Buddha was neither born in Orissa nor 
visited the place during his lifetime.” He states that the Kapileswar claim 
is “bogus. Historical claims must be backed by evidence, but what some 
people are doing is far from the truth. There has been no serious research 
to disprove that the Buddha was born in Lumbini [Nepal])....The works 
of almost all noted scholars on Ashoka do not mention the Kapileswar 
inscription as believable evidence....I suspect the motive of people 
projecting Orissa as the Buddha's birthplace. This has been done to 


attract international tourists. But this cannot be achieved through 


falsehood.” 


Also rejecting the claim is Dr. H.C. Das, former Superintendent 
of the Orissa State Museum. In 1962, he and Freeman were fellow 
students doing research on the Bhubaneswar Modernization Project 
run by Harvard Professor Cora Du Bois. In an interview with us, Das 
stated that few scholars accept the Kapileswar claim because there is 
little or no evidence to support it. Those who push the claim do not 
invite critics such as Das to their conferences on the subject. When told 
that the villagers in and around Kapileswar believe in the claim, his 
response was that they have been “greatly befooled.”*? 


Dr. Snigdha Tripathy is an expert on Orissa inscriptions and a 
former member of the staff of the Orissa State Museum. We asked her 
how she determines whether or not an inscription is genuine. She 
described in detail how she analyzes scripts to determine whether or 
not they are made accurately, are consistent with letters as they were 
made at a particular point in time, and how they compare with other 
inscriptions of that same period, which are accepted as genuine. In her 
view, the Kapileswar inscription “is unnatural, actually. I don’t think it 
is a genuine one.” “4 

Dr. Hermann Kulke is Professor of Asian History at the University 
of Kiel, Germany. Since the early 1970s, he has conducted research and 


directed projects in Orissa. In December 2004, he attended a conference 
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at the Orissa State Museum where several scholars claimed that the 
Buddha was born in Orissa. Kulke was quoted as saying, “There is an 
urgent need for excavation in and around Kapileswar area to explore 
the truth.” However, newspapers and Internet reports on him 
misrepresented his cautious remarks. The title on The Buddhist 
Channel read, “German researcher claims Buddha born in Orissa.” It 
began, “The debate over the claim that Orissa is the real birthplace of 
the Buddha has gained momentum with noted German scholar and 
indologist Dr Hermann Kulke backing the claim.” 


To disavow such statements and protect his reputation, Kulke 
immediately e-mailed his colleagues throughout the world. He also 
penned a letter to the editor of The Pioneer, New Delhi stating that the 
report of his backing of the Kapileswar claim was false. He wrote, “The 
claim that the Buddha was born in Kapileswar instead of Kapilavastu 
in Nepal is based on the name of Kapileswar and a local inscription, 
which is spurious.” He cited in support of his view the work of D.C. 
Sircar, and an article by U.C. Mohanty, who wrote that his professor, 
N.K.Bose, had proof that the Kapileswar epigraph had been fabricated, 


and its discovery staged. We discuss this below. 


Nepali officials and scholars have been quick to condemn the claim 
that the Buddha came from Orissa. An article in 2003 in Indias Deccan 
Herald quoted the editor of the Nepali newspaper Samacharpatra. 
“Archaeological investigations have already established Lumbini as the 
birthplace of the Buddha. Such controversies are regrettable and could 
ultimately affect Indo-Nepal ties.” In the same article, a representative 
of the Lumbini Development Trust in Nepal called the Kapileswar 
argument “totally baseless. The world knows that Lord Buddha was 
born in Lumbini. The site is enlisted in the World Heritage Site by the 
UNESCO. The UN has therefore recognized Lumbini as the birthplace 
of Gautama Buddha.... We request scholars not to create unnecessary 
confusion about this issue by ignoring the truth established by the 
historians.” 
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The response from Nepal is not simply academic. It is about 
attracting tourists. Nepal was slow to recognize thar it could capitalize 
on Buddhist tourism. It was the United Nations and the World 
Federation of Buddhists who, through various kinds of support, gave 
a jump-start to the restoration of the Mayadevi temple, beneath which 
rests a marker indicating that this is where the Buddha was born. The 
excavation and collection of artifacts proceeded from this, and Lumbini 
has been developed asa tourist attraction. In 1997, UNESCO registered 
Lumbini as a World Heritage Site. By 2001, Lumbini was still hard to 
reach, and Nepal sought international funds to improve this and provide 
more accommodations for tourists.” Two archaeological reports were 
published, one in 2002, and a second in 2005.4® 


Searching for Evidence 

A centerpiece of the Kapileswar claim is the Ashoka inscription, 
which Biren Roy said he found in a house in Kapileswar. So we visited 
the family of Biswanath Mishra (Misra) whose father is said to have 
sold the stone to Roy. Biswanath Mishra told us, “The stone inscription 


was found in the well outside my house. But I have no evidence of the 


birth of the Buddha.” 


Pandey asked, “Did your father ever mention the inscription to 
Fa 
you? 


“No,” he replied, “my father never said anything and my 
grandfather didn’t say anything.” 

Freeman asked, “How did you find out about it?” 

Biswanath Mishra replied, “Just three years ago, a group of people 


came here. They took my picture and claimed that the Buddha was born 
here. Since then, they have been doing research.”? 


We were searching for someone who could claim to have seen the 
stone. The closest was Hiramani Mallia, a lively 97-year old woman 


who lived on the next street. She had not actually seen the stone, but 
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her father had. She could not remember exactly when, other than that 
she was young, but she did recall that her father had mentioned that he 
had seen the stone inscription. “I believe my father,” she said, “and I 
»50 


only speak the truth. 


We had found nothing in Kapileswar that would lead us to the 


stone. 


Patel had told us that the Kapileswar inscription was at the Asutosh 
Museum in Kolkata (Calcutta). Although Asutosh officials in 1972 
had told Freeman that they had no information about the epigraph, 
we decided to visit the museum again. We carried aletter of introduction 
from Patel requesting that we be allowed, “to document Buddhist 
Antiquities of Asutosh Museum collected from Orissa.” 


At the Museum, Dr. Ramaprasad Mazumdar and Dr. Shyamal 
Kumar Santra told us that many people, including Patel, had inquired 
about the Kapileswar epigraph. Over the past two years Mazumdar and 
Santra had conducted an inventory of all items in the museum, and 
there was no record that the stone had ever been seen or acquired. 


Asutosh Museum was a dead end, but we wanted to know what 
other experts thought. We spoke with staff members at the Indian 
Museum in Kolkata. They said that people continue to ask about the 
stone and pay no attention to Professor Sircar's authoritative conclusion 
that it is a fraud. A Bengali historian pointed out to us that the 
Kapileswar stone could not have been acquired by the Asutosh Museum 
because it was founded in 1937, nine years after the stone was said to 
have been discovered. But another Bengali scholar, a supporter of the 
Kapileswar Buddha birthplace claim, said the stone probably was in 
the Calcutta University Museum, which was much older than the 
Asutosh, and that Asutosh Mookerjee, the vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University, after whom the Asutosh Museum was named, would have 
been able to remove the stone without accounting for it. He had sent it 
to Sri Lanka. The problem with this conjecture is that Mookerjee died 
in 1924, four years before Biren Roy said he discovered the stone. 
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Back in Bhubaneswar, we checked with Dr. D.R. Pradhan the 
Superintendent of the Orissa State Archives and the Director of Projects, 
Maritime and Southeast Asian Studies at the Orissa State Museum. He 
is an archaeologist who is the co-excavator (with Dr. Karuna Sagar 
Behera) of the Langudisite. He has also excavated several other Buddhist 
archaeological sites.’ He says that the Kapileswar Buddha claim may 
be unprovable but that there is mounting evidence that the Buddha 
spent time in Orissa. The proof, he says, is at Langudi and other sites 
such as Kayama. In his view, Langudi is both a pre-Ashokan and later 
Buddhist site. He claims that a pre-Ashokan image with an inscription 


was found there. It is now housed in the Orissa State Museum. 


In July 2007, Pradhan accompanied us to Langudi and to several 
other sites, which he says reveal the antiquity of Orissa’s Buddhist 
traditions. We trudged up a hill only to discover that it is in fact an 
enormous unexcavated stupa. It looms beside what Pradhan terms a 
rare square stupa, the remains of numerous buildings, and an 
extraordinary wall of rock-cut sculptures. Artifacts from the excavations 
are housed in a small building at the base of the site. Because of its 
importance, the Archaeological Survey of India has taken over its 
management and further excavation. 


Pradhan expounded on his view of the importance of the Orissa 
sites, which he has reported about in several publications.”? “Ashoka 
built ten stupas commemorating places which the Buddha visited. In 
Orissa, we have found nine stupas and an ancient fort, Radhanagar, 
most of them early Hinayana, and therefore the Buddha was in Orissa” 


[i.e. Ashoka would not have built them had the Buddha not visited 
there.) 


Freeman asked, “How do you know they are old?” 
Pradhan replied, “At Langudi, and at other sites such as Kayama 


and Deuli, there are no images of the Buddha. Therefore these sites are 


early. Then during the time of Ashoka, third century B.C., stupas were 
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constructed, as well as images of Ashoka. The two Langudi Ashoka 
images show that Ashoka was associated with that place” {because the 
Buddha was there.] The Buddha came there, ate there, meditated there, 
gave sermons there, and slept there.” 


Pradhan says that there are other indications that the Buddha was 
in Orissa. At Radhanagar (Kanakanagar) there is a portrait of 
Kanakamuni or the Buddha. At Tarapur and Deuli Hill, inscriptions 
carry the names of Tapussa and Bhallica, the Orissan merchants who 
were the Buddhas first lay disciples. But the strongest evidence of the 
Buddha’ presence in Orissa is at Kayama. “The inscription found there 
indicates either that the Buddha was at Kayama or his relic was placed 
there.” Through the Orissa Department of Culture, Pradhan has 
published a brief report on some of these findings.” 


Pradhan concludes, “The Chinese pilgrim Hieuen Tsang wrote that 
he discovered Ashokan stupas in these places. Scholars who have 
criticized us have said if we can find Ashokan stupas in Orissa, then 
they will accept that Ashoka constructed them, and that therefore the 
Buddha was here. We have found commemorative stupas constructed 
by Ashoka. Langudi had already been constructed by the time of 
Ashoka. To critics who doubt this, 1 say look at the archaeological 
evidence and my publications in the Newsletters of the University of 
London School of Oriental and African Studies.” 


Assisting Pradhan is his enthusiastic young colleague, Dr. Balaram 
Tripathi. We interviewed him and talked with him at length while he 
and Pradhan accompanied us on numerous trips to archaeological sites. 
These included those in Jajpur District, such as Langudi, the south 
Orissan site of Jaugarh, where another Ashoka inscription is found, up 
the Mahanadi River to Baudh, site of Buddhist remnants, and to 
numerous villages throughout Orissa that contain Buddhist artifacts 


or shrines.” 


During those trips, he discussed Orissan archaeology and its 
significance. Tripathi is well aware of the criticisms leveled at his mentor 
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andat Patel. Like Pradhan, he is of the opinion that the Kapileswar thesis 
may be impossible to prove, but he believes strongly in the less extreme 
view, that the Buddha spent time in Orissa. To demonstrate this 
conclusively requires additional discoveries, but he thinks he knows 
where to look, along well-defined trade routes, which are littered with 
hundreds of rich sites. He estimates that Orissa contains 300-400 
Hinayana (early) Buddhist sites. 


We asked Tripathi what kind of evidence he uses to draw his 
conclusions. He replied that he relies on excavations, surface 
excavations, surface findings, inscriptional evidence, and iconographic 
features. He starts with the cluster of sites in Jajpur District, many of 
them excavated by Pradhan. “ The earliest of these,” he says, “stretch 
back to the sixth or seventh century B.C. and are connected to the 
Buddha.” Like Pradhan, he mentions the nine stupas and especially 
the fort of Radhanagar, which contains artifacts from ancient Rome as 
wel! as China. He sees this site as “a hub for all sorts of activities, 
including trade, religion, social formation, and state formation. There 
is a continuous presence there from Hinayana, to Mahayana, to 
Vajrayana Buddhism, showing the transformation of cuitures.” The 
Kayama site, with its elephant symbolizing the Buddha is a Hinayana 
site, as are other sites with carved elephants. He claims that new 


inscriptional evidence proves that the Buddha was in Orissa. 


Robert Simpkins of San Jose State University, California is an 
archaeologist who has conducted research at Harappan sites in Pakistan 
and historical sites in Andhra. Freeman asked him how he assesses 
evidence in archaeological and historical dispures.’? Simpkins 
cautioned that even the most outlandish claims on rare occasion turn 
out to have something to them, but as a rule, they fail to meet scientific 
standards. Biased results may occur when a researcher sets out to prove 
something. A better approach is to examine both evidence that supports 
and disconfirms a claim. Otherwise a researcher simply may be selecting 
only the evidence that supports the case. 
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When asked how he deals with inscriptions, Simpkins replied that 
many inscriptions have been dug up and removed as single items, 
destroying the context in which they were found. This makes 
authentication and dating difficult. A photo usually is insufficient to 
determine whether or nota stone inscription is genuine. What is needed 
is to examine it microscopically, looking for the type of stone used in 
that period, the technology—tools and techniques used at that time, 
and the style of writing, whether the letters and the structure of the 


language fit that period. 


Ifthe search is for one person in one site, says Simpkins, the question 
to ask is, “What would I see here that I wouldn't see anywhere else that 
is unique to this place?” In his view, archaeologists are most successful 
in discovering evidence of everyday life, found in many communities. 
“They are weakest when looking for evidence concerning a specific 
historical individual, unless they were very wealthy and powerful, such 
as the Emperor Ashoka, who made stuff and put his name on it. So we 
know about Ashoka but it is very difficult to find out about Siddhartha 


Gautama.” 


Place names may be a problem, he says. If you try to project modern 
names ontoa historical record you may not know for sure what the place 
names were in the past because you are removed from them in time. 
You may have no idea what has gone on in the cultural landscape. Names 
may be given to a region by coincidence because people tend to use 


similar place names. 
Freeman asked, “What would you look for in Kapileswar?” 


Simpkins replied, “You would look for early signs of Buddhism, 
such as early signs of monasteries and Buddhist art. All of these tell you 
something about Buddhism as a social movement but not about the 
Buddha as a person. You may have Buddhist artifacts, but they may 
not connect all the way back to the time of thar individual.” He points 
out that we need to know what the various expressions of religion were 
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like at the time of the Buddha himself, and earlier, so that we can 
recognize Buddhist from other traditions. Acommon error is to assume 
that because something earlier seems similar to Buddhist elements later 
in time, that the earlier are Buddhist. It is also extremely difficult, he 
says, to matcha historical inscription to a place and determine that you 
have identified the right place rather than others that might be possible. 


Furthermore, says Simpkins, if Kapileswar is in fact the birthplace 
of the Buddha, because of the importance of this person, one would 
expect to find there a center of some importance, indications of wealth, 
and signs of architecture that are not standard domestic architecture. 
In pottery, one would expect to find more than standard utilitarian 


wares. 


Simpkins says, “If a Buddha birthplace claim is to be verified, I 
would ask, what else would I expect to be true? 1 would look for the 
implications of the hypothesis, that is, other categories of evidence.” 
Claims are most plausible, says Simpkins, when there is a “convergence 
of evidence” collected in different contexts, which point to one claim 
being more plausible than others. 


A single find may not support a claim, but one disconfirmation 
may throw a claim into serious doubt. This is the case with the 
Kapileswar inscription. Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose was the Director 
of the Anthropological Survey of India, and a great expert on Indian 
archaeology and society. In 1972 he spoke with his former student, U.C. 
Mohantry, who published an account of their discussion. Bose had lived 
in Orissa and knew it well. He frequently visited the pilgrimage town 
of Puri, where Biren Roy had his museum. On one of his trips, Bose 
visited a friend of his who was a sculptor. This man asked Bose if he 
knew what had happened to the stone inscription he had carved for 
Biren Roy, the antiquities dealer. He showed Bose the book from which 
he had made the copy. Biren Roy had given it to him, telling the artisan 
that he had borrowed it from the sanyassi [holy man] at the Ramakrishna 
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Mission in Puri. With a start, Bose realized that the book was his own, 
which he had lent to the sanyassi. The book contained a copy of the 
Rummindei inscription. Bose knew that the Kapileswar inscription was 
identical to the Rummindei inscription except for the last line. Bose 
recalled that scholars had claimed that the first five lines were in the 
Brahmi script, while the sixth, containing a signature, was in the Karosti 
script, indicating that the artisan inscribed the stone in alanguage other 
than his own. When Bose asked about this deviation, the sculptor said 
that he had run out of space, so Biren Roy told him to scratch some 


chisel marks so that the line could not be completed. 


According to Bose, Biren Roy bribed a Kapileswar resident to 
depose to the Collector of Puri that he had discovered the inscription 
while repairing a wall of his house. Roy then tried to sell the artifact to 
Ramaprasad Chanda (Chand) of the University of Calcutta. Chanda 
initially refused to buy anything from Roy, whom he called “a money 
minded unscrupulous fabricator of evidences.” But since Roy had some 
valuable artifacts, the University of Calcutta instructed Chanda to 
separate the genuine from the spurious items and purchase those that 
were of value. He spent 10,000 rupees. Mohanty, the author of the 
article, writes that N.K.Bose told him, “Chand rejected the 


Bhubaneswar [Kapileswar] inscription as a spurious one.” ° 


Kapileswar’s Buddha Jayanti Ceremony 

Most villagers of Kapileswar do not know the Bose story, and if 
they did, they would not care. Each year, believing in the truth of 
Chakradhar Mahapatra's thesis, they celebrate the Buddha Jayanti 
(birthday) ceremony, sharing this moment with Buddhists throughout 
the world. For followers, it is atime for people to remember the teachings 
of the Buddha, so that they can put them into practice in their lives. In 
Kapileswar the villagers celebrate this much as they do other rituals in 
their Hindu tradition. They equate the Buddha as Kapilanath, the main 
Hindu deity of the village. 
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Sanjaya Mahapatra, a Mallia temple servant, said that Patel came 
to the village in 2002 and told them to hold the ceremony. Chakradhar 
Mahapatra had started the ceremony a few years earlier, but since he 
was now deceased, Patel would help them. Mahapatra said that now 
everyone in the village participates, and that all of the neighborhoods 
take part in the procession. A man from the Potter caste makes the clay 
statue, the Bauris clean the area, another low caste person beats the 
drum, and the Mallias cook the food. Money is collected from the 
villagers, and the Orissa State Museum also gives money for the 
ceremony, which costs 30,000 rupees (about $750). Musicians cost 
10,000 rupees, lights another 5,000. The procession begins at the 
entrance to the village, passes through Mallia and Brahman streets, and 
ends up at the temple. In past years, government officials have attended. 
At the ceremony, the Mallias offer arisa, a traditional Oriya fried cake 
made of rice and molasses. We had seen photos of the ceremony taken 
in 2005. Notables such as Patel and Prafulla Tripathy were in attendance. 
According to Sanjaya Mahapatra, the ceremony was growing larger 
every year. 


In 2008, nearly a year after our visit to Kapileswar, we received 
videotapes of the ceremony from our cameramen. The videos showed 
a ceremony that departed significantly from Sanjaya Mahapatra’s 
description. No officials showed up. Patel and others participated in a 
seminar on the Buddha held at the Orissa State Museum. In the village, 
the procession consisted of hauling the image of the Buddha to a pandal 
or platform near the entrance to the Kapileswar temple, decorating the 
image with flowers, turning on the lights, distributing rice cakes cooked 
by a Mallia woman, and playing loud cinema music. The number of 


participants was no more than twenty or thirty. 


What had happened? We received a cryptic note from one of our 
videographers. Someone had complained to the police about one of 


the people collecting money for the ceremony, so the young people did 
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not want to continue. “I can say for only video documentation work 
they do the function.” ®’ In other words, the ceremony had been 


performed for the anthropologists and their videographers. 


Orissa’s Buddha-Jayadev Trail 

Orissa’s Buddha-origin claims may not be widely accepted, but this 
has not stopped Orissa’s leaders from developing Buddhist tourism in 
the state, and with good reason. Orissa unquestionably boasts a 
significant Buddhist history, and spectacular archaeological sites.’? 
Orissan officials are hoping to capitalize on these by developing a 
Buddhist trail and spiritual tour, and they have sought and received 
funds from the central government to accomplish this.’ But not 
Kapileswar. Officials have left it out of Orissa’s grand tourist plans. 
Tourist agencies, publications, and websites usually omit Kapileswar 
in their guides to tourist locations.” 


We visited many of the sites they publicize, and which we have 
mentioned in this article. Dhauli Hill with its edict, elephant, and 
modern Japanese peace pagoda is easily accessible. By contrast, the roads 
to the countryside sites are rough, but the journey past rustic villages 
and verdant rice fields is picturesque. Fifty miles from Bhubaneswar, 
perched atop hills with breathtaking views, lie the three massive sites 
of Ratnagiri-Udayagiri-Lalitagiri, with rock-cut sculptures, 
monasteries, stupas, and meeting halls. These are the sites of the famous 
Pushpagiri University, described in the seventh century A.D. by the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hieuen Tsang. The valuable antiquities 
excavated at these sites are housed in the museums at Ratnagiri and 
Lalitagiri. Nearby is Pradhan’s Langudi site, which he says is also part 
of the Pushpagiri University complex. Other sites feature rock-cut caves, 
the Kayama site with a full rock-cut elephant, a site that was once an 
ancient battlefield, and Kuruma village, site of an ancient Buddhist 
monastery anda contemporary Buddhist shrine which has been tended 


by a Hindu family for generations. 
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Although in various stages of neglect, all of these sites receive some 
attention to preserve them either by the federal or the state government, 
By contrast, the Kapileswar temple, although within the city limits of 
Bhubaneswar, is almost impossible to reach by car. Three of the four 
roads that lead to the temple are too narrow and crowded to 
accommodate a motor vehicle. To reach the temple, it is necessary to 
take a circuitous route around the village. The villagers of Kapileswar 


complain that they have been left behind. 
The village of Kenduli, the alleged birthplace of the poet Jayadev, 


provides an example of the Orissa Government's efforts to attract 
tourists. We visited the village with Patel. The Government was 
developing ahuge theme park, an imaginative recreation of the garden 
described by Jayadeva in the Gita Govinda. There isa symbolic Yamuna 
River, lotus pond, and pavilion, where the divine lovers met. Forty 
varieties of plants mentioned in the poem are found in the garden. At 
night soft lights along the paths create a mood of serenity. The sculptures 
in the garden are all from the twelfth century. Shattering the silence is 
a loudspeaker playing music. A small building houses a two-room 
museum of ancient artifacts collected from the area. Still in the planning 
are rooms to house scholars and artists. Ajit Tripathy and Prafulla 
Tripathy's dream of a Jayadev center for tourism and promotion of the 
arts is coming to pass. 
Why People Continue to Believe 

Faced with withering criticism and mounting evidence that a 
crucial piece of the Kapileswar claim is a fraud, why do some Orissan 
scholars, officials, and the people of that village continue to believe that 
the Buddha was born there? It is all too easy to dismiss these people 
simply as seeking material gain and power, or refusing to admit error. 
Such a view fails to do justice to the phenomenon we have witnessed. 


Welistened as officials spoke of their deep love for their homeland, 


their pride in Orissa’s glorious past, and their belief that Orissa’s 
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influence has extended far beyond its borders, but that Orissa’s 
contribution to the world is often overlooked. They are convinced that 
Orissa has something important to offer, and they are trying to get the 
news out. They also believe that it is through a study of the past that we 
come to understand who we are and how we may confront the future. 


These deeply held beliefs go far beyond a wish for personal gain. 


Of course the villagers would welcome material gain. They are 
keenly aware of the enormous gap in wealth between themselves and 
the people in the city nearby and that the opportunities for their 
participation in the globalizing economy are meager. But the Buddha 
birthplace claim involves something more. It has touched something 
deep within them, connecting them to a past, real or imagined, giving 
thema sense of belonging. T heir belief anchors them ina past that links 
both to the local and the international community. They have devised 
a way to feel secure in an unsettled world dazzled by the glitter of 
globalization. The people of Kapileswar unequivocally sing the past 
glory of their birthplace. It is the center of their world, the abode of the 
great God of destruction, Kapileswar (Siva), who has the power to 
destroy the universe, which in their belief regenerates. According to 
folklore and supported by an indigenous scholar like Chakradhar 
Mohapatra, Kapileswar is the ancient land of Buddha. 


Pandey met Annam Mallia, a very old man on her visit to the village 
in 2003. He echoed the pride of the villagers belonging to Kapileswar. 
“Kapileswar is the God of four yugas (epoch or era ), Kapilamuni in 
Satya yuga, Kapilamani in Tretaya yuga, Kapilanath in Dwapara yuga, 
Kapila Iswara in Kali yuga. The God of gods, Kapileswar is the brightest 
spot in the great universe — the eternal Kapilakshetra (the place of Kapila) 
is the greatest land in the universe. "°! The Mallias call themselves unique, 
their caste only exists in this village, all the members of this caste serve 
the God Kapileswar, and they claim themselves even higher than the 
Brahmins, the priestly castes. They take pride in their intracaste 
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(endogamy) marriage within the village and having the sole 
responsibility to serve the divine Kapileswar. The strong hold of the 
past, the role of the myth of Kapileswar is very vivid in the villager’s 
worldview. It gives them a sense of their unique identity. This sense of 
nostalgia helps them to connect with the land, which they find 


meaningful. People find comfort and a sense of belonging in their myth. 


The village lies just one mile from the old town of Bhubaneswar. 
The capital city, wo miles beyond, is expanding and as previously 
mentioned offering numerous new opportunities, exemplified by the 
entry of multi- national corporations, urbanization and the growing 
state commitment to industrial growth. Foreign investment is rapidly 
growing in Orissa. Coming to Bhubaneswar, for example, are Posco, 
Infosysis, IM, Xaviers, IITs, Great Malls, Business centers, and NRI 
centers. 


Furthermore, people are constantly migrating out of the city for 
educational and professional opportunities elsewhere in India or 
immigration to the west. It is a common phenomenon for a middle 
class family in the city of Bhubaneswar to have a son or daughter outside 
the state of Orissa or abroad. By contrast, the villagers of Kapileswar 
rarely migrate out of the region. According to Harihar Mallia, the 
managing trustee of the Kapileswar temple and the Buddha Jayanti 
festival, “Our village has been neglected in the development of 
Bhubaneswar, and there is no proper road to our village. As a result, 
tourists are discouraged from coming to our temple. Only now, the 


state is noticing our village because of all the data we have collected 
about Buddha's birth in our village.” 


Dorian Kondo, paraphrasing Gayatri Chakravarty Spivak, writes 
that “home for many people on the margins, is, that which we can not 
want. It represents a safe place where there is no need to put any effort 
‘to feel at home’, no need to explain oneself to outsiders; it stands for 


community; more problematically it can elicit a nostalgia for a past 
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golden age that never was, a nostalgia that elides exclusion, power 
relations, and difference” ® For the Mallias of Kapileswar, home is all 
that and more. It is the center of the universe. The myth of Buddha's 
birth reinforces this idea, giving a new lease of hope to the Mallias, 
confirming their special status and identity, and affirming a sense of 
community among them by assimilating the Buddha into Kapila, the 
Hindu village deity. 


The Makers of Myth 

The villagers of Kapileswar not only are the users of myth, they are 
its creators as well. The way they transform the legend of Buddha’ birth 
shows why they are not affected by competing claims in neighboring 
states." They are involved in a community process of myth making, 
which for them is a true statement of who they are. 


The foundation of that myth is the deity Kapilanath, the lingam 
with a hole in it. A Mallia priest explains its importance, “Siva is 
breathing. See how the fire goes down when put to the nose. Siva breaths. 
Siva Kapilanath is the master of all, the leader of all. You see Siva in 
Kashi (Varanasi). So why is the temple not getting its ‘crown’ It is 
because of politics. Whatever Kapilanath says, it happens. He is the 
leader. He is the king of all Sivas. Because of politics we are not getting 
the publicity. ” 

Pandey asks, “Don’t you have leaders in the village?” 


The priest replies, “Yes we have, but there are lots of factions.” Then 
he returns to extolling what makes Kapilanath special. “ Everywhere 
else there is one ox (attending the deity) but we have two oxen.” 


Several days later, at the tea stall right outside the main entrance to 
the temple, Prasana Kumar Mallia adds another layer to the myth. “ 
My profession is to serve the deity, Kapileswar (Kapilanath). From 
ancient times, people without children have come and asked Kapilanath 
for children. The father of the Buddha, Suddhodhan adopted his 
nephew as his son, because he was also a disciple of Siva. Because of the 
blessing of Kapileswar, he was blessed with a son. When Mayabati [the 
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mother of Siddhartha, later the Buddha] became pregnant, she was 
asked by the divine to come here and give birth. So there is no palace 
here. The spot where she gave birth is behind the temple. So this is the 
real place of the birth of the Buddha. It is under excavation by the state 
government [Patel’s excavation). Buddha, Suddhodan and Mayabati 
are all Oriya names. From time immemorial, Kapileswar is the 


birthplace of Buddha.” 
Weask Prasana Mallia, “Why were these events not known before? 


He explains, “People did not want to know it, for selfish reasons. 
People did not want it. The state did not want it. The nation did not 
wantit. This event [Kapileswar’s Buddha birthplace claim} was told to 
[former Chief Ministers] Mahtab and Pattnaik, but they did not pursue 
it. There isan inscription that tells that this is the birthplace of the God. 
No other foreign country has this connection. The first temple is 
Kapileswar. The area is known as Bhubaneswar. But this is the first place. 
Kapila is Buddha. He is Jagannath. Nobody is studying the old history. 
It is not part of the curriculum today.” 


When Freeman had conducted his two studies of Kapileswar in 
the 1960s and 1970s, the identity of the villagers derived from the story 
of the sacred mango tree, located at the Lingaraj Temple of 
Bhubaneswar, which was said to be the center of the universe. 
Kapileswar was within the sacred circle of that tree. For the villagers in 
2007, Kapileswar, not Lingaraj, had become the center. Kapilanath, 
the Buddha, and Jagannath, the Vaishnava deity of Puri, all were one 
and the same, with Kapilanath the starting point. Prasana Mallia makes 
this point emphatically, “When Vishnu came out of the earth with the 
power of Shiva, he came out here. This is the center of the universe.” 


Pandey asks Prasana, “What are the major problems this village is 
facing?” 


Prasanna replies, “ Nothing happens. Here everybody is self 
directed, full of evil, nobody listens to each other. Thar is the reason 
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that we are going down. Our time and custom has changed. In the old 
age, children listened and respected the elders.” He contrasts an idealized 


past with a present of uncertainty, selfishness, and decline. 


Prasana Mallia incorporates archaeological finds and historical 
events into the Kapileswar myth. These include the Kalinga war, 
Buddhist images of Ashoka, the Ashokan pillar and its Kapileswar 
inscription, and the archaeological site outside the Kapileswar temple. 
Their mere presence proves to the villagers that the Buddha was born 
there. Chakradhar Mahapatra and Patel have reinforced their beliefs 
by paying attention to the village and particularly the Mallias. 


Prasana Mallia continues, “The ninth incarnation of Vishnu is 
Buddha. Kapileswar is the first incarnation.” He then incorporates the 
four Ashoka images in the south entrance of the Kapileswar temple into 
the myth. “This land [the area around Kapileswar] transformed 
Chandashoka to Dharmashoka [a reference to Ashoka]. He realized 
that it was the birthplace of Buddha. He converted to Buddhism, 
became a bhikshu here and started practicing it.” 


We ask why Ashoka came to this place. Prasana Mallia explains, 
“The Buddha was born here. Behind the temple, there was alittle tungi 
(cave-like hut). Fourteen days after his birth, Buddha came and stayed 
here in Kapileswar. When he was one to two years old, he had 
mesmerizing power. Any one he touched was cured. He became so 
popular, nobody went to other places. So he was forced away by others 
who felt threatened by him. That is where Buddha had his miracles. 
But the inscription containing the evidence of Buddha's birth has 
disappeared, so there is no proof for Buddha's birth.” 

We ask him why he continues to believe in the claim if the proof 
has disappeared. He answers, “There used to bea cave. Now it is broken 
down. There must be something to it. Otherwise why would there be 
the rumor?” He then adds, “He definitely feels that this was an 
important center, because Freeman stayed here.” 
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Freeman, too, has become part of the Kapileswar myth. 


For the villagers of Kapileswar, the Buddha is much more than a 


tourist lure. He has become a part of their very identity, as they turn to 


an imagined past, creating myth as a way to insulate themselves from 


and cope with an uncertain future. 
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Occupational Changes among Hindu Temple 


Servants 


Under what circumstances and in what ways do people in a 
conservative Hindu community choose to alter their life-ways? What 
effects do population growth and new economic opportunities have 
on a community traditionally resistant to change and to outside 
influences? Specifically, what happens to ritual specialists in a temple 
complex when they are confronted for the first time with the chance 
to radically and rapidly change their lives? What do such people do 
when the opportunity for securing new, high paying jobs can only be 
realized at the expense of abandoning their centuries-old religious 
occupations? 


I propose to answer these questions by reporting about 
Kapileswar, a Hindu temple village in the state of Orissa in Eastern 
India. The data are drawn from my two field studies of this village, 
one in 1962-63, and the other my present follow-up study still in 
progress in 1970-71. Kapileswar is a multi-caste village suburb of 
about 2700 persons adjacent to the ancient temple town of 
Bhubaneswar. In 1947 Bhubaneswar, a stronghold of orthodox Hindu 
values and a well-known pilgrim centre, was selected as the site where 
a new state capital city was to be built. The inhabitants of the old 
temple town and its surrounding vitlage-suburbs found themselves 
suddenly and inescapably caught between two worlds and forced to 
choose between them. The sudden juxtaposition of the old and the 
new thus created virtually unparalleled conditions for the study of 
the modernization of a traditional community. 
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The Mallias—A Conservative Caste of Temple Servants 

This paper’ focuses on the Mallias, the largest caste of the village, 
with 1028 persons, or thirty-seven per cent of the village population. 
The Mallias are found only in Kapileswar. Their hereditary occupation 
is service to the deity of the Kapileswar temple. Although they are 
considered a high caste in the village, their exact status is a matter of 
controversy. The dispute over ritual status is similar to those described 
for many Indian communities. Some Mallias claim to be Brahmans 
and they point to their hereditary occupation as proof, while rival 
Brahmans reject their claims. There is agreement, however, that prior 
to Indian Independence and the founding of the new state capital 
city of Bhubaneswar, the Mallias controlled the village of Kapileswar. 
They based their power on their position as hereditary managers of 
the Shiva temple of Kapileswar, their control of most of the temple 
lands, their overwhelming numerical strength, and their custom of 
village endogamy. This is an unusual custom in coastal Orissa, and it 
gave the Mallias greater cohesion than other castes in the village, 


whose relatives were thinly spread in an inter-village network. 


The temple dominated the economic, political, and ritual life of 
most of the villagers. Seventy-three per cent of the families in 
Kapileswar received some economic benefit from the temple. Several 
castes, headed by the Mallias, held tax-free paddy lands and tax-free 
house plots for their performance of specialized interdependent 


hereditary services in the temple.’ 


It was no accident that the Mallias were an unusally conservative 
caste. Prior to Independence there was very little disruption of their 
economic and political power. In many parts of Orissa British land 
laws established in the 19th Century led to widespread confiscation 
and sale of previously unalienable lands for non-payment of taxes. 
At the same time, however, the British preserved the lands of religious 


institutions such as the Kapileswar temple, and other more famous 
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pilgrim centres such as Bhubaneswar and Puri, as non-taxable and 
non-salable.* Thus, the lands of Kapileswar did not come onto the 
market. Consequently, until the establishment of the New Capital, 
the economic and political power of the Mallias and other traditionally 
privileged castes of Kapileswar remained almost intact, and the 
economic advantages of serving in the temple encouraged the Mallias 


to retain their hereditary occupation. 


The Kapileswar Temple and the Traditional Mallia Life-Style 

Throughout India there are temples which serve as regional and 
sometimes all-India pilgrim centres, provide a livelihood for many 
castes devoted to the care of the deities and properties of the temples, 
and frequently have many social and educational functions.’ The 
Kapileswar temple has fewer activities and simpler services than those 
of the great Indian temples. It is a secondary shrine in the Bhubaneswar 
pilgrim complex, and it caters mostly to local patrons. 


Although the Mallias have no hereditary services at the Lingaraj 
temple, the main shrine of Bhubaneswar, they pride themselves on 
being part of the sacred community of Bhubaneswar. According to 
local religious tracts such as the Ekamra Purana, Kapileswar is said 
to lie within the sacred space (khetra) of Bhubaneswar. The boundaries 
of this space are said to be marked by four branches of a mythical 
mango tree, with a trunk which reaches the heavens. 


Within the sacred area of Bhubaneswar a number of shrines are 
considered related to each other. The key temple, Lingaraj, is 
designated the king (raja) of the area. Deities in other temples are 
considered his relatives and courtly advisors. The deity of Kapileswar 
temple is called the Dewan or chief advisor of Lingaraj. 


This relationship is commemorated by an annual ritual in which 
the deputy, or travelling image of Lingaraj, visits Kapileswar. In return, 
Kapilanath, the deity of Kapileswar, visits his superior twice a year, 


and in addition visits his own “vassal” village of Sunderpada once a 
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year. He is accompanied by representatives of several castes whose 
turn to perform hereditary services in the Kapileswar temple fall on 
that day. On the Sunderpada trip, for example, a confectioner supplies 
bhog, a form of sacred food, a cultivator plays gongs, milkmen carry 
the palanquin, while a Brahman and a Mallia carry flat umbrellas. A 
second Brahman lifts the deity in and out of the palanquin and offers 
the sacred food. Another Mallia directs the entire proceeding. 


These rituals reveal the dual nature of the deity and his economic 
significance for the villagers of Kapileswar. In this anthropomorphic 
role as king, the deity is served by twelve castes, in return for which 
they receive remuneration in goods, cash, and paddy lands. As a sacred 
object the deity draws pilgrims to the temple—an additional source 
of income for the Mallias who serve these pilgrims. Thus the deity 
provides a link between a sacred cosmology and daily activities in the 
village. 


Daily services at the Kapileswar temple continue the treatment 
of the deity as if he were a human king. He is bathed, clothed, fed 
four meals a day, entertained, and is put to bed at night. Meals contain 
rice, lentils, sweets, and curds. This is prasad, another form of sacred 
food which is later sold to pilgrims. The major duties of caring for 
the deity fall to the Mallia and the Brahman cooks. The Mallia is in 
charge of the total daily operation, while the Brahman prepares sacred 
food in the temple kitchen and presents it to the deity. Other castes 


provide goods or perform services when their presence is required. 


Encroachment on the temple duties of other castes, or improper 
performance of a caste’s own duties, is stopped by other castes refusing 
to perform their duties, thus closing down the temple. Since this 
hurts all castes economically, it encourages settlement of disputes. 
These interdependent multicaste services reinforce the separation of 
castes on the basis of the ritual purity of the tasks performed, while 


also preventing the alteration of this system. 
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The anthropomorphism of the deity extends to annual festivals. 
All sixteen festivals held at Kapileswar focus on life cycle rituals and 
other human activities attributed to the main deity or to subordinate 
deities. These include birthday, ritual bathing, marriage and sacred 
thread ceremonies as well as festivals when Kapilanath or his 


subordinates receive new clothes and special foods. 


Unlike ordinary days, when attendance at the temple is sparse, 
festival days draw large crowds of pilgrims. The Mallias have the 
exclusive privilege of serving them, assisted, on occasion, by Brahman 
cooks. The main Mallia activity for pilgrims consists of pouring water 
over the deity (“cooling” its poison). Occasionally pilgrims from other 
districts and states visiting Puri and Bhubaneswar also stop at 
Kapileswar, but most pilgrims come from nearby villages. Certain 
Mallia families have the hereditary right to serve the residents of 
particular villages apportioned to them. Often they visit these villages 
to sell sacred flowers, water and food, and to remind their patrons to 
visit the temple. 


Since Kapileswar does not attract many pilgrims, some Mallia 
and Brahman cooks supplement their incomes by working at the 
Lingaraj Temple. The Brahman cooks have the hereditary right to 
cook sacred food there and sell it to pilgrims. The Mallias have no 
hereditary rights at Lingaraj, but Lingaraj priests hire them to take 
pilgrims on tours and find them food and lodging. Some Mallias 


travel throughout India recruiting pilgrims for their Lingaraj 
employers. 


Other Mallias bring patients to a Mallia shamanistic curer who 
performs his treatments inside the Kapileswar temple compound. 
The temple is said to be a renowned faith curing centre, especially 
for leprosy. The present curer is the sixth in a line of Mallia curers 
over the past century who have helped to preserve orthodox values 
and activities associated with the temple. They employed their fellow 
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Mallias as recruiters, constructed new shrines and repaired old ones, 


and opposed medical and occupational innovations in their caste. 


The Kapileswar temple thus is a central institution which 
integrates the world view, ritual behaviour, and economic activities 
of the Mallias as well as others in the village, and encourages the 
retention of orthodox ways. 


The New Capital 

The new state capital at Bhubaneswar was constructed two-and- 
a half miles from the old pilgrim centre. As forests were cleared and 
buildings erected, government officers were transferred from Cuttack, 
the pre-Independence capital and the cultural and commercial centre 
of Orissa, to the new capital eighteen miles to the south. Significantly, 
the new capital is perched atop a hill, with the old town below. 


The town grew rapidly, from a population of 16,512 in 1951 to 
38,211 in 1961. The percentage increase of 131.4 was the highest of 
any Orissa town. In 1971 the preliminary estimate of the Census 
was that the population had reached nearly 105,000.° In part this 
increase resulted from extending the boundaries of the town to include 


an additional fourteen villages. 


However, the growth of the town over the past twenty years has 
not altered its essential character. It remains a planned community 
of strangers which is nobody's ancestral home, an administrative town 
of elected official and government workers. There is little or no 
industry. While markets and shopping centres have sprung up to 
cater to the needs of government workers, the commercial importance 
of the town lags far behind Cuttack. Similarly, despite the construction 
of three colleges and two universities, Bhubaneswar does not begin 


to rival Cuttack as a cultural centre. 


Yet the expanding town profoundly altered the physical 
appearance of nearby villages included administratively in the 
municipal boundaries. Siripur, a community formerly of Hinduized 
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tribal Saoras, was engulfed by the city, and there is scarcely a trace of 
it left today. Land prices soared as land became scarce, and the open 
spaces between the capital and the Old Town rapidly filled with new 
housing. Kapileswar, on the far edge of the Old Town, received 
numerous benefits including electricity, public water spigots, drains, 
improved roads and public health assistance. The Capital had a 
housing shortage through the early 1960’s, and so strangers working 
in the Capital moved to surrounding villages and rented quarters. In 
Kapileswar, as in other communities, many strangers moved into or 
near single caste neighbourhoods, such as Bauri (Harijan Field 
Labourers) and Potter, which had never before housed strangers of 
another caste. 


Temple Service and Government Service 

What effect has the encroachment of the town had on the 
performance of the traditional religious occupations of the Mallias? 
By 1962, as many as 101, or forty-five per cent of the 233 adult 
working males had abandoned temple work, and only 54, twenty- 
four per cent, depended mainly on temple work for their living. In 
1971, the Mallias had increased their numbers fifteen per cent, and 
their male work force seven per cent, yet approximately the same 
number and percentage, 56, or twenty-two per cent of the working 
force of 252 Mallias depend mainly on the temple. One hundred 
thirty-one, or fifty-two per cent, have abandoned their temple services 
completely, while the remaining thirty-six per cent supplement their 
income with occasional temple work. It appears that the temple, with 
its limited lands and scarce pilgrim traffic, can support only a limited 
number of families. By 1962, the population of the Mallias had far 
exceeded this limit. The importance of the Capital is that it provides 


employment for those who no longer can support themselves by 
temple work. 


The slight increase in the percentage of the Mallias abandoning 
temple work does not show how greatly Mallia occupations have 
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changed. The change is best seen comparing the Mallias working 


mainly at the temple with those working as government servants. 


While the number of those mainly dependent on the temple 
remained almost unchanged from 1962 to 1971, increasing number 
of commuting Mallias have taken government jobs in the capital 
city. This trend began in the early 1950’s. From 1953 to 1962 the 
number of Mallia government servants increased from 3 to 34. This 
constituted fourteen per cent of the 1962 Mallia male work force. In 
1962, seventy-four per cent of these jobs were Class IV or menial 
positions. By 1971 the number of Mallias working for the government 
had risen to 63, or twenty-five per cent of the Mallia male work 
force. More significantly, only 31, or forty-nine per cent, are in class 
IV positions. The increase in the number and percentage (32, or 
fifty-one per cent) of Mallia Class III clerks and one Class II gazetted 
officer testifies to the increasing educational level of Mallia males. 


In 1962, 32 Mallia males had attended high “school or above, 
while only7 had attended and none had completed college. By 1971, 
367, or eighty-three per cent of the Mallia males of school age or 
older were literate. Ninety-six individuals, or twenty-two per cent, 
had attended high school, and 15 attended college, earning six B.A.'’s 
and one M.A. 


The average age of the thirty-one Class III clerks and Class II 
gazetted officer is 29.8 years, and their average number of years in 
school is 11.4. Sixteen, or fifty per cent, are under thirty years of age, 
and all of them are under fifty. In contrast, the average age of the 
Mallias earning their main income from pilgrims at the temple is 
54.0 years, and their average education is only 1.7 years. Twenty- 
nine, or about fifty-two per cent, are illiterate, only four have attended 


up to class seven, and none has gone beyond the seventh grade. 


Government servants and temple servants differ in another 
important respect: attendance at the temple. There are three types of 
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attendance. The first, service to pilgrims, is used primarily as a source 
of income. The second, obligatory worship of the deity, is performed 
in return for the privilege of holding tax-free paddy lands and house 
plots. Mallia families rotate these daily services, and if they do not 
wish to perform them, they employ a proxy to do them. The third 
service, privileged voluntary worship, is performed for a person's 
personal benefits, and has no economic significance. This is a special 
form of worship open only to those Mallias who have participated in 
certain rituals which make them eligible to perform obligatory and 
pilgrim services. 

Since working in a government office conflicts with being able 
to do pilgrim work, it is not surprising that not a single government 
servant relies on pilgrims as an important source of income. But they 
do have the time to do occasional pilgrim work. However, 45, or 
seventy-three per cent never do any, and only 18, or twenty-seven 
per cent do occasional work. Similarly, no government servant 
performs his obligatory services all or even most of the time he is 
called. Fifty-nine, or ninety-four per cent never do their obligatory 
services, while no clerks, and only four menial Class IV government 


workers do occasional obligatory temple work. 


However, government work does not interfere with voluntary 
privileged worship, yet even here, only two out of 63, or three per 
cent of the government workers, perform this worship most of the 
time. Thirty-five, or fifty-eight per cent, perform it sometimes, and 
26, or forty-two per cent never perform their privileged worship. 


Eighteen of the 26 who never worship are in the educated clerk or 
gazetted officer category. 


The decline of obligatory and voluntary services indicates a 
deterioration of the temple as a central institution in Kapileswar. 
Elsewhere 1 have presented additional evidence of this trend, as shown 


in the abandonment and simplification of rituals, new intercaste 
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power struggles for control of the temple, and increased government 


control of the temple.® 


Such changes do not necessarily mean, however, that the Mallias 
of Kapileswar are secularizing or abandoning religion. Rather, they 
appear to be turning to other forms of religious expression. Since 
1962 some government servants have become followers of Sri 
Aurobindo, or have joined in the great upsurge of multicaste ecstatic 
group pujas in Kapileswar, such as the Trinath mela. Others who 
never visit the Kapileswar Temple, worship individually at numerous 


small shrines in and near the village. 


Another point to keep in mind is that the heyday of government 
service in Bhubaneswar appears to have ended. These jobs are now 
scarce and very difficult to secure. Between 1960 and 1965, 33 out 
of the 63 Mallia government workers got their jobs. But between 
1966 and 1971 the number obtaining jobs dropped to 14. Although 
fewer Mallias have been able to get government jobs in the past five 
years, they probably are more successful than many other people and 
castes farther away from the Capital. The Mallias can easily attend 
interviews in the town for new government positions. Also, they have 
many friends and relatives in government service who help them get 


the positions, 


Migrations 

The deteriorating situation in Calcutta and the development of 
the New Capital have virtually stopped Mallia migrations. Before 
the construction of the Capital, impoverished, uneducated Mallias 
sought work outside of Orissa. Most of them went to Calcutta, where 
they remained for periods ranging from a few months to over twenty 
years. Between 1920 and 1950, forty-four Mallias emigrated. In the 
1950’s emigrations continued with twenty-five Mallias leaving 
Kapileswar. But in the decade of the 1960's, with many new economic 
opportunities readily available in the nearby rapidly expanding Capital 
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and surrounding areas, only six Mallias left the village. An additional 
striking confirmation of the slow down in Calcutta emigrations is 
the extraordinary number who returned home, 57 out of 60, or 


ninety-five per cent. 


New Businesses 

The turn towards new opportunities at home is seen most 
strikingly in the phenomenal rise of new Mallia businesses within 
the village. Prior to 1949 Kapileswar had eight businesses. In the 
following twenty-one year period (1949-70) forty additional 
businesses were founded in Kapileswar. Seventy-five percent of these 
forty-eight businesses were founded after 1960, and seventy per cent 
of the businesses existing in 1970 were owned by the Mallias, although 
they comprise less than forty per cent of the village population. Thirty- 
three per cent (10 out of 30) of these Mallia businesses have failed, 
usually for want of capital for extending loans. 


The preponderance of Mallia shops in the village rather than in 
the Bhubaneswar Capital or Old Town is not accidental. It costs less 
to establish a shop in the village—often on one’s own property. 
Furthermore, at least until recently the competition was not as keen 
as in the Capital. The profits in Kapileswar are not as great as in the 
Capital, but the villagers drawing income from the Capital now have 
money to spend. This is amply demonstrated by the rapid 
proliferation of food shops and tea stalls in Kapileswar. In 1950 there 
were no tea stalls and only five grocery shops. Since 1960 ten food 
shops and fourteen tea stalls have been built, showing a growth rate 
far exceeding the population growth rate of the village. Perhaps most 
importantly, a shop in Kapileswar enables the owner to have the best 
of both worlds. He benefits from the Capital without having to leave 


his relatives, his friends and sometimes even his own house. 


Outside Kapileswar, there is noticeable drop in the number of 
Mallia permanent shops and businesses. Only fifteen Mallia shops 
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have been established in the Old Town and Capital. Eleven of them 
were founded since 1960. Of these three businesses failed, all from 


the Old Town. 


Similarly, few Mallias sell in the food markets of the Old Town 
and Capital, and in fact the number has declined in the past decade. 
Prior to 1960 there were only four Mallia market sellers. In a rush of 
enthusiasm in the early 1960’s, thirteen additional Mallias became 
market sellers, but by 1969 five of these thirteen went bankrupt. 
This was such a sobering business lesson that no new Mallia sellers 


have ventured into the market since the mid 1960s. 


Thus the Mallia business failure rates are twenty per cent for 
shops outside the village (3 out of 15), twenty-nine per cent for market 
sellers (5 out of 17), and thirty-three per cent (10 out of 30) for 
business within the village. How does this performance compare with 
those of other castes? 


Unlike the Mallias, the traditional business castes of Kapileswar— 
Oilman, Confectioner and Betel Seller—have fared remarkably well 
in business enterprises. The village contains 35 families from these 
castes, including 4 families of strangers. Twenty-eight of these families 
established 37 businesses, 16 of them before 1950, and 17 of them 
after 1960. There has been only one “failure’—a family running three 
businesses had to consolidate two separate rice selling ventures. Other 
families have changed their business or business locations, usually in 
the direction of the Capital. Several poor families borrowed money 
to start their first business and subsequently developed successful 
businesses earning profits of 500 Rupees or more per month. Most 
of the Oilmen sell in the profitable Capital central market, while the 
other castes run tea and sweet or betel stalls in the Old Town. Only 
five families have businesses within the village, and two of these are 
owned by elderly men with no children. They are not physically 
capable of running businesses outside Kapileswar. Of the seven 
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families which do not run businesses, two are headed by widows 
with small children, two are families of strangers, and one is headed 
by a man who is employed by a Capital market seller. 


Clearly, in comparison with the traditional business castes of 
Kapileswar the Mallias are not good businessmen. Even the existing 
Mallia businesses bring in little more than small profits. Despite their 
present interest in business, the Mallias simply do not have the 
knowledge and traditions of a business community. 


Areas of Little Change 

It is as important to consider the opportunities which a group 
misses or neglects as well as those which it selects. The Mallias, like 
many other castes, reject many job opportunities which other castes 
are cashing in on. Despite handsome profits for hauling quarry stones 
to Capital building projects, only three Mallias performed this job 
in 1962. By 1971 the opportunity for quarrying and hauling stones 
were on the decline. Most of the quarries in the area were exhausted, 
and only four Mallias were transporting stones. Similarly, the number 
of Mallia skilled masons dropped from fifteen in 1962 to seven in 
1971. The number of unskilled construction workers dropped from 
ten to seven. Although skilled construction workers are paid a fairly 
high daily wage by local standards, seven rupees, daily contracts are 
uncertain, particularly with the present slow-down in Capital 
construction, the work is hard, and it is considered demeaning by 
the Mallias. They also have not shown interest in learning new arts or 
crafts which are in demand in the capital city. In 1962 there were 
two Mallia craftsmen, while in 1971 there were only three. No Mallia 
works as a mechanic. Although capital is available in the village, no 
one has tried to set up small industries. 


Another missed opportunity for the Mallias is in house rentals. 
Only one Mallia has tried to develop rental property. In contrast, a 
Potter of Kapileswar sold two acres of paddy land, built a rental house 
with the money, and doubled his profit. No Mallia has invested in 
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cycle rickshaws. In Bhubaneswar, cycle rickshaw drivers pay owners 
a rent of two rupees per day. Within a year a rickshaw pays for itself, 
and thereafter it brings in about 700 rupees a year for the owner. 
While the Mallias acknowledge that investments such as house and 
rickshaw rentals are good sources of income, they prefer lower risk 
but usually less profitable enterprises such as moneylending and 


investing in paddy lands. 


Mallia conservatism also extends to agriculture. In 1962 fifty- 
one per cent of the Mallia families owned land, but only thirty-seven 
per cent of these families worked their own land.’ In 1971, 
approximately the same percentage owned land (fifty-two per cent), 
but the percentage working their land dropped to thirty-one. In 1971 
only 18 Mallias worked as sharecroppers, and only nine worked as 
agricultural day labourers.'’ While this is an increase from 1962 of 
seven sharecroppers and eight agricultural day labourers, it is still 
only a small fraction of the Mallia work force. 


In part the low percentage of the Mallias working their own land 
is attributable to their traditional religious occupation. They received 
tax-free temple paddy lands in order to give them an income which 
would free them to do temple work. This was considered a ritually 
higher occupation than cultivation. Consequently, they hired Harijan 
field labourers and Cultivator caste sharecroppers, and instead spent 
their time collecting flowers and serving pilgrims. Paradoxically, the 
availability of modern occupations in the Capital has also contributed 
to the Mallia lack of interest in cultivation. A job as a government 
clerk or even as a government peon, carries with it greater prestige, 
and often more money than that of cultivation. 

Even the Mallias who cultivate their own lands are indifferent to 
change. Although their lands are considered among the best in the 
Bhubaneswar area, almost all of the Mallias refuse to accept high 
yielding varieties of paddy requiring new techniques of paddy 
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cultivation because they say that these new varieties do not taste good 
and make them ill. Moreover, unlike cultivators in neighbouring 
villages, the Mallias show little interest in growing two paddy crops 


a year, or garden vegetables in the dry season. 


A small river runs past Kapileswar, but the Mallias do not use it 
for irrigation. There is abundant water in this river the year round, 
and cultivators from many villages along the river irrigate their fields 
with this water. The only fields the Mallias use for growing vegetables 
are about six acres located next to the Kapileswar tank. The water 
from the tank drains into the surrounding fields, making them suitable 
for profitable saru cultivation with minimum effort and expense. In 
1965 some college educated Mallia youths rented some dry lands 
and a water pump, grew garden vegetables and made a one hundred 
per cent profit on their investment. They called a meeting and tried 
to convince others to grow vegetables. The response was less than 
enthusiastic. Their elders told them to stick to traditional paddy 
cultivation because, “chopa nahin, bapa nahin” (having no paddy is 
like having no father). | 


Unlike the Cultivator caste of the village, the Mallias show little 
interest in growing sugarcane or in keeping goats and chickens, 
although both are in demand and bring in significant profits. The 
Mallias express their antipathy to keeping goats by saying, “Muslims 
keep goats, it is not our custom.” 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the growing population of the Mallias has far 
exceeded the capacity of the Kapileswer temple to provide even 
minimum incomes for most of those who are qualified to pursue 
their hereditary occupation of temple servant. At the same time, the 
Capital has replaced Calcutta as the economic escape hatch for the 
village, with the difference that the educated as well as the uneducated 
are flocking to take advantage of its opportunities. 
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Yet the temple exerts a subtle economic and sentimental hold on 
the Mallias, even when they turn to other occupations. Many joint 
families allocate one man, usually an elder or an uneducated young 
man, to perform temple duties. The well educated family members 
strive to become government clerks, and they were relatively successful 
in landing such jobs until these jobs became scarce. The government 
servants often provide capital for other relatives to start small 
businesses, usually food shops and rea stalls. Frequently these shops 
do not earn enough to maintain a single family, but they can usefully 
contribute to the support of joint families, where shared costs reduce 


family expenditures. 


The present directions of Mallia occupational diversification 
appear to have been influenced first of all by a number of events 
which were beyond the control of the Mallias. These include the 
declining attraction of Calcutta for migrants, the exhaustion of the 
Bhubaneswar quarries, the slow down in Capital house construction, 
and the decline in government job opportunities. Many of the 
opportunities of the 1950’s and 1960’s thus have become the dead 
ends of the 1970’s. The Mallia also are affected by their inability to 
adapt to the modern world of the Capital, even when they try to do 
so. The prime example of this is the incomprehension of the Mallias 
regarding business procedures, and the subsequent inevitable business 


failures. 


Secondly, the Mallias tend to be highly selective in changing 
their occupations. Other castes in the village of Kapileswar are also 


selective in their choices, although their choices are different. 


If there is a principle accounting for Mallia selectivity, it probably 
is exemplified by the position of Mallia government servants. They 
work in the Capital but live in their home village. They unhesitatingly 
abandon their traditional temple occupations, but not village life. 


Mallia businessmen and others also benefit from the new while 
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remaining rooted in the old. This pattern has helped to introduce 


new consumer expectations, but not new skills. In sum, the Mallia 


selection of new economic opportunities appears to be governed by 


their attempt to accommodate the new to their old life style. But as 


the figures on temple attendance show, many young Mallias have, in 


fact, altered their traditional life style. 
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located many miles from the village. 
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The Ladies of Lord Krishna: 
Rituals of Middle-Aged Women in Eastern India 


During my most recent anthropological study of a village in Orissa, 
India, I became fascinated by the habisha rituals associated with the 
Jagannatha temple in the pilgrim town of Puri. These rituals, performed 
mainly by women, are remarkable for the intense religious fervor they 
inspire, for their grace and beauty, and for their complex symbolism. 
Despite the importance of these rituals for women, no existing 
description of the Jagannatha cult gives the habisha more than passing 
mention. 


The habisha, like many Hindu rites, is a brata (or vrata) rite—a 
vowed observance. Historically, vows have been an important part of 
Hindu ritual life for centuries. People make vows mainly to secure 
something in this world, such as progeny, wealth, good fortune, health, 
fame, or long life; sometimes people make vows to secure something 
in the next world; and occasionally, as in the habisha rites, people make 
vows to gain something both in this world and in the next. Some vows 
last only a day; others, a lifetime. But whether they be long or short, 
failure to fulfill a vow is said to lead to dire consequences. Hindu 
scriptures known as puranas contain detailed descriptions of rules for 
vow makers. Among others, these rules include fasting, worshiping of 
gods, frequent purificatory baths, sexual abstinence, refraining from 
drinking water and from chewing betel nuts, and not sleeping during 
daylight hours. Proper fulfillment of vows not only brings the vow 
maker the rewards that he or she seeks but also invests that person with 
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great spiritual power. For example, a virtuous wife who fulfills certain 
vows is said to gain the power to prevent the death of her husband—a 


power that plays an important role in habisha rites. 


In the village that I studied, which is located three miles from 
Bhubaneswar, the capital of Orissa, the rite that people call habisha 
seems to be a combination of many vows and ceremonies. The village 
rites that I witnessed differed significantly from descriptions found in 
both Western and Indian literature on the topic. In particular, although 
written sources state that the habisha is especially a widows’ rite, the 
village women informed me that widows were not supposed to perform 
habisha rituals, and, in fact, I found that they rarely did so. Most habisha 
participants were menopausal women whose husbands were still alive. 
Although several women informed me that their main purpose for 
performing habisha rites was to protect their husbands, they also 
revealed other important religious motivations. In general, the village 
women's habisha rituals were far more elaborate than already available 


descriptions might suggest. 


My principal research in the village consisted of taking a census of 
each household and collecting life histories from a number of villagers. 
Two of the women who narrated their life histories to me in their native 
language of Oriya described the complex details of their habisharituals. 
Tila Sahu, the younger of the two women, was fifty-five years old, 
married, and a member of the Confectioner caste. She was lively and 
talkative, and, when she discovered my interest in her habisha rituals, 
she offered to show me how she performed them and urged me to 
photograph them. In October-November, 1971, I witnessed Tila’s 
performance of these rites. 

The older woman, Padma Bewa, was the seventy-year-old widow 
ofa temple priest. She introduced herself to me one morning by pulling 
me into her tea shop and offering me some sweets. When, at my 


suggestion, she later narrated her life history to me, I learned that she 
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had followed the habisha fasts, as well as many others, for thirty years, 
stopping only a year earlier, when her husband had died. Because she 
wasa widow, she believed that she should no longer perform the rituals. 
Nevertheless, she did tell me in great detail her recollections of the 


ceremonies that she had performed in the past. 


Both women, who were deeply religious followers of the Jagannatha 
cult, spoke of their habisha experiences, especially their pilgrimages to 
Puri, as high points of their lives. Every year Padma Bewa and Tila Sahu, 
as well as many other elderly middle- and high-caste Orissan women, 
would observe habisha. For a period of thirty-five days in October- 
November, women vow to the deity Jagannatha (a form of Vishnu or 
Krishna) that they will perform purificatory rituals and fasts to protect 
their families or to improve themselves spiritually. During the habisha 
rites, women worship Jagannatha as the young Krishna, the cow 
herdsman surrounded by his female devotees, or gopis (milkmaids). 
Frequently they create ephemeral, stylized, but intricate and 
individualized rice-powder paintings of the god and his followers. 
Replicating the activities of the gopis, the devotees churn milk, offer 
Krishna coconuts and cowrie shells, and dance ecstatically to 
demonstrate their devotional love of Krishna. 


Whenever possible, the rite concludes with a forty-mile pilgrimage 
to the temple of Lord Jagannatha in the holy city of Puri. One of the 
holiest and most famous shrines in India, this temple is best known for 
its annual chariot festival in July, which draws over 100,000 pilgrims. 
However, the religious cult of Jagannatha is also the focus of many other 
ceremonies, like the habisha, throughout the year. 


Habisha Rituals of Tila Sahu and Other Village Women 
Because habisha rituals are expensive and often inconvenient for 
other family members, Tila Sahu, like all prospective vow makers, asked 


and received permission from her family before beginning her habisha 


vows. Six days before the month of Kartik (October-November), I 
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watched a barber trim Tila's fingernails and toenails as a preliminary 
act of purification. After bathing, Tila summoned a Brahman family 


priest who customarily performed ceremonies for her family. 


To purify Tila further, the Brahman—a tall, thin man—sprinkled 
cow-dung water on her head. The Brahman then turned to me and said 
that people ought to purify themselves for habisha vows by drinking 
panchagavia, “the five holy substances of the cow”—milk, curds, 
clarified butter, urine, and dung—but that nowadays few people did 
it. After putting on a new sacred cloth, Tila offered her Brahman priest 
gifts indicating that she would be his disciple and follow his instructions 
on the performance of the rituals and that she would listen to his daily 
recitation from a sacred book during the month of Kartik. She also 
promised to fulfill her vows of fasting, purification, and sexual 
abstinence. 


On the following day Tila Sahu began the predawn bathing and 
purificatory rites of the habisha devotee. With nine other elderly and 
middle-aged Hindu women, only one of whom was a widow, she walked 
slowly into the chilly waters of the village pond. Facing north, waist 
deep in the water, they called out to three deities—Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Maheswar (Shiva) —asking them to witness their habisha vows. 
Turning east, the most sacred and auspicious direction, each woman 
scooped up a handful of water and called to all the holy rivers of India, 
venerated as Goddesses, to attend the womens sacred activities. Each 
woman threw this sanctified water over her head and body and then 
bathed. Facing south, the direction of death, sin, and pollution, each 
woman called to her ancestors to take a holy bath and witness the sacred 
events. Turning west, the direction symbolizing the completion of 
auspicious rituals, the women offered water to the deities of the ten 
directions (the cardinal directions, the ordinal directions, the zenith, 
and the nadir). Finally each woman dipped beneath the water three 
times, each time calling to the god Vishnu. The water of the pond was 
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especially purifying because it was the water of a sacred place where the 


village deity had been bathed. 


Dawn had nearly arrived as the women scooped up handfuls of 
mud and climbed out of the village pond. They shivered in their thin, 
wet, clinging saris as the biting October wind whipped past them. On 
the stone steps above the pond, the women, following Tila’s lead, patted 
the mud into little images of Damodar, a form of the deity Vishnu as a 
child, and then uttered prayers and sprinkled offerings of flowers and 
water over them. Standing and facing east, they offered prayers to the 
rising sun. Next they prayed to the rulasi, the holy basil plant sacred to 
Vishnu, that grew in a stone pot on the steps. Finally they entered the 
village temple next to the pond, where they waved burning wicks in 
tiny clay oil lamps before each of twenty-six deities and chanted songs 
describing their desire to merge their souls with the souls of the deities. 


I asked Tila why none of the women were young. She replied, “A 
habisha woman should be fifty years or over, so that menstruation has 
stopped. A woman who menstruates becomes ‘untouchable’ for four 
days and must stop her vow activities during that time. While she is 
impure, another person who is pure performs the rituals for her. A 
woman gets more dharma [merit] if she starts her vow rituals while her 
husband is alive, but she receives papa [demerit] if she performs the 
habisha while menstruating.” 


The other women smiled and nodded in agreement. They were in 
a Joyous mood, as befit the occasion. It was the beginning of their holy 
period of one-meal-a-day fasting, praying, and purifying themselves— 
a period when, as they pointed out to me, they put aside animosities 
and jealousies and ceased gossiping, turning instead to cooperation, 
expressions of good will, and religious devotion. 


The women went to their homes and cooked their meals. During 
the habisha they would eat only once a day, before sundown, or not at 
all if they so desired. Tila had previously collected the white unparboiled 
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rice, required for ritual practice, which would be her main food during 
her habisha days. (Rice used for everyday purposes is often partially 
cooked before final boiling.) Besides rice, she could eat only certain 
other foods considered to be pure: a variety of lentil, green plantain, 
taro, cucumber, ginger, and custard apple. The devotees were supposed 
to prepare their own meals, which had to be boiled. No spices were 
allowed, but each meal had to contain clarified butter, a substance 


considered holy because made from cow milk. 


After cooking her meal, Tila bathed again in the village pond and 
waved burning wicks at the deities of the temple. When she returned 
home, she washed her legs, hands, and face. Next she sprinkled water 
containing holy basil leaves—the sacred food of Vishnu—around the 
food pots and into the food, transforming it into Vishnu’s prasad, 


(sacred food). 


Then she ate, talking to no one but silently uttering the name of 
Vishnu at each bite. The habisha food is considered even more sacred 
than ordinary sacred food, so much so that the Brahman family priest, 
who ordinarily must not eat food cooked by persons of castes lower 
than his, regularly eats the food cooked by his habisha disciples. After 
offering some food to the Brahman, Tila gave the rest to her husband 
and son, as well as her daughter and granddaughter, who had come for 
a visit. 

Tila observed purificatory rules not only when she ate or bathed 
but when she performed other activities as well. She avoided touching 
and talking to untouchables and low-caste people. If she stepped on 
human urine or feces or on the feces of animals such as dogs, chickens, 
or goats, she bathed and sprinkled cow-dung water on her head. She 
was supposed to avoid gossiping and arguing, as well as begging and 
borrowing. At all times she carried with her two nuts representing 
Krishna and his brother. Throughout the day she prayed to these 
symbols of God and sang prayers to Vishnu that she had learned over 
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the years by listening to others. “The month of Kartik is a religious 
month,” she said. “Affection for God comes in that month. During 


Kartik I never feel away from God but devote my days to God.” 


On the first day of the month of Kartik, the full habisha ceremonies 
began. After bathing in the pond and praying in the village temple, Tila 
and the other women brought ritual articles to a holy basil plant in the 
front yard of the house where Usha, the Brahman woman, lived. 
Donated by the women’s husbands, these articles were offerings for the 
ceremonies honoring Krishna. While Usha directed the collection of 
the articles, Tila, using colored powders made from rice, charcoal, 
turmeric, and vermilion, created a picture around the holy basil plant. 
She drew Krishna in the form of Jagannatha, his brother Balabhadra 
and his sister Subhadra. Then she added a large garuda bird (the 
symbolic vehicle of Vishnu), foot-prints of Lakshmi, the goddess of 
wealth and wife of Vishnu (Jagannatha), and two bodyguards. She 
completed her picture with a ladder leading to the sea of eternity, a lotus 
plant (associated with Lakshmi), and a conch shell and a discus, symbols 
of Vishnu. 


Usha, the leader, began praying. She made the ululating hulahuli 
sounds that women utter at auspicious or holy occasions. The others 
then followed with other hulahuli. While ringing a bell, Usha threw 
offerings of flowers on the holy basil plant and water from the conch 
shell onto the sacred food. Then she raised her eyes to the sun and prayed. 
The other women presented their offerings by placing them in a brass 


plate that all of them held together, and they made the hulahulisounds 
as they held onto the plate. 


Then the women reenacted the familiar legend of Krishna and the 
milkmaids. One woman in the role of a milkmaid churned milk in a 
small clay bowl. Tila, playing the role of Radha, the chief milkmaid 
and divine lover of Krishna, placed the pot of churned milk on her head. 
The women, holding hands, formed a circle, danced, sang loudly, and 
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clapped their hands, imitating the devotional! worship of the milkmaids 
for Krishna. One of the women, in the role of Krishna, reenacted the 
practical jokes he played on the milkmaids—hiding their clothes while 
they were bathing in the river, moving the boat that would ferry them 
across the river, and delaying its return. Pretending not to know who 
he was, the milk-maids loudly criticized the boatman until he revealed 
himself as Krishna, beloved to all of them. One of the women, in the 
role of Krishna's mother, played with her son and tried to prevent his 
mischievous pranks, while the other milkmaids danced, sang, and 
laughed noisily. 

To end the ceremony, the women placed flowers and sacred water 
on the sides of one another's faces and on the tops of their heads. Then 
they prostrated themselves, touched their foreheads to the mound 
around the holy basil plant, and dispersed. 


Each day Tila and the other women performed their Krishna dances 
and games, increasing the tempo of the singing and dancing, twirling 
and leaping around the holy basil plant. Except for myself, adult males 


were not permitted to watch. 


On the final day Tila presented her Brahman family priest with a 
gift of cloth and food. The next day she invited her immediate family 
and relatives to a feast of goat-meat curry, reversing her month-long 
diet of bland vegetarian food. While all her relatives were sitting together 
and eating, Tila announced, “I have fulfilled my vow. God should bless 


me. I should receive that for which I performed my vow.” 


Padma Bewa, the old widow, did not participate in die habisha 
rituals on this occasion. “For thirty years I followed the rites of many 
vows, including habisha,” she said to me, “but after the death of my 
husband, I forgot all about them. Women observe their vows until their 
husband dies; then they stop, as I did. This is what women should do. 
My habisha was for my husband [to protect him]. When I first started 
habisha, I did it only occasionally, fasting for twenty of the chircy days, 
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eating only one meal of white rice at night. My husband was a temple 
priest. He often observed the habisha rites because the pilgrims he served 
would appoint him to perform habisha for them for five, seven, oreven 
twenty-one days—sometimes even for the entire month. So I vowed 
to perform the full habisha ritual with him, even though it was improper 
because I was too young. But our village deity had appeared to me ina 
dream and ordered me to do it, so I knew it was all right.” Padma Bewa 
did continue to observe some vows for her son. “ These days I carry out 


several fasting vows to protect my son. I will do this until my life ends.” 


The Religious Experiences of Tila Sahu 

Tila Sahu, the Confectioner’s wife, said to me with regret that she 
had visited Puri only twice in the month of Kartik but that both visits 
had been memorable experiences. “Thirty years ago I visited Puri during 
habisha for the first time,” she said. “I longed to participate, but I just 
watched others. I was not in habisha because I was too young—a new 
wife without children. 


“Ten years ago during the month of Kartik I went to Puri to see a 
dance in the temple of Lord Jagannatha. I hardly saw it because of the 
thousands of people there. Although I had traveled to Puri with relatives, 
I stayed alone that night in the temple. I watched how different habisha 
people worshiped. They became ecstatic, and in their devotional fervor 
they forgot all about the world. They tried to merge their souls into 
that of the deity. 


“When morning came, I returned to my uncle’s house in Puri. Then 
I bathed in the temple’s tank. Afterward I went with my relatives to the 
Gare of Heaven on the beach where the dead are cremated. We saw 
several women doing their puja [ritual]. I joined in and sang for them 
a habisha song that the milk-maids sang when Jagannatha and his 
brother went to help the king of Puri fight a war against the king of the 
south. All the habisha people were surprised at how much I knew. They 
happily pulled me into the center of their group, dressed me as Radha, 
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and dressed another woman like Krishna, while the others became 
milkmaids for the drama. We danced and sang on the beach, and the 
others praised me. Many groups of women were singing and dancing; 
one after another they invited me to dance and sing with them. I 


continued for twelve hours. 


“I returned home by bus. In the village we dance and sing but not 
like in Puri. Men and women in the village criticize habisha people 
because, they say, it is improper to sing and dance publicly. Those 


villagers are wicked. They have no power of devotion.” 


I asked Tila why she longed to go to Puri and why she performed 
her village habisha rituals so faithfully. Tila said that she had been trying 
to reach God since her childhood. When she was eleven years old, she 
met a babaji, an ascetic holy man of marvelous powers, who lived in a 
forest dwelling near her village. She brought him an offering of milk, 
sent by her mother. The babaji blessed her. “From that day,” she said, 
“my religious devotion increased, and I wanted to serve that baba. ” She 
returned each day with offerings of milk. Her mother, a devout woman, 
excused Tila from her ordinary household tasks so that she could serve 
the babaji. “I was happy because I preferred to be with the babaji than 
to do household chores,” said Tila. “So every day I went, and after a 
while] didn't need friends to go with me and play. I became very familiar 
with the babayji, like a disciple. The babaji never let the shadow of a 
mature or married woman fall across him. He ate sour meditation 


medicine to bind his body [prevent sexual discharge].” 


Tila said that the holy man used his religious powers to help villagers 
appease the Goddess Bimala so that she would not burn down their 
villages in the dry season. According to Tila, his powers astonished 
people. “What can I say about that baba’?” said Tila. “I was too young 
at that time. I did not follow any religious faith. I did not learn anything 
from him. I did not receive any remarkable abilities or magical powers. 
So when I think about him, I feel very unhappy. Tears come to my eyes. 
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What a powerful deity I lost! You can't imagine his qualities and 
abilities!” 

Tila served the holy man for three years. Then, when she was 
fourteen years old, a marriage proposal came to her house froma family 
in a nearby village. She was married soon after. After staying for a few 
days in her husband’s house, she returned to the home of her parents. 
She said, “That evening I remembered about the baba and decided to 
visit him the following morning. In the middle of the night, however, 
the babaji came and sat near my head. He said, Tila, look at me well; 
this is the last time you will see me. No matter how much you want to, 
you can never visit me again. You are married, so you must stay away. If 
you come near me, I'll beat you and drive you away!’ I cried and suddenly 
woke up. I never saw my babaji again. I heard that four months later he 
left the forest and that two months after that he left his mortal body. 
Since that time I have been searching through my habisha vows for 
someone like the babaji.” 


The Religious Experiences of Padma Bewa 

Padma Bewa, the old widow who had performed her habisharituals 
in Puri for thirty years, usually walked to that holy city. Each year Padma 
and about fifty or sixty women from her village, carrying their small 
grandchildren, their own food, and some cooking utensils, trudged the 
forty miles from their homes to the city of Puri, stopping and praying 
at holy shrines along the way. A couple of elderly men usually went with 
them. Ac Puri the women first visited several shrines and performed 
the prescribed purificatory rites. Then they walked to the beach and 
joined other groups of women who were singing, swaying, and dancing. 
When Padma joined them, she was swept up in wild exultation and 
lost all sense of self, time, and place. “While bathing or dancing,” she 
said, “I never felt tired. I was so happy from being in Puri that I felt no 
weariness.” Somevillagers returned home after one or two days; Padma 
usually stayed on the beach for many days and sometimes during the 
entire month fasting, praying and dancing. 
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I asked her how she had become a religious person. Padma said 
that from childhood she had believed strongly in various gods and 
goddesses. As a young childless wife, she visited temples all over Orissa, 
praying that the deities of those temples would bless her with a child. 
Although her prayers went unanswered, her faith remained strong. As 
she grew older, she visited various shrines whenever she could afford 
to. She planted fruits and plants sacred to different deities, and in her 
yard she worshiped Lord Vishnu’s holy basil daily. Each day she prayed 
to two gods and to twelve goddesses, all forms of the Mother Goddess. 


She said, “I prayed to them to pull me to their feet. I desired to visit 
their shrines. I thought about nothing but gods and goddesses. I enjoyed 
listening to the stories from the puranas [old books]. Each night, when 
I had no other obligations, I gathered with other women at the house 
of a Brahman woman who could read. She read us stories from the old 


religious books. 


“From her I learned about the powers of the gods and goddesses. I 
learned that by prayer and devotion people can receive whatever boons 
they wish. I had always had religious feelings, but now they grew in my 
heart more and more. I attended the nightly readings regularly because 
I liked it so much. I liked all of the gods and goddesses. 


“Then one night I had a dream in which Sri Lokanatha, one of Puri'’s 
deities, said, ‘Why do you delay visiting Lord Jagannatha at Puri? You 
have never seen him. You should go and visit him.’ I told my husband 
about my dream, and I persuaded him to come with me. That was my 
first trip to Puri. Soon after, I began going each year for habisha. 

“One year during habisha, while we were bathing on the Puri beach 
at the Gate of Heaven, the undercurrent took one of our women, 
swallowing her body into the womb of the sea. Although she was very 
old, we still cried at her death. We sent a woman back to our village to 


inform the drowned woman's son. 
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“When he arrived, he ran into the sea to drown himself, but the 
fishermen pulled him back. We tried to cheer him up, saying that, 
because his mother had been pious, she had received the gift of dying 
in the holy abode of Vishnu and Lakshmi. We tried to convince him 
that his mother’s death was a significant and noble one and that her 
fortune had guided her to die in this most sacred place, next to the Gate 
of Heaven, where the soul could reach heaven without any death 


ceremony. 


“The next morning all of us habisha women looked for the body 
along the seashore. Late in the morning a wave washed her onto the 
beach. Her son held her body and cried, and so did we. Then we collected 
bamboo and branches, carried her to the Gate of Heaven, and cremated 


her. 


“During those two days, instead of eating one meal a day, we ate 
nothing. How could we eat, thinking of the death of one of our 
companions and the sorrow of her son? We all prayed to Lord 
Jagannatha that he would bless us so that we might meet a death like 
that of our companion. But we are unfortunate. How can we get that 
sort of death? 


“Several people from that group have since died, but all of them 
died in the village. Several times I have dreamed that I died in Puri and 
that I saw my own funeral procession and ceremony. I liked that death. 
So every year I want to go to Puri to die, but only God knows whether 
I will be able to die in Puri.” 

The Significance of Habisha as a Hindu Ritual 

Habisha rituals, like practically all Hindu rituals, are concerned 
with the opposing themes of purity and pollution. This was evident in 
Tila Sahu’s performance of her month-long vow as she sought to increase 
purity and avoid pollution and polluting substances even more than 
usual. Closely linked with the concern abour purity and pollution is a 


concern to increase the auspicious and to driveaway the inauspicious— 
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a concern that runs through most Hindu rituals. In rituals thatenhance 
the auspicious, such as the habisha, marriages, and many calendrical 
celebrations of deities, worshipers acquire a high degree of ritual purity 
(eliminating more pollution than usual) in part by using purifying 
substances. Then, as Tila Sahu did, they share their high state of purity 
with their families by giving them sacred food. Thus auspiciousness 
radiates from the woman performing habisha. As part of the same 
theme, the habisha rites end with an abrupt reversal that returns the 
habisha worshipers to their ordinary state; they cook and share with 
their relatives a meal of goat-meat curry that, like all meat, is much less 
pure than the diet permitted during habisha. 


Habisha rituals, like all Hindu rituals, also involve sacred space and 
sacred time. Villagers like Tila Sahu and Padma Bewa believe that the 
region in which they live is itself a sacred space, and they replicate this 
space in their rituals. When the habisha followers make rice-powder 
paintings of deities, they, in effect, create a sacred altar. The women 
believe that, by purifying themselves and praying, they draw together 
the divine powers within themselves. They then transfer these powers 
to the inanimate pictures, bringing them to life as the deity, who is 
invited to the ritual as a friend. All Hindu worshipers engage in rituals 
to bring deities to life, whether in temples, houses, or, as the habisha 
women did, out in the yard next to the holy basil plant. The habisha 
worshipers are involved not only with sacred space but also with sacred 
time. The month of Kartik is a special holy time that heightens religious 
consciousness and releases worshipers from ordinary daily activities. 
The women deliberately drop what they consider to be bad behavior, 
such as gossiping and quarreling, and try to be cooperative. More 
importantly, during this month women engage in behavior that is 
normally forbidden—emotional public displays of dancing, singing, 


and worship. 


Habisha rituals fit neatly into the complex of theistic, devotional 
Hinduism. The beliefs and activities of the women closely parallel 
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practices in devotional Hinduism that have usually been studied and 
discussed by Western scholars as performed by men. The habisha 
women worship Vishnu, a popular deity of contemporary Hinduism, 
who has many forms and hundreds of different names. They identify 
most closely with the north-Indian deity Krishna, one of the most widely 
known forms of Vishnu. In Orissa, however, Krishna and his legends 
have been merged with Jagannatha, “Lord of the World,” a local deity 
probably of tribal origins who has his own distinctive traditions, stories, 
and art forms. The women's worship of Krishna through art and ritual 
is typical in Hinduism. The women who make the powder paintings 
create individualistic representations that are part of a distinct regional 
style of women’s ephemeral art (the paintings are rubbed away and 
recreated each day of the ritual). However, the paintings also contain 
symbols that are widely recognized throughout India—the conch shell, 
the garuda bird, the footprints of Lakshmi, and the discus. The women 
also retell and reenact, through dance and drama, all the beloved stories 
of Krishna and Jagannatha. 


The Significance of Habisha in the Life Cycles of Women 

Habishais performed most often by menopausal, married, upper- 
caste women. All three adjectives are crucial to understanding the 
significance of habisha in women's life cycles. 


Only upper-caste women are allowed to, or have reason to, perform 
habisha. To understand why, we must remember that one of the main 
stated reasons for performing habisha is to keep husbands alive. This is 
important to high-caste women both because of the difficulties an 
upper-caste widow faces and because of her economic dependency on 
her husband. A high-caste woman from the village of Tila Sahu and 
Padma Bewa most often remains at home, without outside 
employment, supported by her husband's family. Once widowed, she 
becomes inauspicious, an object of scorn anda source of potential sexual 
scandal. She is expected to remain at home doing household chores, 
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faithful to her deceased husband. But often she is assumed to be secretly 
involved with other men. Ordinarily, she must not attend auspicious 
rituals like marriages, and she may participate only in penance and 
purification rites. No wonder these women want to keep their husbands 
alive! 


By contrast, women from low and untouchable castes are not 
expected to perform the habisha rituals. Many of these women live in 
poor households, become wage earners outside of the house, and 
consequently have greater economic independence from their husbands 
than do high-caste women. Furthermore, lower- and untouchable-caste 
widows are not expected to remain faithful to their deceased husbands; 


instead, they are allowed to remarry and frequently do so. 


Almost all of those who perform the full thirty-five-day ritual are 
older wives, not yet widowed, who no longer menstruate. This suggests 
that the habisha marks an important transitional stage in the life pattern 
of ahigh-caste Hindu woman of Orissa—the stage between menopause 
and widowhood—and meets her distinctive needs. The most important 
question is why the habisha has become a ritual for older wives rather 
than younger ones. If habishais performed in part to protect husbands, 
why do young high-caste wives of childbearing age rarely perform the 
full habisha rituals, waiting instead until they become fifty years old? 
Surely young high-caste wives have as much at stake in keeping their 
husbands alive as do older wives. Whether young or old, a high-caste 
widow becomes inauspicious, is not allowed to remarry, and usually 


suffers greatly. 


There are at least five possible reasons why younger women usually 
do not perform habisha. The first, which Padma Bewa and Tila Sahu 
stressed, is that young wives will be menstruating during some of the 
days of the full habisha. Women in such a condition are considered 
polluting and should not perform the ceremony themselves, although 
it would be permitted ro have the rites performed by a proxy during 
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the days of actual menstruation. Second, young wives may be prohibited 
from performing the full habisha also because public singing and 
dancing are considered particularly inappropriate, if not scandalous, 
behaviors for young women. By contrast, women beyond the age of 
childbearing are allowed much greater freedom in speech and action. 
Third, the habisha is an expensive, time-consuming ceremony. Young 
women, who have a greater workload than older women in a joint 
household, are less likely to be released from their daily chores for thirty- 
five days than are older women, whose daily tasks are not as time 
consuming. Fourth, historically the rites were performed by widows 
and have only recendy become rites for older married women. Enough 
of their previous association with inauspicious widows may linger on 
to make the rites seem inappropriate for young, childbearing women. 
Fifth, with improvements in nutrition and health care, particularly for 
higher-caste and wealthy people, fewer husbands die young. The wives 
of young men may not consider their husbands to be as vulnerable to 
harm as do older women who are married to older men. The older wife, 
on the other hand, has strong reasons for performing the habisha ritual. 
Recognizing their aging husbands’ increasing vulnerability to disease 
and death, elderly women make and fulfill habisha vows to forestall 
the dreaded onset of widowhood with all its negative implications, 


including the expectation that they will no longer perform habisha. 


These menopausal wives are ina unique phase of their life cycle— 
a phase that allows and encourages them to engage in such rituals for 
the first time in their lives. It is also a phase that almost demands that 
they perform habisha, because through habisha they hope not to lose 
the status of older wives by becoming widows. Also, they are at a 
moment in their lives when they have passed through the stage of 
childbearing, which is associated with the polluting conditions of 
childbirth and menstruation. Menopause gives a woman greater ritual 


purity (absence of pollution) and frees her from the numerous ritual 
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proscriptions placed on women of childbearing age. Thus it is easier 
for older women to perform a ritual that will intensify their purity. 
Furthermore, menopausal women are released from many social 
obligations required of younger women. They enjoy the highest degree 
of domestic, social, and ritual freedom that any adult Hindu woman 
ever knows. Thus they have the time and the energy to perform habisha 
rites. The opportunities afforded to habisha women, who have 
completed all their worldly obligations, are similar to those offered to 
men who have completed their worldly occupations and can withdraw 
intoa stage of the life cycle that is more concerned with spiritual growth. 
This parallel is quite important in the study of women's life cycles. 


There is, however, a negative side. Menopausal women are 
increasingly vulnerable. The performance of marriage duties and 
childbearing—historically the primary functions of Hindu women— 
are mostly things of the past. More important, their husbands are aging, 
a fact that increases the threat of widowhood, with its concomitants of 
pollution and inauspiciousness. Thus these women have a great stake 
in prolonging this relatively free and fortunate phase of their life cycle. 
Consequently, they are increasingly concerned about husband and 
family protection, as well as with their own spiritual purification. 


The habisha has, therefore, come to symbolize an unusual period 
of freedom from men and their demands, as well as from the social 
obligations and ritual prohibitions that men ordinarily impose on 
women. But such freedom comes at the cost of increased vulnerability 
to widowhood. Although the women perform the rituals in part to 
protect their husbands, they perform the rituals mainly for themselves. 
The habisha, by reversing ordinary behavior, gives these women the 
opportunity to look after their own spiritual development before the 
ritual prohibitions of widowhood again limit their religious expressions. 
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Occupational Changes in an Urbanizing Hindu 
Temple Village 


This paper is a report of occupational changes which took place in the 
past decade in Kapileswar, an urbanizing Hindu temple village in the 
state of Orissa in Eastern India. The focus of the study is the impact of 
scarcity and opportunity on the Bauris, an impoverished caste of ex- 
untouchables near the bottom of the economic and social scale. The 
main aim of this paper is to indicate how people of a traditionally 
underprivileged caste adapt to a rapidly changing economic 
environment and to assess how successful their adaptations are 
compared with those of higher castes of the same community. The 
questions dealt with in this paper include the following: What happens 
when an increasing population must cope with limited or rapidly 
diminishing natural resources, and resource-restricted institutions and 
arrangements? What effects do new economic opportunities have ona 
traditionally exploited caste? To what extent are the changes caste 


induced? 


The data of this report are drawn from my sixteen-month field 
study of the village in 1962-1963 and my twenty-two month follow- 
up study? in 1970-1972. Kapileswar is a village of 2800 inhabitants. It 
isa multi-caste suburb of Bhubaneswar, a Hindu pilgrim center famous 
for its ancient temples. Whatis distinctive about the setting for thestudy 
is that in 1947 Bhubaneswar was designated the Capital of the state of 
Orissa, and virtually a new city was built around the ancient temple 
town, thereby suddently confronting the inhabitants of the Old Town 


and its surrounding village-suburbs with a new and contrasting world. 
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The Bauris of Kapileswar: A Traditionally Underprivileged Caste 

Although the Bauris are the second largest caste of the village, with 
452 individuals in 98 families, they constitute only about sixteen 
percent of the village population. Between 1962 and 1971 the Bauri 
caste increased 11.9%. In 1971 the average size of the Bauri family was 
4.6. This was slightly less than the village average of 4.7. The Bauris are 
found in many districts of the adjoining states of Orissa and Bengal, In 
the Bhubaneswar area, prior to Indian Independence, Bauri 
occupations usually consisted of stone quarrying, agricultural day labor, 
unskilled construction work, gathering wood, grass and leaves, and 
collecting and selling pieces of iron and broken glass. The Bauris of 
Kapileswar worked mainly as agricultural laborers for higher caste land- 
owners. Very few Bauris owned land. Most Bauris could not afford 
bullocks that would have enabled them to work as sharecroppers. 
Because they were alleged to have been born ritually unclean, and 
therefore potential pollutors of high-caste people, they were forced to 
live in segregated hamlets and were refused the use of public wells, as 
well as admittance to schools, shops and village shrines, including the 
main shrine of the large Shiva temple of Kapileswar. In sum, they were 
an exploited caste at the bottom of the economic and social scale. 
Contemporary Indian laws prohibit discrimination against groups such 
as the Bauris, who formerly were called ‘Untouchable.’ Nevertheless, 
not surprisingly, throughout India, the success of ex-Untouchables in 
improving their economic and social position has been quite uneven 
and sparse (Mahar 1972). 
The Rising New Capital 

The construction of the buildings of the new State Capital on the 
site of an old forest two and one.half miles from Kapileswar was 
accompanied by a rapid rise in the population of the town, from 16, 
512 in 1951 to 38, 211 in 1961 to 105, 514 in 1971 (Census of India 
1971 : 46). In part this increase resulted from gradually extending the 
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boundaries of the town to include twenty-one villages. Kapileswar was 
in the first group of seven villages that was made part of the town. The 
effects on Kapileswar were far-reaching. Due to housing shortages in 
the Capital, strangers rented houses in the village. Between 1950 and 
1962, 229 strangers moved to Kapileswar. They comprised 9.7 percent 
of Kapileswar’s population. By 1972 the number of strangers had risen 
to 407 individuals, a 77.7 percent increase. They constituted 14.5 
percent of the village population. Rents and land prices soared. City 
officials installed new public facilities such as electric lights, water 
spigots, drains and improved roads. There were substantial 
improvements in public health. These new facilities were brought into 
the high caste wards of Kapileswar as early as 1961. However, as late 
as 1971 three of the five Bauri hamlets still had received no new public 
facilities whatsoever. Just before the election of 1971 an electric line 
was strung through one of these Bauri wards, but no public lights were 
installed, and no other facilities have been added since then. 


Shifting Migration Patterns 

One immediate effect of the expanding Capital has been to alter 
Bauri migration patterns. In 1899 the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
connected Bhubaneswar with Calcutta. Since then, during times of 
unusual hardship, Bauris have migrated from Kapileswar to work as 
menial laborers in Calcutta and as tea garden workers in Assam. There 
were two big years of migration. In 1926, a year of famine in the village, 
thirteen of the thirty-two Bauri migrants about whom I have records, 
accompanied a work recruiter to Assam. They remained there from nine 
to twenty years before returning to Kapileswar. All but one of the thirty- 
two Bauri migrants have returned to their home village of Kapileswar. 
The single exception was a woman who married and remained in Assam. 
In 1957, the year thata fire destroyed most of Kapileswar, another group 
of ten individuals went to Calcutta and then to Assam. Only one person 


remained as long as three years, and most stayed less than one year, In 
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the decade of the 1960s, with many new economic opportunities 
available in the nearby rapidly expanding Capital and surrounding 
areas, andat the same time, with the deteriorating situation in Calcutta, 
the number of Bauris seeking work outside Orissa declined to four. Since 
1963 nobody has left. Furthermore, these last four Bauris worked for 
only a few days before returning. Similar changing migration patterns 
are found for the higher castes of the village (Freeman 1971: 7). 


The Bauri Labor Force 

Unquestionably, the Bauris as well as other castes of Kapileswar 
are responding to shifting conditions at home and away. But to what 
extent have the Bauris taken advantage of new opportunities offered 
by the Capital? A comparison of Bauri occupational changes from 1962 
to 1971 provides a good indication. In 1971 the work force of 269 
individuals consisted of 123 men, 133 women and 16 children who 
worked full time. Many more children worked part time with their 
parents or collected fuel during part of the day. There is considerable 
diversity in sources of income among the Bauris, since much of their 
work is seasonal. Thus an individual or family may be engaged in five 
or six different jobs. However, the important point is that the 
overwhelming majority of the families have retained their traditional 
occupations of agricultural labor and unskilled construction labor. 
Twenty years in an urban setting has led to some diversification of types 
of menial labor, but with two exceptions the Bauris have not turned to 
modern occupations requiring new skills (see Table 1). 
Agricultural Labor 

In part, the lack of change in Band occupations is a consequence 
of their poverty. Many higher caste people who own some paddy land 
can live off that land while learning new skills or seeking new jobs or 


educating their children to new jobs. The Bauris have no such economic 
cushion (see Table 2). 


In 1971 only nine percent of the Bauri families of Kapileswar owned 
any land. The amount was so small and the quality of their land so poor, 
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that even these owners were virtually landless. Moreover, between 1962 
and 1971 the total amount of land owned by Bauris decreased. Thus 
in 1971 the significant fact about Bauri agricultural occupations was 
thelow percentage of Bauri families engaged in the more remunerative 
agricultural jobs of working as landowner or sharecropper, and the high 
percentage of Bauri families working in the less remunerative positions 
of agricultural servant (kothia) and agricultutal wage laborer (mulya). 
There has been little change in this since 1962 (see Table 3). 
Table 3 
Agricultural occupations of Bauri Families in 1962 and 1971 


1962 Families % 1971 Families % 
Working Landowners and 
Sharecroppers 19 (22.4) 21 (21.4) 


Agricultural Servants 


(kothia) and 


Agricultural Wage 
Laborers (mulya) 


Non-agricultural Workers 6 (6.2) 
All but one of the non-agricultural families listed consisted of 
former cultivators who had become too old and weak or sick to continue 


strenuous work. 


66 (76.5) 71 (72.4) 


The disparities in income between these different agricultural 
occupations are considerable. In return for supplying the materials and 
for cultivating an owner's land, a sharecropper earns fifty percent of 
the crops he cultivates. An agricultural servant earns two rupees a day 
and receives the entire harvest of the crop from a small plot of land, 
usually one-tenth of an acre, which an owner gives him to cultivate. At 
harvest time, instead of his daily wage, he receives one-eighth of the 
paddy and straw he cuts. In return for this, he works throughout the 
year as a full time servant for his master and also cultivates his master’s 
land. Although an agricultural servant's daily wage is one-third less than 
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that of an ordinary cash wage laborer, the Bauris prefer to work as 
agricultural servants because it insures the security of a job and income 
every day. A cash wage laborer, in contrast, is faced with continual 
uncertainty in daily employment, and furthermore, he earns only one- 
twelfth of what he cuts at harvest. 


Although there has been little change in the combined number and 
percentage of landowing and sharecropping families from 1962 to 
1971, thenumber of individuals from these families working their own 
land has dropped from 13 to 8, while number of individuals working 
as sharecroppers similarly has declined from 57 to 27. During this same 
nine-year period the number of agricultural servants and agricultural 
wage laborers increased from 203 to 230. Among share-cropping and 
landowing families there was a sharp increase in the number and 
percentage of earners who work occasionally as agricultural servants 
or agricultural wage laborers (see Table 4). 


Table 4 


Earners in Bauri landowning and Sharecropping Families 


I Co 
No. % No. 9% 

re PR 
or Agricultural Wage Laborer (mulya) 26 (33.3) 56 (93.3) 


The main reason for these changes is that more high caste 
landowners are dismissing Bauri sharecroppers to forestall new land 
laws which enable those who cultivate a plot of land to claim it as their 
own. The landowners, many of whom are not experienced cultivators, 
now cultivate their own lands or hire day wage laborers rather than 


sharecroppers. A frequent result is a reduction in yields per acre. 
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Non-Agricultural Wage Labor 

In 1962, two hundred and forty men, women and children (89% 
of the force) worked occasionally as daily cash wage laborers. Theirwork 
included road and house construction. Fifty-seven men quarried stones. 
Women and children do not work in the quarries. In 1971, only two 
hundred seventeen Bauris (81% of the 1971 work force) worked as daily 
cash wage laborers, including one hundred eighty-two who worked on 
roads and buildings. Seventy-eight men worked in the quarries. Despite 
the increase in quarry workers from 1962 to 1972, the opportunities 
for work in the quarries have decreased. In 1962 a man could find quarry 
work almost every day. In the late 1960s there began a decline in stone 
quarrying and construction jobs. By 1972 the Bauris considered 
themselves lucky to work fifteen to twenty days a month. Women 
construction workers earn a daily wage of 2-1/2 rupees (about $0 35 at 
the 1972 exchange rate of 7.2 rupees per one U. S. dollar), while the 
men earn about three rupees (U. S. $0. 42). Stone quarrying pays more 
but is physically so demanding that only the young and the strong are 
able to do it. Workers are paid four-tenths of a rupee per stone. Usually 
they can cut about ten stones per day, thus earning four rupees a day. 
The men also do other occasional seasonal jobs such as digging wells 
and thatching roofs. 
Collecting 

One of the major occupations of women is gathering leaves, grass 
and bundles of wood for fuel. In 1971, 124 women from 85 families 
engaged in this task. Due to the cutting of forests around Bhubaneswar 
the women now must walk about eight miles to the nearest forest area, 
spend several hours collecting wood, and then return with their loads 
of fifty kilograms or more on their heads. 

In addition, young children and elderly or lame individuals, who 
cannot workat strenuous agricultural and constructions jobs, fecch fuel 
or collect coal cinders from the railroad beds. Others collect broken 
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scraps of iron and glass which they sell for a fraction of a rupee. Many 
Bauris sell these items in Cuttack city, eighteen miles north of 
Bhubaneswar, where they can get a slightly better price than in 
Bhubaneswar. They commute by train between these two cities. They 
do not buy tickets, but instead jump on and off the train between 
stations. In 1971, one hundred thirty-eight Bauris in 88 families earned 
all or part of their incomes from collecting fuel and other items. 


New Occupations with Traditional Skills 

There are a few Bauris who have turned to jobs which were not 
traditionally done by people of their caste. In 1962 Bauris were already 
working as musicians. By 1972 twenty-one young men played 
instruments at weddings and dramas. Music making is supposed to be 
done by castes lower than the Bauris. But musicians earn five to ten 
rupees per performance, which is a tempting if irregular amount by 
village standards. 


By 1972 a few Bauris had taken new jobs than no Bauri had done 
in 1962. Nine men from six of the landowning or share-cropping 
families now transport quarry stones with bullock carts. The men earn 
one-third of rupee per stone slab, and thisamounts to seven to ten rupees 
a day during the dry season when the stones are quarried. This is two to 
three times the daily wage earned by unskilled laborers. In 1972 sixreen 
Bauri men, women and children occasionally caught fish or collected 
grass which they sold in the Old Town market. In 1964 one Bauri rented 
a permanent spot in the New Capital Market, where he sold betel. He 
also became a small money-lender. Within six mouths his betel business 
failed, due to family troubles which consumed his time and his capital. 
He lost his spot in the market, and now there are none available. No 
other Bauri from Kapileswar has tried to set up a permanent market 


business. Three Bauris, all born outside of Kapileswar, work as cycle 
rickshaw drivers. 
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Occupations with New Skills 

Most of the jobs which are new for the Bauris are traditional for 
other castes. Only two Bauris do work that requires modern skills. Both 
of them are automobile mechanics. One of them, a stranger, acquired 
his skills in Calcutta. Later, he came to Bhubaneswar, married a woman 
from Kapileswar, and moved into her house. Subsequently, he trained 
one of his Kapileswar in-laws as an automobile mechanic and later 


helped him to find a job. 


Although Bauri occupational changes have been rather limited 
most older Bauris believe that they are better off than they were before 
Independence and the construction of the new city. Instead of 
cherishing the past, they say, “Before the Capital we had no work and 
we starved. Now there is more work and usually we do not go hungry.” 


Comparison of Bauri and Mallia Caste Prosperity 

Compared with the traditionally privileged high castes, the Bauris 
do not appear to be making much progress. The most revealing 
comparison is with the Mallias, the largest and most powerful caste of 
the village. They constitute 37% of the population of Kapileswar (1042 
out of 2800 persons). The Mallias are a caste of temple servants found 
only in Kapileswar. There economic and political power was based on 
their control of the lands and management of the Kapileswar temple. 
The gap in land ownership between Bauris and Mallias is great. While 
only about nine percent of the Bauri families (nine out of ninety-eight) 
own land, fifty-two percent of the Mallia families (one hundred 
seventeen out of two hundred twenty-five) own land. The average size 
of Mallia and Bauri families is about the same, 4.6 individuals, but the 
average landholding of paddy lands per family is vastly different 1.26 
acres for the Mallias, and only .04 acres for Bauri families. 


The disparity in land ownership accurately reflects disparities in 
wealth between these two castes (see Table 5). 


The two Bauri automobile mechanics own four of the luxury 
items owned by Bauris. Clearly, the Bauris lack capital to start business 
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or to get training in new jobs. In contrast, the Mallias have taken 
advantage of new opportunities which the Bauris are unable to pursue. 
Sixty-three individuals, or 25 percent of the Mallia male working 
force, are employed as government servants. In contrast no Bauri has 
a government job. This is not simply a consequence of disparities in 
educational level, since many illiterate Mallias hold low grade 
government jobs. Similarly, eleven Mallias own shops in 
Bhubaneswar, while another twenty-one own shops in Kapileswar 
village, often in or near Bauri wards. No Bauri owns a shop. For the 
Mallias government service and business are new jobs, and they have 
developed almost entirely since the construction of the New Capital. 
Mallia government servants have increased from 3 in 1953 to 63 in 
1971, while Mallia shops increased from 4 in 1950 to 30 in 1971. 
An additional thirteen Mallia shops failed. During the time of this 
spectacular development among the Mallias, the Bauris have been 
unable to break out of the cycle of low paid unskilled seasonal jobs. 


Bauris have few contacts who can help them get new kinds of 
jobs. No one helps them find Governrment jobs. In contrast, the 
Mallias inform their friends and relatives when low grade government 
jobs in Bhubaneswar become available and how to apply for them. 
On rare occasians high caste people help Bauris find non-government 
jobs. The first Bauri to become an automobile mechanic got his start 
when a Brahman from his home village noticed this man's absorbing 
interest in mechanics and arranged to place him in a training position 
in Calcutta. Similarly, a Mallia supplied the Bauri betel seller with 
capital as well as a spot in New Capital Market. 


Another indication of the low economic level of the Bauris is 
their degree of indebtedness to higher caste vilagers. About fifty 
percent of the Bauri families are continually in debt. This number 
increases dramatically just before the November harvesting when food 
becomes scarce. Many additional Bauri families want to take loans 
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but they are refused as bad credit risks. According to a survey 
conducted in June, 1971, 45 of the 98 Bauri families were in debt. 
Table 6 shows that Bauri agricultural families with assured 
employment and income (owners, sharcroppers and argicultural 
servants) received loans that averaged twice the value of loans given 
to families with uncertain employment (agricultural wage laborers). 
Over 90 percent of the loans given to Bauris were given by employers 
or professional moneylenders. The remaining loans came from friends 
and relatives. Over two-thirds of the money-lenders (37 out of 55 
individuals) were Mallias. All but three of the 96 loans taken by Bauris 
were secured without mortgages. Most employers and all professional 
moneylenders charge a yearly twenty-five percent interest, payable in 
paddy or in cash, on their loans (see Table 6). 


Significantly, over half of the 96 Bauri loans were exclusively for 
food. About twenty percent were for cultivation, ten percent for 
medicine, and ten percent were for ritual expenses such as marriages 
and funerals. The remaining ten percent were for miscellaneous 
reasons. Only four loans were taken for more than one purpose. Only 


one of these multiple purpose loans was to further the education of a 


child. 


An additional cause of Bauri economic distress is that the Bauris 
often spend their daily wages immediately, either on minor luxuries 
or on food in tea stalls, They rarely save money, even when they have 
it, and they are easily and frequently cheated by higher caste 
shopkeepers who typically overcharge Bauris on small purchases. 
Although the wages of Bauris are small, their daily income is, 
surprisingly, not much less than that of many Mallias because Bauri 
women are earners while most Mallia women are not. 


A final deterrent to Bauri success in seizing new job opportunities 
is that after centuries of social discrimination and economic 


exploitation many Bauris understandably are afraid of retribution 
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from high castes if they take new jobs. Thus the Bauris of Kapileswar 
have refused to learn to become skilled masons. A skilled mason earns 
more than double the wage of an unskilled laborer. A caste of 
cultivators from nearby village recently learned skill masonry work 
and thus improved their economic standard. The Bauris, who work 
side by side with these masons, say that they fear to learn the new 
skills; they would make mistakes and then would be dismissed from 
their jobs. 


An Assessment of the Bauri Situation 

The economic situation of the Bauris is dominated by the 
unpredictability of seasonal jobs, by periodic scarcity of food, and by 
mounting competition for highly prized but increasingly scarce 
positions as sharecroppers. 


Since there are great disparities in income between sharecroppers, 
agricultural servants and cash wage laborers, it is not surprising that 
Bauris compete desperately to get scarce sharecropper and agricultural 
servant jobs. They often give prospective employers gifts of food 
collected and fish caught in the nearby river, free labor, and much 
flattery and respect. The seriousness of their competition is seen when 
it is realized that even some sharecroppers are not able to get enough 
land to cultivate to supply paddy for their families for the entire year. 
In the case of agricultural servants and cash wage laborers, earnings 
of paddy from harvesting may last no longer than four to six months. 
Consequently, most Bauris must supplement their incomes by taking 
on additional jobs, such as thatching roofs, construction and stone 
quarrying. These typically are done during the dry season months of 
January to June, that is, between the harvesting of the old crop and 
the planting of the new crop. However, with a slump in construction 
and quarrying since 1966, dry season jobs are also scarce. 


This is the condition of the Bauris under ordinary circumstances. 


During periods of crop-destroying disasters such as cyclones, floods, 
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or droughts, the situation of the landless Bauris becomes desperate 
Furthermore, disasters appear to be the rule, not the exception. The 
Census of India, 1961 provides a revealing summary of major natural 
disasters that have befallen the District of Puri, the 4000 square mile 
coastal tract in which the village of Kapileswar is located (Census of 
India 1961: 11-12, 28). During the sixty-year period, 1901 and 1960, 
there were only twenty-five average to good years in which there 
were sufficient crops and the absence of epidemics. In each of the 
remaining thirty-five years one or more calamities caused considerable 
loss of life, and widespread destruction of crops and property. There 
were fourteen years in which there was excessive rain or flooding, 
eleven in which there were droughts, four big October-November 
cyclones, six years in which unspecified weather conditions ruined 
the paddy crop and sixteen years in which virulent epidemics of 
smallpox, malaria, influenza, cholera or dysentery, or a combination 
of these decimated the population. Since 1950 the frequency and 
severity of epidemics have declined. 


Within the eighteen-year period, from 1955 to 1972, the village 
of Kapileswar had only four good paddy harvests, but fourteen years 
of calamities, including eleven years in which there were excessive 
rain or flooding, three fires, six damaging high winds or cyclones, 
eight years of drought or insufficient rainfall, six years in which there 
were epidemics of debilitating diseases, and one year in which insects 
totally destroyed the pulse crop. A community such as Kapileswar 
usually can withstand a year of calamities but becomes extremely 
hard pressed when there occur several successive years of disasters. 
The four years between 1969 and 1972 were a period of continuous 
disasters. First, there was an August 1969 cyclone followed 
immediately by thirteen days of heavy continuous rain. The result 
was massive destruction of mud and thatch buildings, destruction 
of lowland crops, and loss of livestock, loss of man hours and income, 
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and widespread hunger among those who depended on a daily 
wage for their food and who had no food stored at home. 


In September 1969 there was insufficient rainfall. This led to 
three days of violent clashes between rival villagers over use of scarce 
water for irrigation. The year of 1969 ended with an estimated forty 
percent loss of paddy and a sixty percent loss of pulses. 1970 was 
characterized by insufficient water in June. There were excessive rains 
and flooding in July and August. The overall loss of paddy that year 
was estimated to be sixty percent. In 1971 a series of minor disasters 
was capped by a major cyclone at the end of October. In Kapileswar 
many houses were damaged. Fifty percent of the paddy crop was 
lost. In some of the harder hit areas of coastal Orissa there was 
extensive loss of life and property, with crop losses up to one hundred 
percent. 


1972 was characterized by a severe drought through the summer 
months and well into June, which delayed plowing and sowing. This 
adversely affected the growth of the paddy Crop. In early June a 
cyclone and fire damaged village houses and utterly destroyed three 
hundred houses in the Old Town, including numerous shops owned 
by Kapileswar villagers. There was flooding in July. This was followed 
by a massive outbreak of typhoid in the village. Cultivators were 
pessimistic about the expected outturn of paddy when I left the village 
in July. The price of rice in the market had nearly doubled in six 
months, a somber indication of scarcity brought about by the 
destruction of the previous year's harvest by the cyclone. 

What saves many landowners is that they have some stores of rice 
from previous years. There is nothing for the landless to fall back on. 
Consequently, most Bauris invariably use up whatever margins of 
food they manage to save. They periodically subsist on one meal a 
day, or one meal every other day. Similarly, there is no margin to tide 
over a Bauri who becomes too ill to work. He simply does nor eat, 
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unless another member of his family can provide for him or unless 
he can get a loan from an employer. There are frequent Bauri family 
quarrels over food. On occasion these lead to the breakup of joint 


families. 


Conclusion: Caste, Scarcity and Opportunity 

Economic benefits from the Capital favor high castes such as the 
Mallias, many of whom have changed their traditional occupations 
Economic opportunities for the Bauris have improved, but relatively 
far less than for the high castes. This is because the Bauris, limited by 
lack of wealth, contacts, education and a positive self-image, are simply 
doing unskilled labor as their ancestors have done for generations. 
The only significant difference is that they earn slightly more than 
their ancestors did. The result is a rapidly widening gap between the 
Bauris, all of whom are poor, and the high castes, many of whom 
have middle to high incomes. 


The brief comparison of Mallias and Bauris illustrates that people 
of different castes within Kapileswar make widely varying choices in 
attempting to accommodate their life styles to changing economic 
and social circumstances. Each caste group is highly selective. 
Consequently, each group misses or neglects opportunities which 


others exploit. 


In this study I described three reasons for these variable responses: 


caste values, scarcity, and available opportunities. 


Caste values 

The village of Kapileswar provides numerous examples of caste 
induced change. Mallias seek government jobs and higher education 
but avoid menial labor and agricultural development. Business castes 
focus on business and neglect higher education, government jobs 
and cultivation. Bauris seek unskilled construction jobs but, on 
account of their fears of retribution refuse to learn skilled masonry, 


are uninterested in sending their children to school, and, although 
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they are now permitted to do so, remain reluctant to enter major 


shrines used by high caste people. 
Scarcity 


Despite caste pressure, some people have turned to occupations 
which are not highly valued by their caste people. A few Mallias 
work as menial laborers. Some Bauris, a very few have tried new 
modern occupations such as automobile repair. A number of Bauri 
youths have become part time musicians, a task previously considered 
beneath their station. Some of these new choices are profoundly 
influenced by conditions of scarcity. 


In particular, 1 considered what happens when an increasing 
population must cope with (a) limited natural resources such as land 
and water, (b) rapidly diminishing natural resources such as quarries 
and forests, and (c) resource-restricted institutions and arrangements. 
For example, the Kapileswar temple, with its limited temple service 
positions, and the government, with its limited number of government 
jobs, have caused widespread occupational, social and ritual changes 
among rapidly increasing Mallias and Brahmans. At the other end of 
the social and economic scale, the Bauri life style has been greatly 
affected by limited numbers of available places for sharecroppers and 
even for agricultural cash wage laborers, Scarcity also results from 
frequent natural disasters such as flood, drought, cyclone and fire, 
with the consequent loss of lives, crops and property. Finally, scarcity 
is seen in an inequitable distribution of wealth that leaves those at 
the bottom end of the economic scale with barely enough food to 


survive on in ordinary times, and with no margin for disasters. 


The consequences of scarcity are wide reaching. Calamities and the 
destruction of crops lead to soaring food prices, hunger, to widespread 
emigration from Kapileswar, to selling land and ornaments, and to 
increased indebtedness. Scarcity prompts villagers to change their 


occupations, ordinarily along caste approved lines. But the change 
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may be to non-approved lines. Scarcity affects the ability of villagers 
to pay for an education for their children, and it prompts family 


disputes over land and food. 


Available Opportunities 

New opportunities also affect directions of change. The building 
of the New Capital at Bhubaneswar induced migrants to return from 
Calcutta, encouraged high caste Brahmans and Mallias to abandon 
not only their economically unrewarding temple service but also their 
voluntary temple worship. New economic and social opportunities 
are responsible for the commercialization of the traditional tasks of 
Barbers and Washermen, the founding of numerous shops and 
businesses by non-business castes, the acquisition of new skills such 
as automobile and bicycle repair, the abandonment of old village 
forms of leisure activity in favor of new ones in the Capital, and the 
decline of old ritual performances and festivals in favor of new ones. 


Furthermore, as economic and social opportunities change, 
villagers try to adapt to these new changes. Traditional businessmen 
selling in the New Capital find that if they are to survive they must 
change their old credit-giving procedures and their rigid exclusion 
of ex-Untouchables from their shops. Educated Mallias and Brahmans 
are finding that government jobs which were plentiful in the 1960s 
are no longer available. Consequently, some of these young high caste 
men are beginning to turn their attention to business and to learning 
improved methods of cultivation. Other castes are not able to adapt 
very well to these new changes. The previously well-to-do Goldsmiths 
of Kapileswar are out of work and on the economic decline. The ex- 
Untouchable Bauris, who found plentiful work as stone quarry and 
construction laborers in the 1960s find themselves out of work with 
the slow down of construction in the New Capital in the 1970s. The 
few Bauri children who are in the upper school grades are being 


educated for government jobs that do not exist. 
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Thus the opportunities of the 1960s have become the dead ends 
of the 1970s. The villagers of Kapileswar find themselves confronted 
once more with the crisis of adapting to a rapidly changing new 
world over which they have little control. Until now the Bauris have 
been at best no more than marginally successful in adapting their life 
styles to changing conditions. If present trends continue, little more 
than this can be expected for many years to come. 


Endnotes: 

1. The field research of 1970-1972 was supported by a fellowship 
from the American Institute of Indian Studies. I am grateful to 
the Institute for its generous help. For critical comments on this 
paper I am indebted to Professor Cora DuBois, Harvard 
University. For assistance in collecting data I am indebted to Mr. 
Harihar Mallia of the village of Kapileswar. 


2. Fora parallel report on occupational changes among a high caste 
group in the same village, see Freeman (1971: 1-13). 
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5. 
A Firewalking Ceremony That Failed 


We fear up to the moment we step on the fire. We fear our goddess 
Kali, and what might happen. Who knows? So we throw ourselves 
before her. We pray to her all day for seven days; we think of nothing 
else. Then, if we have followed the rules of ritual observance, we can 
walk over the fire without difficulty. (a firewalker who was burned 
while walking over hot coals on 15 April 1972).! 


Never in the memory of anyone in the village had there been a 
grotesque fiasco like this one. The annual firewalking ceremony was 
the most sacred event of the village of Sunderpur in the eastern coastal 
state of Orissa, India.? True, sometimes in past years a firewalker had 
been burned. But no one doubted that anyone who was burnt must 
have failed to carry out at least one of the preliminary rites of 
purification before embarking on the test by fire of his religious faith. 


In 1972, however, ten out of fifteen of the firewalkers were 
burned, some severely. They refused to accept any explanation that 


would put the blame for the disaster on themselves. 


When people perform rituals properly and the gods do not heed 
them, people may lose faith in either the rituals or in their gods. The 
extraordinary failure at Sunderpur caused an entire community of 
believers to display aspects of their religious faith that, although rarely 
seen, were nevertheless crucial to understanding the importance of 


religion in their lives. 


While many anthropologists have written about Hinduism, few 
have focused on religious experience. Valuable as psychological, 
symbolic, and structural analyses of Hinduism may be, they do not 
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by themselves adequately convey the significance of religious faith 
and experience in the lives of devout Hindus. Moreover, such studies 
provide no guidelines for understanding the limits of religious faith, 
the processes by which faith may become questioned, and the ways 
in which believers attempt to resolve fundamental religious conflicts. 


In this paper, in addition to discussing the social background 
and symbolic significance of Orissan firewalking, I shall describe the 
deep crisis of faith that both caused and was caused by the failure of 
Sunderpur’s firewalking ceremony, and how this crisis affected the 
religious outlook of the believers in this ceremony. My aim is to 
convey what this crisis meant to the anguished believers whose beloved 


deity failed them. 


Jhammu Jatra: The Firewalking Ceremony 

Each year thousands of Orissans in hundreds of villages, 
beginning a day before or on Pana Sankranti, a holy day that falls in 
mid-April, subject themselves to ordeals by fire in which they test 
their faith that the goddess Kali has the power to protect them. 


The climax of the most frequently performed religious rite is 
firewalking, in which from one to 25 or more persons walk over hot 
coals; they are observed by up to 20,000 spectators. The paths of hot 
coals are from 20 to 60 yards in length, and fire walkers traverse their 


entire length back and forth from three to seven times. 


There are, however, many other ordeals by fire. One of the most 
dramatic of these is fireswinging, in which devotees dressed in loin 
cloths are lifted to scaffolds, flipped upside down, tied by the ankles 
with ropes, and then swung, hanging face down, through blazing 
fires. After each swing, the attendants on the scaffolds hold the ropes 
fast and daub the fireswingers with sacred sweet water and aromatic 
sandalwood paste, and make the fire flare up by throwing pungent 
resin on it, while men chant, “Hail the name of God!” and women 


make ululating sounds as they do ac all auspicious or holy occasions. 
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After they have gone through the fire seven times in each direction, 


the fireswingers are taken down, usually unharmed. 


In other villages, participants do not perform ordeals by fire; 
instead, they pass hot skewers through their tongues, lick boiling 
milk, or pass hooks through the skin of their backs. In some villages 
worshippers of Kali on Pana Sankranti day do not attempt any ordeals, 
but instead participate in or listen to a devotional chanting dance 
calied the patua, the performance of which may continue for seven 
days (Das, 1953: 81-82). Ordeals are performed both by tribal peoples 
in the states of Bihar and Orissa as well as by nontribal residents in 
states such as Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, and in overseas Indian 
communities (Babb, 1975: 132-40; Das, 1953: 81-85; Kuper, 1960: 
217-27; Rosner, 1966; Freeman, 1974). 


While firewalking is performed only once a year, the worship of 
Kali, the patron of firewalking, occurs daily throughout the year. 
Kali, one of the forms of the mother goddess, is worshipped at 
numerous small village shrines by devotees who pray that she will 
help them overcome personal problems. At these shrines Kali is 
represented by numerous shapes and is known by many different 


names. 


In paintings and sculpture, Kali usually is depicted as having a 
paradoxical character, representing at the same time two contradictory 
opposites. Zimmer (1946: 211-15: figs 67, 69) observes that Kali 
represents the dynamic force of the universe, the temporal aspect of 
the absolute. She represents simultaneously life and death, creation 
and destruction, which are part of the same process. She often is 
represented dancing on Shiva, her husband, the eternal aspect of the 
absolute. While Kali usually is shown representing destruction, 
wearing skulls, holding a sickle and a freshly decapitated head, she 
also may be holding at the same time a bowl! of life-nourishing food. 
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These contradictory themes are represented not only in art, but 
also in the firewalkirig and fireswinging ceremonies. The life-affirming 
aspects of the mother goddess as Kali are represented by green mangoes 
which are tied to the fireswinging scaffold, and by libations of sacred 
sweet water; death and the destructive aspects of Kali are represented 
by animal sacrifices at which shamanistic curers called kalasi, who 
represent the goddess, drink the blood.’ 


Finally, contradictory aspects of Kali are also represented in the 
personal worship of the devotees of Kali, who ask her for help, yet 
fear that she may punish them with disease or death if they displease 
her. Firewalking represents an extreme extension of these contradictory 
attitudes. Firewalkers usually have suffered great crises, such as illnesses 
in their family that they believe have been caused by Kali. They ask 
the goddess to cure those who are afflicted, and as a testimony to 
their faith in her power, they vow to walk over fire, often at each 
annual ceremony for five or more years. While firewalkers may come 
from any caste, women are not permitted to walk over the coals unless 
they are kalasis. In some communities outside Orissa, women 
frequently are firewalkers (see Kuper, 1960: 219). 


Firewalking, like many Hindu ceremonies, is a brata (or vrata) 
rite—a vowed observance. Historically, vows have been an important 
part of Hindu ritualism for centuries. Kane, for example, lists 
hundreds of vowed observances that are referred to in Hindu religious 
writings, particularly those known as puranas, which contain some 
25,000 verses on vows (Kane, 1974: 57, 251-462). People take vows 
mostly to secure something in this world, such as progeny, wealth, 
good fortune, health, fame, or long life; sometimes people take vows 
to gain something both in this world and in the next (Kane, 1974: 
55; Das, 1952: 209-10). Some vows last only a day; others a lifetime, 
but whether they be long or short, failure to fulfil a vow, cither 


personally or by proxy, is said to lead to dire consequences (Kane, 
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1974: 47-48). The puranas contain detailed descriptions of rules that 
vow-takers should follow. These include fasting, worshipping gods, 
frequent purificatory baths, sexual abstinence, avoidance of drinking 
water, chewing betel or sleeping during daylight hours, and many 
other injunctions (Das, 1952: 213). The proper performance of vows 
brings the vow-taker not only the rewards that he or she seeks, but 
also is said to invest such a person with great spiritual power. For 
example, a virtuous wife who properly performs particular vows is 
said to be able to gain the power to prevent the death of her husband 
(Kane, 1941: 567-68). 


The key figures at firewalking ceremonies are the kalasis. The 
villagers believe that when the kalasis go into a trance, the soul of the 
mother goddess enters them. While in trance, the kalasis are believed 
to be the deity, and are addressed by the deity’s name. The trance 
may occur at any time, but almost invariably occurs during religious 
ceremonies. Like shamanistic curers elsewhere in India, Orissan kalasis 
usually are very poor or are of very low caste (Berreman, 1964: 61, 
62; O’Malley, 1929: 83-84). When they are not possessed by the 
goddess, kalasis are treated as ordinary villagers, but in their religious 
roles they have a large following of worshippers from all castes and 
economic levels. Throughout the year, kalasis give advice and perform 
faith cures in their role as the goddess, while on Pana Sankranti day 
they select those firewalkers whom they consider pure and lead them 
over the hot coals. 


Ritual Preparations 

For the past 20 years the firewalking ceremony at Sunderpur 
had been led by two kalasis, both of whom were of a caste of 
untouchables called Bauri. (The life style of the Bauris has been 
described by Freeman 1977.) 


One of these kalasis, an old woman, represented a mother goddess 


called Banadurga, whose shrine was located in a Bauri ward of the 
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village. The other kalasi, a man, represented the mother goddess 
Chandi, whose shrine was in a field just outside of the village. For 
years both of these kalasis had walked over hot coals without mishap. 


Ten days before the firewalking ceremony was to begin, a 
magician, called a gunia, of Sunderpur challenged the Chandi kalasi’s 
authority and powers by declaring that he would prove that he could 
walk over the coals without being burnt, even though he had not 
performed any of the seven-day ritual purifications and vows as 
required by the kalasi of firewalkers for their protection. Villagers 
fear magicians, who are believed to have malevolent powers. After 
going into trance, the Chandi kalasi replied with the voice and 
authority of the goddess: if the magician tried to walk over hot coals, 
the goddess would punish and burn him. 


One week before the ceremony, eleven prospective firewalkers, 
including two who were attempting the ordeal for the first time, 
went to live at the Sunderpur village temple, where they prayed, 
performed ritual ablutions, cooked and ate one vegetarian meal a 
day, and drank water once a day with their meal. They were not 
supposed to swallow at any time during the day except during the 
time of their meal, and they were supposed to refrain from touching 
anyone. For the first six days, by a ruling of the chief firewalker, 
whose word was law on such matters, they were permitted to converse 
only among themselves, or with me, or with their kalasi leaders. For 
the final 24 hours, he imposed vow of total silence on them. 
Furthermore, during the entire week of ritual purification they were 
not permitted to leave the temple grounds except to visit their kalasis, 
who did not remain in the village temple bur at their own shrines, 
where they prepared themselves for the coming ordeal. These activities 
and prohibitions, which were intended to purify them, were their 
sole preparations for firewalking. 


Because I was able to converse with him in the Oriya language 
and thus gain his confidence, the chief firewalker invited me to remain 
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in the temple until the final 24 hours before the ceremonies. During 
my stay in the temple, I was permitted to observe the rituals and 


even to interview the prospective firewalkers. 


The chief firewalker, whose grandfather had founded the 
firewalking ceremony in Sunderpur 90 years ago, informed the two 
new firewalkers that they were supposed to pay for all their own 
expenses (about one month's wages for an agricultural field laborer), 
and he helped them to arrange the material items they would need: a 
gift to the deity, new clothes, turmeric paste and oil which they would 
daub on themselves after morning and evening baths, rice, lentils, 
and vegetables for the daily meal, the coals that they would walk 
over, the fan used to keep the coals hot, aromatic resin sprinkled on 
the glowing coals, and dried coconuts which they would carry while 
walking over the coals. 


The daily ritual preparations of the firewalkers took only a few 
hours; the rest of the day they sat listlessly on the temple’s cool, white- 
washed veranda and talked. A frequent topic was the impending 
confrontation between the magician and the kalasi who was their 
religious leader. The firewalkers said that they were worried. Some 
magicians are said to be so powerful that they can cause a deity to 
come under their control. When this happens, the deity becomes 
“silent,” she is unable to appear in the form of a kalasi. Her powers 
are then used solely for the magician’'s malevolent purposes. The 
firewalkers recounted an incident of 50 years ago in which a magician 
caused the deity of the Sunderpur temple to become permanently 


silent; since that time, this deity has not appeared as a kalasi. 


Although men of all castes may elect to walk the fire, all of 
Sunderpur’s firewalkers except the kalasis were from middle castes 
such as goldsmith, confectioner, oilpresser, and cultivator. They ranged 
in age from 24 to 67, but several of them had begun firewalking 
when they were only 12 years old.* While most were literate, none 
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had attended more than six years of school. All of them worked at 
their hereditary caste occupations except the chief firewalker, who 


worked for the railroad. 


Most of the men walked over the coals to ward off their own or 
their children’s illnesses, and many planned to carry their children 
with them if these children were too small to walk over the coals 
themselves. One 60 year old cultivator-caste man, who was preparing 
to carry his grandson for the seventh time, said that he started 
firewalking 35 years ago in gratitude to the mother deity after she 
blessed his family with a child. He explained why he still walks the 
fire: 


After I completed my five-year vow, I decided to quit, but the 
mother goddess would not let me. Once she reminded me to walk by 
letting my son and daughter become very ill. Another time, when I 
was working in Calcutta, I dreamed that an old woman struck me 
with a cane and said, ‘Why are you sleeping, with my festival only 
one week away?’ Have you forgotten?’ I awoke with a start, realized 
that the mother goddess was calling me, and returned home just in 
time for the festival. I hope to walk until the end of my days because 
the deity has given me whatever I asked for. 

The Disaster 

By noon on firewalking day, volunteers from many castes had 
finished digging 13 fire lanes and filling them with coals. Each lane 
was 75 feet long and one foot deep, with pits at each end which were 
filled with sacred water to purify the feet of the firewalkers. The fire- 
lanes, which were located a few feet from the main temple of the 
village, were placed so that the firewalkers would begin their journey 
facing east, the auspicious and most sacred direction, associated with 
purity and the absence of sin.° After walking back and forth seven 
times, the firewalkers were supposed to finish facing west, the direction 


associated with the completion of auspicious rituals. The northern- 
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most two lanes, which were the most sacred, were reserved for the 
two kalasis, while the remaining eleven lanes were allotted to the 


other firewalkers. 


Two men of the untouchable Sweeper caste began beating drums, 
signifying that a kalasi was preparing to go into trance. Attendants 
shouted, “The deity is going to take the shape of a person!” A 
boisterous crowd of spectators rushed through the narrow lanes of 
the village to an untouchable Bauri ward. An old woman, the 
Banadurga kalasi, sat outside on the veranda of a mud hut. She was 
tiny, bowed, and wrinkled, a fragile looking silvery-haired woman of 
70. 


Although she was quite feeble and hard of hearing, the old woman 
was considered a more important kalasi than the Chandi kalasi because 
the deity of her shrine was considered to be more powerful than that 
of the Chandi kalasi. She went into trance, trembling, stretching, 
and yawning, accompanied by loud drumming, blaring bagpipes and 
horns, played by Bauri-caste musicians, and a twirling dancing boy, 
dressed in women's garb, performing the patua dance. The villagers 
believe that when the kalasi goes into trance, her human breath is 
expelled, and the breath of the goddess enters her; at that moment 
the kalasi becomes the goddess. 

The devotees, jostling and swaying, with their living goddess 
among them, ran towards the fire lines. Suddenly Banadurga stumbled 
and collapsed, but she was caught by eager hands before she reached 
the ground. Later, the villagers wondered if the goddess’ fall was the 
first sign of her declining powers. 

At a sharp turn in the road, the Chandi kalasi, in trance, and his 
followers joined Banadurga’s procession. Worshippers along the way 
threw themselves to the ground or bowed deeply with folded hands 


as the two living goddesses passed by. 
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As the noisy procession approached the firelanes, the firewalkers 
emerged from the nearby temple where they had spent the last 24 
hours fasting, praying, and maintaining a total silence in order to 
further purify themselves for the ordeal. There were now 12 
prospective firewalkers; the newcomer was a 12 year old boy. He had 
already gone through six days of ritual preparation in the temple of 
his home village several miles away before he joined the group in 
Sunderpur for the final night's vigil. Since he was young and this was 
his first attempt, the Banadurga kalasi would lead him across the 


coals on her fire lane. 


The firewalkers stood, appearing drawn and dazed, with their 
hands folded in greeting. When they saw the two living goddesses, 
they threw themselves to the ground and rolled over and over, stirring 
up choking clouds of dust. They kept their clasped hands in front of 
themselves so that their chests did not touch the ground. These acts 
were their final demonstrations of faith and devotion to the mother 


goddess. 


Prospective firewalkers must roll on the ground until the kalasis 
touch them with tbeir sacred canes, indicating that they have been 
selected to walk the fire. Although kalasis may decide to forbid a 
prospective firewalker to walk over the coals, on the grounds that he 
is still impure, most devotees who perform the week-long purification 
rituals are selected. 


The kalasis touched the 12 firewalkers with the sacred canes, 
lifted them to their feet, and led them to the village pond for the 
final rites of purification. While the firewalkers bathed in the pond, 
changed into new clothes, and daubed turmeric over their bodies 
(except the soles of their feet), Bauri attendants washed the clay pots 
that contained the sacred fire of the goddess. This fire is used to light 
the coals of the firewalkers. While the firewalkers sat quietly on the 
bank of the pond, a Bauri leader purified the goddess’s wooden throne 
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by daubing red paste and turmeric on it. This leader then lit the 
sacred fire inside the goddess’s ports, and sprinkled them with aromatic 
resin. Because the goddess is said to like its smell, the Banadurga 
kalasi hunkered over the pots and gulped the billowing smoke. The 
leader took one of the flaming pots over to the fire-lanes and lit the 
straw surrounding the coals; attendants immediately began fanning 
the coals to make them glowing hot. Near the village temple a 
Brahman lit a fire for a sacrificial fire ceremony, creating a sacred 
altar and a sacred space, uttering incantations in which he invited atl 
of the deities and sacred spirits to be witnesses to the sacred event 
which was to follow. This fire, too, was used to light the firelanes. 
The kalasis, the firewalkers, and many of the spectators remained 
near the pond; the Banadurga kalasi sat in trance with her cheeks 
sucked in and her eyes bulging, while the Chandi kalasi shrieked and 
hopped through the crowd of spectators. 


Suddenly the Chandi kalasi slapped his cane across the shoulders 
of a smooth skinned brooding man with piercing eyes. With a slight 
nod the man stepped forward, peeled off his shirt, accepted a new 
cloth someone handed him, and took a dip in the pond. A kalasi 
may select any person to walk over coals, whether or not he has 
prepared, and when the villagers saw who had been selected, they 
gasped: it was the magician. The chief firewalker appeared upset as 
he waited for the magician to finish his ablutions. 


The two kalasis and the 13 other firewalkers, bedecked with 
garlands, carrying children, and clenching pieces of straw in their 
teeth to maintain their vows of silence, walked quickly to the firelanes. 
The coals were blisteringly hot. The spectators shouted as the 
firewalkers twice circled the lanes and then stood in a row in the pits 
of sacred water. The Chandi kalasi motioned to his rival, the magician, 
to stand behind him and follow him on the second lane. The 
Banadurga kalasi, the leader on the north lane, started first, leading 
the 12-year-old boy on his first journey over coals. They walked 
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without difficulty, but the others who followed were not so fortunate. 
The magician frequently stepped off the coals, while others, including 
the Chandi kalasi, faltered and grimaced as they scampered on and 
off the coals. After only four trips instead of the required seven, the 
Banadurga kalasi stopped abruptly; the others also stopped. As 
attendants led the firewalkers to the village temple for further prayers, 
the chief firewalker murmured, breaking his vow of silence, “It was 
too hot, the fire has never been so hot.” The spectators should have 
realized that something was wrong, but in the excitement, they 
appeared not to notice; women rushed forward and grasped the 
smouldering embers, dipped them in the pits of sacred water, and 
tucked them in their saris as sacred souvenirs. Others smeared the 
ashes from the sacred charcoal across their foreheads. 


The disruption of the ceremony continued. The two kalasis were 
led to a small clearing between the fire lanes and the village temple 
where goat sacrifices were to be held. The villagers believe that on 
Pana Sankranti day the goddess Kali needs blood, and her kalasis 
drink the spilled blood of sacrificed goats and chickens. The two 
Washerman caste men who sacrifice the goats stepped forward. One 
of them carried the wooden handled sacrificial knife. They looked 
around the clearing, saw no goats, and shouted with dismay, “Where 
is the goat?” A Brahman devotee of the Banadurga kalasi, who helps 
to organize the ceremony, said, “No one offered a goat for sacrifice 
this year.” He handed the Washermen a broken pot which is used for 
catching the blood, and told them to behead the chickens. The 
Washermen, quite disturbed, refused, “Why should we use this broken 
pot? It's not needed for chickens, only for goats.” The spectators 
stirred uneasily as the Brahman replied, “Preserve the custom 


nonetheless. Pour the blood on it, even if there is no goat.” 


Although clearly upset by this break in tradition, the Washermen 
decapitated two chickens, poured the blood into two broken pots, 
and handed one to each of the kalasis. As they drank, irritated 
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spectators shouted, “There’s no need for those pots, the deity won't 
get enough blood that way and will not be satisfied.” The washermen 
decapitated the remaining chickens and handed them directly to the 


kalasis, who drank deeply from the severed necks. 


The firewalkers rejoined the kalasis near a great mango tree where 
the kalasis offer advice, faith cures, and divine favors to their 
worshippers. The Banadurga kalasi struck a firewalker with her sacred 
cane, indicating that he was to be the first beneficiary of the divine 
favors. The firewalker said nothing, but pointed at his feet; huge 
blisters had formed. The spectators gasped. The Chandi kalasi called 
out angrily, “Why are blisters forming on your feet? Go and ask your 
wife why she ate fish on the day before the ceremony when it was 
prohibited. That's why you were burned.” The Chandi kalasi then 
touched another firewalker with his cane, but to the shocked surprise 
of the spectator, this man’s burns were even worse than those of his 
predecessor. Once again the Chandi kalasi had an immediate answer: 
“Why did your wife touch your ceremonial articles of cloth, coconut, 
and turmeric when she was menstruating and impure? That's why 


you were burned.” 


One after another the kalasis inspected the firewalkers as the 
dismayed spectators looked on. The magician, the Banadurga kalasi, 
and the 12 year-old boy were unharmed, but 10 of the firewalkers 
were burned. The chief firewalker’s feet were swollen so badly thar he 
could barely hobble. The Chandi kalasi’s feet also were blistered. When 
the Chandi kalasi saw this, he remained silent; the speechless spectators 
dispersed, bewildered, frightened, and angry. 

The Hearing and Trial: Kalasis Versus the Magician 

The day after the disastrous ceremony, about 70 of the villagers 
assembled at the shrine of the goddess Chandi and asked the Chandi 
kalasi to go into trance to tell them why the firewalkers were burned. 
The magician did not attend, but he sent his 20-year-old son. The 
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Chandi kalasi agreed to help the villagers, and he invited me to witness 
this demonstration of his divine power. 


After bathing, he perched rigidly on the stone slabs near his shrine. 
As drums rolled he trembled, and as the tempo of the drummers 
increased he jerked his arms and shoulders rapidly. Then he stretched 
and yawned widely, the sign that the deity had entered his body. 
While men shouted the name of God, and women made their holy, 
shrill ululations, the Chandi kalasi slowly fell backwards off the slabs, 
uttered the characteristic frenzied shrieks that he makes while in 
trance, and twitched and rolled his way to the shrine in time to the 
drums. The devotees inched forward to catch the Chandi kalasi’s 
words, but to their surprise none were forthcoming. Instead of 
replying, the Chandi kalasi rocked wordlessly back and forth on his 
heels as he hunkered before the formless lump of stone that was his 
deity. As minutes lengthened into hours, the anticipation of his 
disciples turned to exasperation and finally to anger and contempt at 
his silence. 


Suddenly the devotees were startled by an angry voice. A 
powerfully built man was shaking his fist at the kalasi; it was the 


baistamba, the hereditary religious leader of the untouchable Bauris: 


You are a fraud and a fake! How could ten people who had carried 
out every ritual preparation be burned by the fire unless you were a 
fraud? And why were you one of those burned unless you were a 
fraud? 1 don't think that the goddess ever entered your body. You 
make the sounds of the deity but you never answer anything. How 
many more hours do you think we're going to wait to find out what 
happened? I’m through waiting. Either you explain this— right 
now—or I say that you're nothing but a faker! Neither I nor anyone 
else will obey you or the goddess ever again!” 


The Chandi kalasi responded with a series of high pitched stacatto 
shrieks. Then he turned grinning, his mouth a black hollow of betel 
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reddened teeth, staring with his one good eye at his principal accusor. 
The spectators heard shouts in the distance. The Banadurga kalasi, 
clutching her billowing purple sari, dashed down the narrow path 
towards the shrine, leaving choking clouds of dust that enveloped 
her straggling followers. Her arrival was a surprise. Because she was 
considered the most powerful kalasi in the area, other kalasis 
customarily visited her. A man near me muttered, “Why has she come 
here? Is she losing her powers!” 


Four burned firewalkers, including their spokesman, the chief 
firewalker, hobbled forward, grimacing with each step. The chief 
firewalker asked the old woman why the firewalkers were burned. 
She pursed her lips but said nothing. She was partially deaf and 
probably never heard the question. The chief firewalker then 
demanded an answer from the Chandi kalasi. For the first time in 
the several hours that we had been sitting there the Chandi kalasi 
offered an explanation, “One of the women of your house was impure. 
She ate forbidden food on firewalking day.” 

The chief firewalker shook his head, “No! The women of my 
house fasted.” 

The Chandi kalasi said, “Well, you didn’t perform a sacrificial 
fire ceremony at the village pond and sprinkle cow dung mixed with 
water to purify the path to the firelanes. That's why you were burned.” 

The chief firewalker replied angrily, “We never performed these 
ceremonies in previous years; why do you make them up now?” 

The Chandi kalasi said, “Well, then, why did you accept 
prospective firewalkers into the temple only three days before the 
ceremony without consulting me?” 

The chief firewalker shook his head, “I never did that. Rather, 
you ought to remember whom you called to walk at the last 
moment—that skin cutter whose caste occupation is removing corns 


from people’s feet!” 
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The spectators laughed at the chief firewalker’s insulting reference 
to the magician, who is a member of the low-standing Barber caste, 
one of whose degrading hereditary tasks is removing corns from 


people's feet. 


The chief firewalker now recounted the humiliation and painful 
events of the previous day, “We who observed the sacred vows for 
seven days were burned, but nothing happened to the person who 
didn't follow any rules, who ate anything and everything. Tell us why 
this happened or we'll drive you out! If your own firewalkers are 


burned, how can the ceremony continue?” 


The Chandi kalasi asked, “Do you think that the people who 
were burned didn’t know why?” 


The chief firewalker replied impatiently, “Of course we didn’t. If 
we had known that we were doing something wrong, we wouldn't 
have done it. You are the goddess—you know everything—so you 
tell us. If you don’t, we'll know that you are a fake, sitting here with 
no goddess in your body—and we'll beat you so hard that you'll 
really straighten up!” 


The Chandi kalasi’s face twisted into a grin, “Oh, do you want 
to beat me? Go ahead. You are my son. If you want to beat your 
mother, I don't care—beat—beat.” 


The chief firewalker shouted, “I’m not just threatening. Ill really 
do it! If you are really the goddess, say so. I don’t believe you are— 
you're just a man like me. We're the same.” 


He snatched the two looped canes from the kalasis and placed 
them around his neck, as if he were a kalasi. He turned to the crowd, 
mimicking the Chandi kalasi’s trance voice, “Do you know who 1 
am? Il am Jageswari, the village goddess of Sunderpur. I am the eldest 


and most powerful goddess of all. Whatever you want to know, just 
ask me.” 
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He rurned to the two kalasis, grabbed their shoulders, and shook 
them roughly as he shouted, “I order you, tell us the truth or Ill 
purify you both with a beating! Tell us! Tell us! If you don't, we'll stop 
your ceremony forever! I'll beat you with these!” 


He shoved them and raised the canes threateningly over their 


heads. 


The Chandi kalasi replied with an air of indifference, “Yes, let it 
stop. I don't mind. My ceremony is with my children. You are all my 
children. If I am true—if I am Chandi—and all my children are 
true, then I don't need a ceremony. I don’t want one. Go and stop it.” 


The baistamba said, “What kind of goddess is this? He’s a cheat— 
he can say nothing, so why is the chief firewalker trying to get answers 
out of that man? Why should we stay here any longer? He should be 
beaten!” 

A few people stood up to leave. The Chandi kalasi looked around 
as if he were searching for someone. He asked softly, “Where is he, 
where is that youth?” 

The spectators became quiet. Finally, he motioned to the 
magician’s son to come forward and sit by him. As he reached the 
platform, the magician’s son tucked in his dhoti in the manner 
considered suitable for entering shrines, but he insultingly did not 
greet the kalasi. 


The Chandi kalasi spoke first, “Will you explain what happened?” 


The magician’s son replied, “How should I know? You tell me; 
you are the goddess.” 

The Chandi kalasi smiled, “Don’t you know who did it? You 
know, someone in your family.” 


The magician’s son screamed, “You are an uncivilized fake! By 
nodding your head pretending to be in trance you insult the goddess. 
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The real goddess is on the stone throne. If we worship her everything 
will be all right. But you tell lies and destroy the truth. Pll finish you 
now with a beating!” 

He grabbed one of the Chandi kalasi’s canes and hit him several 
times on the head. As he struck be shouted, “Ill see what kind of 
goddess you are. I’m beating you and everyone is watching. If you 
really are the goddess, strike me down or kill me now where everyone 


can see. 


There was silence. The magician's son looked at the spectators, 
spread his arms wide, and shouted triumphantly, “See! There is no 
goddess in them. The two of them are making a farce of religion. 
This old lady who pretends to be the goddess Banadurga is no better.” 


He turned to her and said, “You're at the bottom of all this. Did 
you really become possessed by Banadurga? If not, I'll beat the skin 
off your back!” 


He grabbed one of her canes with his left hand and one of the 
Chandi kalasis with his right. The two canes snapped. He struck 
both kalasis with the broken canes. Then he slapped the old woman's 
face four times, hard. As he shouted and scuffled with them, the 
spectators sat shocked and silent. The women of the Chandi kalasi’s 
household broke into rears and were still softly sobbing when two 
spectators finally pulled the magician’s son away from the kalasis. 


The Chandi kalasi saw his wife and his brother's wife crying, 
and he said, “Why do they cry? Nothing has happened to the Kalasi— 
he’s never in danger. What are they afraid of? Tell them not to cry.” 
He uttered his sacred shrieking sounds; several devotees responded 
by shouting the sacred names and sounds of God. 


The baistamba scowled, “Why utter the names of God? These 
two are not genuine kalasis. No one should pay any attention to 
them.” The chief firewalker called to the crowd, “Why do you people 
stay here? Why don’t you go home and rake care of your daily chores? 
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No one should stay here any longer. From this day none of you should 


consult these kalasis.” 


Most of the villagers shuffled away slowly. The people of the 
Chandi kalasis caste (Bauri) remained at the shrine with the two 
kalasis. For a moment there was silence. Then the baistamba spoke, 
“Why keep the image of the goddess? Let’s bring our stone cutting 
tools and dig her up. We'll break her into pieces and throw her into 
the village pond. From today the goddess Chandi will be no more!” 
The Chandi kalasi said, “Do you think that the guilty won't be 
punished? They will—certainly.” 


The baistamba replied, “But when? Within how many days? If 


you can tell us, then we'll believe that you are genuine.” 


The Chandi kalasi said, “Why are you so worried? You'll see 
what happens.” 


The baistamba dismissed him impatiently with a wave of his 
hand, “Why don’t you get the goddess to leave your body now?” The 
Chandi kalasi nodded, “Yes, let me return. Please hold me.” The 
villagers believe that a deity cannot leave a kalasi’s body unless 
attendants stand and catch him as he falls. The Chandi kalasi yawned 
three or four times, stretched widely, held onto a small tree and 
collapsed to the ground. He twitched at the moment that the goddess 
was said to have left his body. He tried to stand, but he staggered, 
and two men caught him before he fell. 


The chief firewalker snapped, “Huh! You should never become a 
kalasi again. Who ever heard of a goddess allowing herself to be beaten! 
Gert up and go home! Who entered your body—this goddess here? 
You heard our leader, the baistamba, today we'll take her and throw 
her into the pond. Oh children, let's bring our pickaxes and finish 
the job! The goddess should know that no one believes in her.” 


Two people helped the Chandi kalasi walk to his house while 
the Banadurga kalasi trailed behind them looking dazed and lost. 
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She was still in trance. As the Chandi kalasi stumped heavily on his 
veranda, his followers repeated, “Let's dig up that image and throw it 
away today.” 

The Chandi kalasi, now fully conscious, cried out in alarm, 


“What happened? What happened?” 
The chief firewalker replied angrily, “Hey, ‘brother-in-law,’ don't 


vou know anything?” Don't you know on how many places you were 
3 ything y 


beaten?” 


The Chandi kalasi asked, “Who beat me? Why would anyone 
beat me? What happened? Why is everyone shouting? I don't 


understand.” 


The chief firewalker replied contemptuously, “What would you 
understand? You are the all-knowing goddess and the powerful kalasi. 
Well, today, after we dig her up, we'll see when she returns again to 
your body!” 


The Chandi kalasi said weakly, “Let me go inside my house.” He 
stood up, trembled and sat down heavily. 

The Banadurga kalasi saw him move and asked, “Who will help 
the deity leave my body?” Nobody moved. 


She spoke again softly, “Someone should help the goddess leave 
my body. Then I'11 go.” 


One man offered his hand, and called for others to hold her. No 


one else stepped forward. 


The chief firewalker said, “Why should we hold her? What kind 
of return journey will she make? She’s pretending. She doesn’t need 
attendants to release the goddess because she’s not genuine. Let her 
go home. The road is straight ahead—she can walk.” 


The baistamba said to her, “Since you cannot tell us when the 


a I : 
magicians son will be punished, we don’t accept you as a goddess.” 
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The old woman twitched her mouth angrily. Then she replied, 
“He beat us, he attacked the prestige and fame of our deity. Do you 
think that he won't be punished?” 


The exasperated leader shouted, “But when? We asked the Chandi 
kalasi and now you. If you two cannot punish the magician’s son 


within three days, we'll smash your images and throw them away!” 


The old woman replied, “Be patient! Be patient! The day will 
come; the tree will bear fruit. Think about that, or your fate will be 


very bad.” 


She implored them once again, “Help me to get rid of the 


goddess!” 


The men ignored her. After a few moments the old woman rose 
hesitantly and started off alone down the dusty road to her home. 


The villagers waited for three days, but the deity did not punish 
the magician’s son. Since the kalasis appeared to be ineffective, the 
villagers conducted an informal trial of the magician and his son, at 
which leaders from the surrounding villages served as judges. The 
leaders invited me to be a judge, but anticipating that they would 
condemn and punish a man for doing witchcraft (malevolent magic), 
I refused their offer, saying that I did not know enough to make 


decisions about such a case. 


To no one’s surprise, the judges found the magician and his son 
guilty, and forced them to pay a fine of 1000 rupees (several months’ 
wages for an agricultural laborer) which was to be used for the 
maintenance of the shrines they were said to have desecrated. The 
magician swore that he was innocent, “If I am not,” he said, “let me 


lose my only son within six months!” 


Many villagers accepted his oath and argued furthermore that 
there was no way to prove whether or not he disrupted the ceremony 


with magic. They said, however, that his son could not be permitted 
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to assault people. The magician was considered responsible for letting 
his son misbehave, and therefore the judges hoped that the fine would 
prompt the magician to try to control bis quick tempered son. The 


kalasis were left to vindicate themselves. 


An Interview with the Chandi Kalasi 

On the day of the trial I talked at length to the Chandi kalasi 
about his faith in himself and in the deity to whom he had devoted 
his life. The Chandi kalasi invited me into his caste community house: 
crumbling gray mud walls, windowless, cool and dark, with a high 
thatch roof pierced by dust-mote filled shafts of light. There were no 
mats to sit on since my host could not afford them. He gave me the 
seat reserved for guests—wooden planks that were the remnants of 
an old door. The Chandi kalasi and his friends sat on the hard mud 
floor, using the walls as backrests. 


The Chandi kalasi’s demeanor impressed me immediately. 
Although some of my questions were new to him and puzzling, once 
he understood them he answered in a straightforward manner, 
attempting neither pretense nor subterfuge. He maintained his 
composure during a time which must have been one of the most 
trying of his life. 

The Chandi kalasi said that like other men of his untouchable 
caste his earnings came primarily from working as a landless wage 
laborer in the fields of high caste landowners. He performed as a 


holy man in his spare time. At my request he described how he became 
a holy man: 


About twenty years ago, on firewalking day, I returned from a 
Journey and was very hungry. My family was preparing sacred food, 
but 1 could not wait. I roasted and ate some food that was forbidden 
on thar sacred day—dried prawns. My relatives scolded me angrily, 
but I did not listen to them. That afternoon, all of us went to pray at 
the shrine of Chandi. As I stepped forward, I was suddenly thrown 
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to the ground. At first nobody realized that the deity had entered my 
body. They thought that she had just knocked me down to punish 
me. I stepped forward and again was thrown to the ground. I do not 
know what happened. When the goddess enters me I lose all sense of 
being conscious. Later I was told that when people saw that I became 
the living goddess, they gathered around me uttering the sacred names 


and sounds of God. 
The Chandi kalasi's followers believed that he had the power to 


perform faith cures, and they implored him to use it. Since his initial 
attempts appeared to be successful, his fame spread. The Chandi 
kalasi and his friends told me about many patients whose cures they 
attributed to the power of the goddess working through him: 
previously barren women who bore children, sufferers from dysentery, 
lepers, and hysterical girls who were said to have been cured of being 
inhabited by evil spirits. The Chandi ka/asi did not claim to possess 
unique powers. He said, “I am a small man, a small disciple of a 
small goddess. I have no personal ability or knowledge. I do not even 
know what kind of spirit is within the patients I cure. Anything I do 
comes from the sacred cane of the goddess. It is her power, not mine, 
that cures.” 

I asked, “Are there times when the goddess refuses to help or 
does not fulfil her promise?” 

The Chandi kalasi replied, “It happens often, and then people 
become very displeased with the goddess. Sometimes people do not 
follow the vows that they must make if the goddess’s promise is to be 
fulfilled. Sometimes their fortune is bad. But the goddess never lies. 
If a barren woman does not have it in her fortune to have children, 
the deity will not give her children. If she doesn't like you, she won't 


help you.” 


I asked, “How does she feel about you?” 
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He replied, “She doesn’t like me and so I don't like her. I have 
prayed, but she never helps me, only others. The people of my house 
often go without food, but what does she care! She cures others of 
diseases, but look at me—blind in one eye and carrying around a big 
basket!” 


He pointed to a large lump under his dhoti—his painful, filaria- 
swollen scrotum. “She sees my condition, so I know that she doesn't 
like me. If 1 ever meet her I'll give her a beating that she'll never 
forget! But what can I do? Whenever she appears my eyes are closed 
(in trance) and I am unable to see her.” 


1 asked, “How do you feel about continuing to worship the 
goddess or becoming the goddess again?” 


He replied: “When I heard that the goddess was beaten while 
she was within me, I became very angry. That evening, 1 brought an 
axe to the goddess’s throne and the sacred tree around it. 1 tried to 
cut down the tree, but although no one else appeared to be there, 
someone prevented me from striking. I tried once again, but the 
blade turned on its side, rebounded and struck my forehead. A little 
blood came out. Then I heard someone whisper in my ear, ‘Don't do 
that—wait for further action. Don't be angry with me.’ I thought 
that this was the goddess’s voice, so I prostrated myself and then 
returned home. Now 1 wait. I never wanted to become the kalasi. 
She pulled me into it; I don't know why. I didn’t know any prayers or 
anything else to please the goddess. The only thing I ever did was to 
greet her every morning after bathing. I do not know whether she 
will drag me to follow her commands ever again or not.” Three 
months later, when I left India, the Chandi kalasi still was waiting in 
patient anguish for the day that he and his goddess would be 
vindicated. 

Summary and Conclusion 

Firewalking ceremonies reveal at least six important aspects of 

Hindu culture. First, firewalking is one of many ceremonies devoted 
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to the worship of the mother goddess, of whom Kali is one of the 
most popular forms. Orissan folk art representations of Kali dancing 
with her consort Shiva, are compact symbolic messages which refer 
simultaneously and paradoxically to several contradictory themes— 
time and eternity, life and death, creation and destruction, blind 
energy and ordered control, purity and pollution, the one and the 
many. These representations are attempts to depict, in visual form, 
the contradictory totality of the universe, and the place of humans in 
it. Second, the ritual symbolism of the firewalking ceremonies is 
shared with many other Hindu ceremonies. The important themes 
that are repeated are those of the opposing themes of purity and 
pollution. Purity is associated with “good” or auspicious rituals that 
require participants to acquire a high degree of ritual purity, that is, 
to eliminate pollution to a greater degree thar is usual. Water and fire 
symbolize purifying substances and usually are used in auspicious 


ceremonies. 


Pollution is associated with “bad” or inauspicious ceremonies 
that require an individual to eliminate excessive pollution from 
himself. A Hindu’s ordinary ritual condition is somewhere between 
these two extremes. Although worshippers in Sunderpur often cannot 
explain the symbolic significance of the rites they perform, they are 
well aware of the symbols of pollution and purity, which are central 


to their social and ritual behaviors. 


Examples of auspicious ceremonies include marriage, sacred 
thread, and many calendrical rituals of deities. All of these ceremonies 
begin facing east or north, auspicious directions, and conclude facing 
the west. 

Examples of inauspicious rituals are funerals, rites of exorcism, 
fly larvae infection ceremonies, and rites expiating guilt for the death 
of a cow. These rituals are begun with participants facing south, the 
least sacred direction, which is associated with sin, death, and the 
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deity of death. Many of the procedures of inauspicious rituals are 


reversals of the procedures of auspicious rituals. 


The firewalking ceremonies are unusual in that they contain both 
purity rites (walking or swinging through sacred fire), and pollution 


rites (blood sacrifice) in the same ceremonial sequence.® 


Third, the firewalking ceremonies portray the caste hierarchy 
and its relation to the symbols of ritual purity. Because they have a 
high degree of ritual purity, hereditary Brahman priests sanctify the 
fire and transform the ritual arena into a sacred space, reciting 
incantations that invite all the deities and spirits to witness the sacred 
event. Because they are untouchables and are associated with 
pollution, men of the Washerman caste are given the task of 
decapitating the animals offered to the goddess Kali. The 
predominantly low caste shamanistic kalasis represent both the pure 
aspects of the goddess (through firewalking) and the impure (through 
drinking blood). 


Fourth, firewalking and blood sacrifice are rituals that villagers 
use to achieve immediate needs which are usually tied to severe 
personal or group crises, particularly illnesses. Sunderpur is located 
in an area which is noted for the frequency as well as the ferocity of 
its sudden natural disasters: cyclones, floods, epidemics, and droughts, 
or a combination of these, which occur on the average of six out of 
every 10 years (Census of India, 1961:11-12, 28). During these crises, 
the villagers turn to their local mother goddesses and kalasis for help, 
and they expect an immediate return for their offerings and prayers; 
if they are not forthcoming, they may angrily insult and curse their 
deities, abandon them, and seek help from new deities and kalasis. 
Thus the relationship between worshippers and their deities is an 
ambivalent one: deities are said to punish worshippers who disobey 


their rules, but worshippers in turn punish their deities who disobey 
them. 
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Fifth, as in other areas of Northern India, mother goddess priests 
and shamans are recruited primarily from among the Shudra, low 
and untouchable castes. Some of the reasons for this have been 
summarized by Henry (1975: 16-28), who cites several studies 
supporting these conclusions. Both low castes or untouchables, and 
non-Sanskritic mother-goddess cults frequently originated in 
aboriginal cultures; hence aboriginals or low or untouchable castes 
frequently were commissioned to propitiate these non-Sanskritic 
mother deities. Lower castes thus are assumed to have greater power 
to control such deities. Lower castes also are less pure than higher 
castes, so they can deal with the impure aspects of the mother goddess, 
such as meat eating, blood sacrifice, or disease. Citing Berreman, 
Henry observes that low caste persons might benefit as shamans and 
mother-goddess priests when they do not have adequate and other 
reliable means of support (Berreman, 1964: 61). Citing Planalp, 
Henry notes that untouchables may take advantage of crises such as 
smallpox epidemics to cause fear among high caste people by 
threatening them, saying that the smallpox goddess will infect them 
if they do not worship in a particular way which provides economic 
benefits to the untouchables (Planalp, 1956: 730). Citing Opler, 
Henry notes that spirit possession by a mother goddess gives a person 
of low status “licensed aggression” against social superiors who 
consider the possessed person to be the goddess and thus must give 
deference to that person (Opler, 1958: 558). Citing Kolenda, Henry 
concludes that the ability of untouchables to control non-Sanskritic 
deities enables low and untouchable castes to gain fame, income, 
some power over high castes, and compensation, for their low rank 
(Kolenda, 1968). Berreman's statement aptly characterizes these views. 
“There can be no doubt that low caste people derive considerable 
satisfaction, personally if they are practitioners and vicariously if they 
are not, from the power non-Brahmanical practitioners exercise in 


overtly manipulating their caste superiors” (Berreman, 1964: 62). 
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No doubt, low caste and untouchable practitioners and observers 
derive some economic benefit from goddess-possession ceremonies 
that are attended by high castes. In many Orissan villages, for example, 
in addition to receiving gifts, low-caste kalasis receive portions of the 
animals that are sacrificed, and they usually distribute this meat to 
people of their caste. Significantly, large numbers of goats and chickens 
are sacrificed at two mother goddess ceremonies during the year, the 
Durga Puja and the Jhammu (firewalking) ceremonies. Durga Puja 
occurs usually in September or October, just before harvesting, when 
food stores are low, especially for the landless low caste and 
untouchable laborers who perform most of the heavy farm work. 
Similarly, the mid-April Jnhammu traditionally occurs at about the 
time of the harvesting of the winter pulse crop in some fields, and 
the time when the untouchable landless laborers begin the first of 
several ploughings to prepare the fields for the sowing of the following 
season's winter rice (O’ Malley, 1929: 170, 172). The untouchable 
laborers who perform these arduous tasks not only have virtually no 
animal protein or fats in their diet except during these two physically 
demanding times of the year, they frequently suffer from food 
shortages. The redistribution of meat at these times thus may be of 
considerable nutritional significance (Care, 1972: 3, 5-10; Appendix 
15, pp. 1-4). During sacrifices at mother goddess ceremonies there 
are frequent disputes, and sometimes violent clashes between high 
caste donors and low caste recipients over what percentage of the 
meat belongs to the kalasis. 


Nevertheless, possession by mother goddesses cannot be explained 
simply as a political and economic retaliatory power play that low 
castes exert on high castes, for two reasons: (1) during crises such as 
smallpox or cholera epidemics, both high caste and low caste persons 
become possessed by Sitala, the smallpox goddess, or by the cholera 
goddess who is, in Sunderpur, one of the forms of Kali. Traditionally, 
anyone who had smallpox or cholera was said to be possessed by 
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Sitala, used “licensed aggression” against the people around them, 
and while doing so was considered to be the goddess whose orders 
must be obeyed. Such behavior, then, was not simply associated with 
low castes, but also with the high. 


(2) More importantly, an affliction with cholera frequently led 
individuals through traumatic initiatory experiences which led to 
their first possession by the goddess, after which they became kalasis. 
In one typical episode, a high-caste temple priest prayed to the goddess 
Kali to save one of his relatives from cholera, but when the relative 
died, the disillusioned priest cursed the goddess and defiled her image 
with dung. Soon afterwards, the priest became ill with cholera, during 
which the goddess appeared to him as a terrifying apparition. She 
announced that she had chosen to appear through his body, that he 
would be cured, and that henceforth he would obey her orders. Such 
events were viewed as terrifying initiatory transformations that a 
person does not experience lightly, nor consciously wish upon himself. 


While most of the persons who become kalasis are of low or 
untouchable caste, and while high-caste kalasis usually come from’ 
families with little economic or political power, the actions of these 
kalasis in three ways involve more than simply overt or conscious 
manipulation of higher castes, even though as the struggle between 
the kalasi and the magician of Sunderpur shows, some sort of 


manipulation may occur. 


(1) Such manipulation usually occurs while kalasis are possessed, 
that is, considered to be the goddess herself. Kalasis say that they 
have no recollection whatsoever when they are in such a state. If they 
are telling the truth, then they are not involved in conscious or overt 
manipulation at ail. Of course, deliberate fakes exist, and no doubt 


they consciously manipulate people. 


(2) People give respect to the goddess, not to the individual 
whose body she temporarily happens to ocupy. The villagers of 
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Sunderpur are very explicit about this; if the kalasi is an untouchable, 
he remains an untouchable, even when possessed, and is not permitted 
access to the main temple of the village, which is used by the high 
castes. 

(3) I am inclined to believe many of the people who say that 
they had no recollection of what they do while possessed by the 
goddess, since people describe the experience of being possessed as a 
powerful, terrifying, and disintegrative experience, or one that is 
viewed ambivalently, as with the Chandi kalasi. In their reports of 
shamanistic activity, Berreman, Opler, Planalp, Kolenda, and Henry 
greatly underplay the shamanistic experience itself. While the effects 
of goddess possession clearly may lead to temporary control over 
higher status people, possession itself, as reported by many people 


who have experienced it, is hardly a lark. 


Sixth, and finally, the failure of the firewalking ceremony and 
the humiliation of the kalasis and goddesses of Sunderpur provides a 
unique opportunity to glimpse what happens when the religious faith 
of villagers becomes questioned. Despite fining the magician, the 
villagers reluctantly agreed that the magician had won his battle for 
control of the goddesses of the kalasis. Significantly, the villagers did 
not question their faith in the mother goddess, but in the two 
representatives of the goddess that had been insulted. The failure of 
the kalasis did not lead to secularization, that is, the loss of a religious 
outlook or world view. 


What caused the Chandi kalasi and his followers to be burned? 
Preparations for walking over hot coals involve a week-long 
psychological build-up through prayer and rites of purification. Yet 
even before the ritual preparations began, the magician challenged 
and threatened the kalasi and his firewalkers, damaging their 
concentration, and possibly their faith in the deity’s powers to protect 


them. On firewalking day, whatever concentration or self-control 
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the firewalkers might still have had, was shattered by two psychological 
shocks: the Chandi kalasi selected the magician to walk over the coals, 
even though he had not performed the rituals; and the Chandi kalasi 
delayed the firewalking ceremony so that the magician could 
participate. Once burned, the firewalkers refused to accept 
responsibility; they blamed the kalasi for failing to protect them, and 
the magician for deliberately disrupting the ceremony. 


Another possible cause of the failure was my presence at the 
ceremony. While I would not rule out this possibility, I consider it 
unlikely for two reasons. (1) The firewalkers were accustomed to 
being observed and photographed by outsiders. I was nor the first 
Westerner to witness firewalking ceremonies at Sunderpur; in the 
past decade, many had done so, and their presence had not disrupted 
the ceremony. (2) The Chandi kalasi clearly could have accused me 
during the meeting at his shrine; instead, while in trance as the 
goddess, he invited me to take photographs of his performance, in 
which he accused the magician, who had challenged his powers and 
had openly threatened to disrupt the ceremony. 


Walker has suggested that the success of firewalkers may be due 
to a simple and widely-known physical process. Water dropped on 
very hor surfaces forms a layer of water vapor between the hot surface 
and the water drops, and this enables the water drops to last for a 
surprisingly long time. When a firewalker steps on coals that are hot 
enough, sweat or water on the soles of his feet will form long-lasting 
drops (Leidenfrost drops) that protect his feet (Walker, 1977:126- 
31). This explanation is particularly plausible for the Sunderpur 
ceremony, since the firewalkers stand in pits of sacred water before 
each journey they take over the coals. Significantly, the Banadurga 
kalasi and the 12-year-old boy she led over the coals walked only on 
the northernmost firepath, and neither of them was burned, while 
many of those walking on other lanes suffered burns. Paradoxically, 
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the others may have been burned, not because the firelanes were too 
hot, but because they were not hot enough. Unlike most of the others, 
the Banadurga kalasi and the boy walked fairly slowly over the glowing 
coals. Walker observes that a person who walks slowly over hot coals 
will preserve Leidenfrost drops for a longer period than a person 
who runs. With their concentration shattered by the magician’s 
presence, many of the disconcerted firewalkers ran over the coals 
instead of walking, thus involuntarily insuring that they would be 
burned. Those who lack faith in the goddess’s powers to protect them 
might also tend to run over the coals and thus injure themselves. 
Thus the native interpretations of the success of the firewalkers— 
that they have faith—fits neatly with the scientific explanation of the 
physical properties of water on very hot surfaces. Both perspectives 
require that, to be successful, the firewalker act in a way that goes 
against common sense—by walking slower rather than faster over 
surfaces that are hotter rather than cooler. Whether acting from 
scientific knowledge or from religious belief, a firewalker requires 
strong faith in the rightness of the explanatory framework he uses. 


It is not surprising that the Chandi kalasi, the firewalkers, and 
virtually all of the villagers blamed the magician for disrupting the 
ceremony, since he had openly threatened to do so. Moreover, the 
villagers fear and loathe magicians, believing that magicians cause 
evil spirits to possess young women who, if not treated, will die. 
Magicians, however, not only afflict people, they are the only ones 
who can cure them. People thus fear magicians, but must placate 
them. Magicians thus control their neighbors through terrorizing 


them, while at the same time earning substantial fees curing them. 


Magicians not only cause harm to people, but to deities whom 
they bring under their control. Villagers view magicians as deliberate 
trouble makers and rule breakers. Sensing that the magician was 


threatening their deities, the villagers sought to prevent further damage 
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to their deities and shrines. Ordinarily villagers do not oppose 
magicians because they fear retaliation. The villagers rose as a group 
to stop the magician only because his threat to the foundation of 
their religious faith was more than they could bear. 


The failure of the firewalking ceremony of Sunderpur highlights 
the lonely lives both of an Indian kalasi and a magician. Unlike 
hereditary Brahman priests, neither a kalasi nor a magician inherits 
his religious role. Both acquire their position through their own 
abilities, but the ways they achieve their positions are quite different; 
a kalasi undergoes an initiatory experience in which he becomes 
possessed by the goddess, who works through him; a magician 
deliberately learns his techniques and spells from other magicians or 
from books on magic. The greater the success kalasis and magicians 
achieve, the greater the potential for outraged retaliation by their 
clients if they lose their powers: a magician whose exorcistic cures 
fail is ridiculed and insulted, and his reputation is ruined; a kalasi 
who fails is insulted and beaten by his infuriated followers, who may 
defiantly desecrate his shrine, smash the image of his goddess, and 
seek another goddess and kalasi who can more successfully fulfil their 


deep religious needs. 


Endnotes: 

1. Iam grateful to several institutions for their generous support of 
my ressarch, of which this article is one result. (1) in 1970-72 
the American Institute oflndian studies granted me a Senior 
Faculty fellowship, during which I collected the data on 
firewalking. 1 revised this article during 1976-77, during which 
time the following institutions contributed to my support: (2) 
The Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, with 
funds from the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation: A Fellowship; 
(3) The Joint Committee on South Asian Studies of the Social 
Science Research Council and the American Council of Learned 
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Societies: A Grant; (4) San Jose State University: A Sabbatical 
Leave. ] am solely responsible for the conclusions and perspectives 
of this paper, which in no way necessarily reflect either the 
opinions or the policies of the institutions mentioned above. 
This paper is a revised and greatly expanded version of an article 


of mine that appeared in Natural History Magazine (1974). 
2. The names of individuals, locations, and shrines are pseudonyms. 


3. The term “kalasi” comes not from Kali, the mother-goddess, 
but from the word kalasha, the auspicious jar that devotees carry 
at auspicious or religious occasions such as weddings, establishing 
an idol, starting a new enterprise, or firewalking (see Kane, 1974: 
280). Babb (1973:42) describes the kalasha as the concrete symbol 
of the deity during rituals. The kalasha is also important in 
firewalking. During the procession preceding the firewalking 
ordeal, devotees carried the auspicious jar of the goddess, which 
at other limes remained at the mother-goddess shrines at which 
the kalasi-shamans worshipped. 


4. Elsewhere, observers have seen small children walk over hot coals. 


See, for example, Rosner (1966). 


5. Kalasis in trance select those firewalkers whom they wish to 
accompany them over the hot coals by touching or striking them 
with their sacred canes. 


6. Some ceremonies begin facing north, also a sacred direction. 


The term “brother-in-law” is a commonly used insult in Orissa 
and elsewhere in Northern India; in this context it connotes 


having sexual relations with a man’s sister. 


8. Beliefs about bodily pollution are widespread through out India. 
People believe that they have differing degrees of pollution at 
different stages of their lives, and that many rituals focus on the 
elimination of pollution. See, for example, Harper (1964: 158- 
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61, 170), Babb (1975: 47-51, 80-81, 98), and Kane (1941: 583- 
85). 
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6. 
Religious Change in A Hindu Pilgrimage Center 


In 1947 the ancient Hindu pilgrimage town of Bhubaneswar was 
designated the capital of the state of Orissa in Eastern India. In the 
following years a new city was built around the ancient temple town. 
By 1971 the population of the new city and its surrounding village 
suburbs was over 100,000 inhabitants (Census of India, 1971: 46). 
The inhabitants of these villages, as well as of the old town, suddenly 
found themselves confronted with a new and contrasting world: new 
economic and social opportunities that could only be seized at the 
expense of abandoning their traditional religious occupations and 


activities. 


In this study the author examines what happens to traditional 
religious institutions and to religion itself when it is subjected to 
rapid urbanization and modernization. Specifically, he first describes 
the directions of religious change in Kapileswar, a temple village and 
suburb of Bhubaneswar. Second, he indicates the reasons why the 
changes occurred the way they did. Finally, he discusses the 
significance of these changes as indicating trends occurring 


throughout India. 


Sources of Data 

The data are drawn from a sixteen month field study' of 
Kapileswar in 1962-1963 and a twenty-two month follow-up study 
in 1970-1972. The data were collected from remple records, historical 
and government records of the village, the researcher's detailed census 


of every household of the village, observations of ritual activities, 
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interviews with ritual specialists and temple trustees, and extensive 


autobiographies of Indian villagers, including temple priests. 


The Kapileswar Temple 

Kapileswar is a small, multi-caste village of about 2,800 
inhabitants. It lies adjacent to the old section of Bhubancswar, which 
is famous for its ancient temples (Panigrahi, 1961). Although 
Bhubaneswar is a secondary pilgrimage center with predominantly 
local patronage, Bhubaneswar and its satellite temple in Kapileswar, 
like the great Indian temples, provided a livelihood for many castes 
devoted to care of the deities and properties of the temples and, in 
addition, had many social and educational functions (Aiyer, 1946; 
Bhardwaj, 1973; Mishra, 1971; Ramesan, 1962; Stein, 1960; 
Vidyarthi, 1961). 


Until the mid-twentieth century, the Kapileswar temple and its 
endowed properties and paddy lands were controlled by a hereditary 
trustee from a temple servant caste called Mallia. This trustee 
distributed the temple lands to Mallias and to other castes in return 
for their performance of obligatory, specialized, interdependent, 


hereditary services in the temple. 


There were three types of services. First, there were daily services 
at which the deity of the temple was bathed, clothed, fed four meals 
a day, entertained, and pur to bed at night. Second, there were annual 
festivals which focused on life-cycle rituals for the deity, including 
birthday, sacred thread, marriage, and ritual bathing. Finally, there 
were services for pilgrims who visited the deity and bought sacred 
food cooked in the temple. In all, three-quarters of the villagers 
received some economic benefit from the temple. 


As late as the last quarter of the nineteenth century, Kapileswar 
was a flourishing, if small, temple complex (Mitra, 1880: 58). Like 


other religious institutions in British-held Orissa, the lands of the 
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Kapileswar temple remained by law nontaxable and nonsalable. This 
provided Kapileswar with greater stability than Orissan villages 
without temple land grants (Hunter, 1872: 264-267, 273-274; 
O’Malley, 1929: 233-234, 227-228; Sahu, 1956: 395-396). During 
this period the Mallias directed extensive temple repairs and new 
construction. They also expanded existing rituals by bringing 
additional Brahmans into the service of the Kapileswar temple. 


Decline of The Temple 

Since the early twentieth century, six major changes have affected 
the Kapileswar temple. First, many obligatory rituals and offerings 
have been abandoned. Exhibit 1 shows the loss of daily rituals. 

Exhibit 1 
Loss Of Kapileswar Temple 
Daily Rituals In The Twentieth Century 

Mullia Caste 
Offerings of cheese to the deity 
Daily bathing of the deity with milk, clarified butter, sugar, curds, 
and honey 
18 types of required daily offerings 
Holding umbrellas 
Waving fans and decorative items 
Offerings of camphor and sandalwood incense Khuntia Brahman 


Caste 


© ® ~ 


1. Preparation of rice flour for the deity 
2. Waving a lamp of burning clarified butter 
3. Correct procedures for obligatory daily Brahman temple rituals 


Bugler Caste 
1. Blowing the horn 


Cultivator Caste 
1. Beating the gong (task taken over by Mallias) 
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The most critical loss is that of the obligatory daily temple rituals 
of a caste called Khuntia Brahman. It takes several years to learn 
these rituals correctly. The procedure entails the exact memorization 
of different prayers and ritual sequences for each of twenty-six deities 
of the temple. Only two young Khuntias of Kapileswar have received 
any ritual training, and they do not know or perform these rituals 
accurately. When the older generation dies, these rituals will die with 


them. 


A second change, as noted in Table 1, is that since 1920 there 
has been nearly a 50 per cent reduction of personnel attending daily 


services at the Kapileswar temple. 


Third, there has been a great decline in public participation in 
annual temple festivals. Even the deity’s birthday, Shivaratri, formerly 
Kapileswar’s most important and widely attended festival, can no 
longer attract even a handful of followers. The only attendants are 
those who have obligatory services that day. The decline of this festival 
occurred between 1966 and 1972. 


Fourth, daily services since 1957 have frequently been suspended, 
sometimes for months on end. Since Kapileswar does not attract 
many pilgrims, some Mallias and most Khuntia Brahmans 
supplement their incomes by working at the Lingaraj temple, the 
main shrine of Bhubaneswar, which draws many pilgrims. The Mallias 
have no hereditary privileges at Lingaraj, but the Lingaraj priests 
hire them to take pilgrims on tours and find them food and lodging. 
The Khuntias have the hereditary right to cook and sell sacred food 
to Lingaraj pilgrims. Consequently, most Khuntias have virtually 
abandoned services at Kapileswar in favor of working at the larger 
and more remunerative shrine. Since the Mallias depend on the 
Khuntias to cook their sacred food, the Khuntia absence has led to 


disputes and work stoppages at Kapileswar. 
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Table 1 
Personnel At Kapileswar Daily Services In 1920 And 1972 
Caste 1920 1972 Loss 
(N= 19) (N=9) (N= 10) 
Mallia 6 1 5 
Khuntia Brahman 4 1 3 
OILMAN (Teli) 1 1 = 
POTTER (Kumbhar) I 1 — 
CULTIVATOR (Chasa) 2 1 1 
BETEL SELLER (Poroli 
Bania) i 1 — 
CONFECTIONER 
(Guria) 1 1 — 
BARBER (Barik) 1 1 — 
BUGLER (Kahalia) 1 0 1 
WASHERMAN (Dhoba) 1 1 — 


A fifth major change involved temple management. In 1946 the 
Orissa Religious Endowments Commission, the government agency 
that controls temples, removed the hereditary Mallia manager of the 
Kapileswar temple because of complaints by Mallias that he 
mismanaged the services. The Commission appointed a Brahman 
outsider as the trustee of the temple. The Mallias realized too late 
that they had lost all administrative control of their temple. Between 
1946 and 1969 the Mallias attempted to regain control of the temple. 
Their activities led to court cases, frequent work stoppages, disputes, 
and violence, culminating in the year long Mallia takeover of the 
Khuntia Brahman temple kitchens. Finally, in 1969 a well-known 
state political leader who lived near Kapileswar proposed an acceptable 
compromise. The Mallias handed back the kitchens to the Khuntia 
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Brahmans and, in turn, the Commission returned the management 
of the Kapileswar temple to the Mallias. Nevertheless, the Commission 


retains the power to remove the present Mallia manager. 


A sixth change is indicated by Mallia occupational diversification. 
By 1971, less than 22 per cent of the Mallia males depended on the 
temple for the main source of income, while 52 per cent of the 252 
working Mallia males had abandoned temple service altogether. Mallia 
businesses increased from four in 1950 to thirty in 1971. An 
additional thirteen shops failed. In 1953 only 3 Mallias worked as 
government servants. By 1971, 63 Mallias, or 25 per cent of the 
work force, held government jobs. Over the same period there was a 
similar spectacular increase in the formal schooling of young Mallias, 


with a corresponding increase in the number and percentage of 
Table 2 


Age and Education of Mallia Government Clerks Compared with 
Mallia Full-time Temple Servants in 1971 


Characteristics Govt. Clerks Full-Time Temple 
Servants 
(N=32) (N=55) 
Average Age 29 54 
Average Education (years) 11* 1.5 
% Illiterate 0 50 
% Attended College 50 0 


*Final year of High School 


Mallias who secured higher level government appointments as 
clerks. By 1971, half of the Mallias who held government positions 
were clerks (Freeman, 1971:5-7; 1974b). As represented in Table 2, 
the age difference between these clerks and the Mallias whose main 
occupation is temple work provides the most striking indication of 
recent shifts in Mallia occupations. 
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Since working in a government office conflicts with being able 
to do pilgrim work, not a single Mallia government servant relies on 
pilgrims as an important source of income. Bur they do have time to 
do occasional pilgrim work as well as obligatory services and personal 
worship at the temple. Table 3 shows that the Mallia government 
servants have largely abandoned services and prayers at the Kapileswar 
temple, their ancestral caste temple. 


Table 3 


Mallia Government Servants (Menials And Clerks) Who 
Attend The Kapileswar Temple In 1971 (N = 63) 


Activity Frequently Occasionally Never Economic 
Value 

Pilgrim Work 0 28% 72% Receive cash 
donations 

Obligatory Services 0 6% 94%* Retain 


trusteeship of 
temple lands 
and houseplots 


Personal Prayer 
at Temple 3% 56% 42%** None 
*50% of the Mallias are landless and most Mallia civil servants hire 


proxies to perform their obligatory temple services. 


**Due to rounding, percentage is 101. 


Flourishing Popular Religious Movements 

The foregoing changes do not necessarily mean that the villagers 
of Kapileswar are secularizing or abandoning religion. They appear 
rather to be turning to other forms of religious expression. Many 
villagers consult kalasis, or shamanistic faith curers, for help in crises. 
Kalasis are said to become possessed by the goddess Kali and thus 
gain her curative powers. Kalasis may be either men or women, but 


they usually come from low or Untouchable castes. Many of the 
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curers participate in an annual firewalking and physical ordeal 
ceremony, or Jhammu, held in mid-April (K. Das, 1953: 49, 83-84; 
O’Malley, 1929: 84; Freeman, 19742: 54-63). In 1971, although 
seven kalasis lived in Kapileswar, only one, an Untouchable, did 


firewalking. 


Nevertheless, the Jnammu is widely attended by Kapileswar 
villagers. Many of them go to the ceremonies held ar a village located 
one mile away. With the kalasis leading the way, people of all castes 
walk over hot coals as a testimony to their faith that the goddess Kali 
can cure them or help them out of difficulties. Permission to walk 
over the coals comes from the kalasis who remain in trance throughout 
the day. In this condition they are said to be the goddess Kali herself. 
After walking over the coals, the kalasis drink the blood of sacrificed 
animals and then offer advice and give cures to their followers who 
include high-caste educated government servants as well as illiterate 
low-caste peasants. 


In Kapileswar there are twenty small mother goddess shrines. 
Kalasis as well as other villagers of all castes worship at them. These 
popular religious activities represent a vitality which is lacking in the 
reluctantly performed obligatory services of the Kapileswar temple. 


One of the most interesting new developments is the rise of the 
Trinath Mela, an intercaste devotional songfest at which the devotees 
share sacred food and ganja, or hemp. The ceremony is considered a 
form of diversion as well as a religious ritual. Although previously 
worshiped inside the house, since 1950 the worship of Trinath has 
become a public spectacle performed at shrines and front house 


verandas throughout the Bhubaneswar area. This ritual is widely 
attended by government clerks. 


Another new development for Bhubaneswar is the dramatic rise 
of Durga Puja activities. The festival of the goddess Durga, which 


occurs usually in late September or early October, is one of the most 
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important festivals of the state of Bengal and its principal city, 
Calcutta. It is also widely celebrated in the Orissan city of Cuttack, 
some twenty miles north of Bhubaneswar. In 1950 and in 1962 Durga 
Puja was a small festival in Bhubaneswar celebrated primarily by a 
few Bengali residents. The villagers of Kapileswar did not celebrate 
the festival because they believed that Kali, their patron goddess, 
would resent it and punish them. 


By 1971 Durga Puja in Bhubaneswar had become one of the big 
events of the festival year. Throughout the Old Town and the New 
Capital, residents had built large cement pandals—roofed structures 
of three walls and one open side—in which images depicting events 
in the life of the goddess were constructed. Over twenty 
neighborhoods in the Old Town built displays and entered them in a 
competition which was judged by a leading resident of the Old Town. 
Kapileswar's Fisherman ward, which is adjacent to the Old Town 
and lies outside the traditional boundaries of the village, was the 
only ward of Kapileswar that competed. 


The festivities lasted for three days and nights and included 
chanting by priests, personal offerings and prayers, feasts, musical 
performances, and a final celebration in which a singing, dancing 
crowd gathered all of the images and threw them into a small river 
near Bhubaneswar. After immersion, the images were no longer 


considered to have the spirit of the deity inside them. 


Reasons for Religious Changes 

There are four reasons why the Kapileswar temple is declining 
while popular religion is flourishing. First, economic fluctuations 
have profoundly affected the temple. The Kapileswar temple owns 
over 300 acres of tax-free non-salable paddy lands. These lands, which 
were distributed to various castes that served the temple, were 
supposed to yield an income that would (1) provide economic security 


for the priests so that they could devote their time to service for the 
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deity and (2) pay for daily services and offerings to the deity of the 
temple. 

During the past century, there was considerable population 
growth with the result that temple landholdings were subdivided 
through inheritance into parcels of land that were so small that most 
landowning families had barely enough to live on. Over half of the 
families of Kapileswar became landless, including half of the Mallias, 
who sold or lost their rights to temple-endowed lands. Thus, the 
temple did not have enough land to provide even minimum incomes 
for those who were qualified to pursue their hereditary occupations. 


To add to their distress, the people of Kapileswar were frequently 
hit by major disasters, including cyclones, droughts, floods, and 
epidemics. In the district where Kapileswar is located, such disasters 
caused widespread loss of life and massive destruction of crops and 
property on the average of six out of every ten years (Census of India, 
1961: 11-12; Govt, of Orissa, 1972: 22-24, 63-68). Records for 
Kapileswar indicated a disaster rate of eight out of ten years (Freeman, 


1977: Ch. 2). 


The consequences for the temple were inevitable. Mallias and 
other temple workers sought occupations outside the temple. Those 
who remained at the temple fought over rights to serve pilgrims or 
prepare sacred food. Priests simplified or abandoned temple services 
when the cost of offerings exceeded the income they received from 


their miniscule parcels of temple land. The morale of temple servants 


declined. 


The construction of the New Capital provided new occupations 
for the hard pressed villagers of Kapileswar and thus reduced their 
dependence on the temple. The rise of the new city did not cause the 
decline of the temple but rather hastened a deterioration that was 
already well under way. As the Capital expanded, some of its new 
residents patronized the Kapileswar temple but not sufficiently to 
offset the economic decline of the temple. 
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In contrast, popular religion benefited from the growth of the 
urban center. Many patrons from the Capital attended firewalking 
and other popular festivals, and consulted shamanistic curers when 
they were beset with crises. These curers were individually more easily 
supported by patrons than were temple priests since donations to 
priests had to be used to support both the priests and their temple. 
The Durga Puja celebrations in the Old Town and Capital were 
sponsored by businessmen without whose support the festival would 
not have expanded so rapidly and widely as it did. 


A second reason for the decline of the temple was government 
interference in its management. Nineteenth century British laws 
provided the basis for contemporary post-Independence legislation 
in several Indian states regulating the management of Hindu religious 
endowments (Derrett, 1966: 311-336; and O’Malley, 1929: 233- 
234). Temples were frequently associated with mismanagement and 
caste factionalism, and government officials were understandably 
often unsympathetic to the plight of temples like Kapileswar. In 
contrast, popular religious activities like firewalking, the Trinath Mela, 
and Durga Puja were not subject to the same official scrutiny and 


control from government officials. 


Third, the temple traditionally was associated with elaborate 
ritualism and caste restrictions that were appropriate for village life 
bur did not fit the ideology of Independent India and the life-style of 
contemporary cities. The temple services epitomized rigid caste 
restrictions and separation. Furthermore, the proper performance of 
temple rituals was complex and time consuming. In contrast, the 
rituals of popular performances were more flexible and the barriers 
of caste were loosened. In the Trinath Mela individuals of different 
castes sang together and shared offerings of food. At Durga Puja 
multi-caste neighborhoods that often were comprised of virtual 
strangers organized the festival and competed together as a group. 
Such inter-caste festivals were not new to the Hindu tradition, but 
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they received greater emphasis in urbanizing and modernizing settings. 
Mallia civil servants did not have time to perform the day-long temple 
rituals, but in the evenings they had time to sing at the Trinath Mela. 


Finally, faced with limited funds the Kapileswar temple could 
not sponsor large spectacles, and spectator attendance declined. 
Patrons turned instead to popular festivals. Temple rituals did not 
have the immediacy and personal involvement of popular festivals. 
Pilgrims who visited the temple had rituals performed for them by 
hereditary priests. These rituals focused primarily on what 
Mandelbaum calls the long-term transcendental needs of clients 
(Mandelbaum, 1964: 5-20). In contrast, popular rituals like the 
Trinath Mela involved the direct participation of devotees and usually 


focused on their immediate, practical needs or desires. 


Significance of Religious Change 

This study shows first that, while there is modernization and 
religious change in Kapileswar, there is no evidence whatsoever of 
religious disintegration or secularization, that is, the loss of a religious 
outlook or world view. The author’s conclusions are in agreement 
with those of Singer (1972: 140-144, 246, 385, 398-399). Singer 
found that religion did not disintegrate or secularize in the 
modernizing environment of Madras city in South India. New 
expressions of religion developed which creatively utilized traditional 
elements. Moreover, the directions of change were not haphazard; 
they were adaptations to an urban rather than a rural environment. 
Specifically, religion shifted in emphasis from ritual to devotional 
forms. This is precisely what is happening in Kapileswar where temple 
rituals are giving way to devotional rituals like the Trinath Mela, 


Second, despite rapid urbanization and the transition of the 
priests of Kapileswar to civil servants and businessmen, there is no 
evidence whatsoever that these modernizing priests suffered crises of 


faith or viewed their traditional religious life-style as incompatible 
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with the modernizing one of the town. Their crises were economic 
and political, not religious. 


Writers like Weber (1958), Myrdal (1968), and Levy (1966; 
1972) have claimed that other-worldly religions like Hinduism and 
life-styles like the Hindu life-style are incompatible with 
modernization. These writers assert that either the religious life-styles 
will be destroyed by modernization or will hinder its development 
(Weber, 1968: 11, 122-123, 325-328; Myrdal, 1968: 1081, 1148, 
1692; Levy, 1966: 613-615; 1972: 3-10). This author’s study, like 
that of Singer's (1966: 55-67; 1972: 245-414 ) questions any 
hypotheses which claim that (1) traditional world-views are necessarily 
incompatible with rapidly changing and modernizing social 
environments, or that (2) modernization—at least in its relatively 
early phases—necessarily produces secularization. The contention that 
tradition and modernity are compatible in India is shared by other 
writers, like Mandelbaum (1972: 638-654) and the Rudolphs (1967: 
6). 


Third, the religious changes that occurred in Kapileswar are in 
no way related to revitalization movements as used by Wallace (1956: 
264-281; 1966: 157-166, 209-215; 1970: 188-199). This is indicated 
by the fact that the changes that did occur reflected an extension of a 
previous life-style rather than taking on a wholly new life-style. For 
example, the Mallias and Brahmans of Kapileswar consider the role 
of a government clerk to have much in common with that of a temple 
priest, and the similarities make government service attractive to them. 
Both jobs are considered highly prestigious; are embedded in a clearcut 
hierarchy; and entail highly ritualized behaviors. Neither involves 
hard physical labor, which tends to be associated with low prestige 
occupations. Furthermore, civil service is not a new occupation for 
Indians, even if it is new for the inhabitants of Kapileswar. For 
centuries high caste individuals have considered it an acceptable 
alternative to their hereditary caste occupations. 
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Finally, not only are the villagers not secularizing; they also are 
not converting to new faiths. Their increased participation in 
devotional worship is not incompatible with temple traditions but, 
rather, belongs to a long devotional tradition that has been an accepted 
part of Hinduism for centuries. The Mallias, including those who 
no longer serve the deity of the temple, remain proud of their caste 
and their hereditary position as representatives of the deity of 
Kapileswar. They believe in this deity as well as in his consort, Kali. 
They are proud to live within the boundaries of the sacred space of 
Bhubaneswar. They see themselves—often speak of themselves —as 
part of a religious tradition, a religious community. Each day they 
recite prayers and perform personal religious rituals. Clearly, the basic 
symbols of their religious world view have not become questioned 
even though they work in a modern environment. Their successful 
separation of personal religion from secular work is an example of a 
process of adaptation to modernization that Singer terms 
“compartmentalization” (1972: 320-325). 


Thus, despite changes in themselves, their temple, and their 
urbanizing village, the Mallias and the Brahmans of Kapileswar 
represent a community of religious specialists whose ritual, social, 
economic, and political lives once centered around a temple and who 
have adapted with varying degrees of success, without anguish or 
loss of religious faith, to the diminishing influence of the temple. 
Endnotes: 

1. The field research of 1970-1972 was supported by a Faculty 

Research Fellowship from the American Institute of Indian 

Studies. 
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ri 
Rites of Obscenity: Chariot Songs of Eastern 
India’ 


The Songs 

On a hor day in mid March, 1972, twenty thousand frenzied chanting 
worshippers pressed forward to catch a glimpse of a small brass image 
resting on the wooden platform of a brightly painted four-wheeled 
thirty-five foot high chariot. The idol was the travelling image of 
Lord Lingaraj, the central deity of the temple town of Bhubaneswar 
in the state of Orissa, India. Lord Lingaraj was on his annual journey 
to visit his aunt in what his devotees consider his most important 
and sacred ceremony. Five hundred followers eagerly clasped the long 
thick ropes of the chariot and waited for the signal to drag the 
ponderous vehicle forward. A priest clad only in a loincloth perched 
precariously on a wooden horse thar jutted out from the platform of 
the chariot. The spectators recognized him as Lord Lingaraj’s 


charioteer, who guides the procession down the road. 


Cymbols clashed, horns blared; the crowd fell silent. The 


charioteer swayed as he chanted slowly in Oriya, his native language, 
ratha naaka nakcila. 
“The chariot rocked back and forth.” 


He pointed at the small image behind him, then at a young 
woman in the crowd, and then he suddenly screamed, 


lingarajankara chotia banda 
se toki biaku napaila! 
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“Lingaraj’s prick is so small 
it couldn't fit in that young piece’s cunt!”? 


The young woman hid her face. The spectators laughed at her 
embarrassment and showed their appreciation of the charioteer’s verses 
by dragging the chariot a few yards. Had the verse not been sexually 
explicit, they would have refused to pull the chariot. Part of the humor 
of the verse was the charioteer’s use of a polite form in referring to 
Lord Lingaraj combined in the same line with coarse sexual insults 
of him. 


The great vehicle lurched; the wheels screeched, obscuring the 
sounds of cymbols, bugles, and the throaty shouts of onlookers. As 
the chariot approached them, worshippers greeted the deity with 
folded hands or threw themselves to the ground full length and 
touched their foreheads to the dusty red soil. 


Attendants threw huge logs before the crushing wheels, and the 
chariot bumped to a halt. Pointing to another woman, the charioteer 
honored her with a four line limerick. 


hunkare hunka cauda hunka. 

malli phula bia soichi eka. 

sata kiari jie deiba 

malli phula bia sehi gehiba! 

“Termite hills, termite hills, the fourteen termite hills. 

The jasmine flower cunt sleeps alone, 

Whoever can cross the seven fields 

will fuck that jasmine flower cunt!” 

In both songs the first lines introduced patterns of rhythm and 
rhyming, but were not related in meaning to the lines that followed. 
The discontinuity between the first line and the remaining lines 
heightened the shock effect and humor of the limericks. Expressions 
like “jasmine flower cunt” and “cross the seven fields” are conventional 


expressions that the charioteer repeats in many songs year after year. 
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At his next stop, the charioteer insulted the women of several 
castes: 


teluninka bia tela sarasara 
bhandaruni bia nandi. 
kumbharuni bia dhulia dhusara 
basi gadhuthibe handi. 


“The cunt of the Oilpresscr woman is oily (for her man). 
The cunt of the Barber woman is shaved (for her man). 
The cunt of the Potter woman is sandy and dusty 

sitting while using it to make a clay pot.” 


To the delight of the crowd the charioteer next attacked 
individuals of authority and status whom he saw in the crowd: 


bhagatamane ho! 

kia patara thia. 

bhagata, munyspalti aphisar 
ede behia 

se tokiki gihe thia thia! 


“Ho, fellow men! 

The leaf of the screwpine is straight. 

Men, that municipal official is so impudent 
that he fucks that piece while standing!” 


The word for “fellow men” actually referred to “audience of god”, 
thereby highlighting the humorous contrast between the holy occasion 
and the crude remarks. The expression, “while standing”, a coarse 


remark connoting contempt, enhanced the insult. 


A policeman shouted to several worshippers to move away from 
the wheels of the chariot, so the charioteer pointed to the policeman 
and sang: 

gai gale goradaku. 

polis inspektar babu hukuma dele 

se nananda bhaujanka dudha ganibaku. 
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“The cows went to the cattle-pen, 
The police inspector gentleman gave the order 
to count the tits of those two sisters-in-law.” 


Waxing poetic in his next songs, the charioteer juxtaposed fine 
allusions, puns, and imagery with what in Oriya are extremely vulgar 
sexual expressions. T he spectators cheered as they heard the charioteer’s 
imaginatively inappropriate combinations: 


cikitamati, 

Jalakabati. 

baa sulusulu bohila. 

akhare pakhare kotha ghara sabu. 
se toki tara bada pakhe thai 
thiare thiare gehila. 

“Sticky clay, 

a small window. 

The breeze blew very softly. 
Several nice houses were nearby. 
That piece over by the wire fence 
while standing was fucking.” 


potili kakharu kadali mulare. 
phalia dhinkia lay. 

se tokira biaku dhoili tentuli panire. 
ta senti dise daudau! 


“The pumkin seeds are on the roots of the plantain tree. 
They produced a white-gourd like a husking pedal. 
That piece’s cunt was cleaned in tamarind water. 


Her clitoris appears dazzling bright!” 


To remove the husks, women pound rice with a husking pedal, a 
heavy log with a knob on the end. Orissans refer to the up-down 
motions of the husking pedal as a euphamism for sexual intercourse, 
and in his next song, the charioteer elaborated on this theme by using 
a word for “strike” that also meant “pound with a husking pedal.” 
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bhagatamane ho! 

banda dho! 

naire pata pahanra. 

e toki cari dina hela handi bahara. 
bhagate, ta biare adhika cari pahara! 


“Fellow men ho! 

Prick dho! (meaningless rhyming syllable) 

A wooden plank floats down the river. 

For the last four days this piece has stayed away from clay pots. 


Men, strike her cunt four more times!” 


“This piece has stayed away from clay pots” refers to a woman 
during her menstrual period when, according to Hindu beliefs, she 
is polluting and thus should neither touch earthen vessels nor cook 
meals for others in her household. 


kukuda mundare jata. 
bhagata, se tokiku rati gihanaku 


dadara khata 
subhuthiba phataphata! 


“The tuft on the head of the rooster. 
Men, fuck that piece at night, 

(at that time) the half-broken cot 

is heard (making the sound) phataphata!” 


By using the word “tuft” to refer to the rooster’s crown, the 
charioteer provoked shouts of laughter, for “tuft” means a knot of 
hair worn by Hindu holy men. The audience appreciated the absurd 
contrasts: the asceticism of the holy man versus the sexuality of the 
bird; the purity of the holy man versus the impurity of a bird who 
pecks seeds out of excrement. Many higher caste persons historically 
considered chickens so polluting that they not only never ate them 
but also prohibited them in their houses or compounds. 
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The charioteer chanted many limericks ridiculing religion, 
particularly about Lord Lingaraj and his sacred objects. 


bhagatamane ho! 

neula pasila kiare. 

se kali gori duhen bicara kale 
ratha puraibe tanka biare. 


“Fellow men, ho! 

A mongoose crawled in a screwpine hedge. 

Both that black skinned and that light skinned girl are thinking 
of pushing the chariot into their cunts.” 


haribol pakau! 

bhagatamane ho! 

ramatali dia! 

gacharu padila koli. 

lingarajanka ratha bhitare je hela kariba, 


tara maipa mora sali. 


“Call out the name of god! 

Fellow men (audience of god) ho! 

Clap in the name of god! 

The plum fell from the tree. 

He who in fear neglects (to pull) Lingaraj’s chariot 


his wife will become my sister-in-law.” 


In this song the charioteer insulted another mans wife by referring 
to her as his sister-in-law—his wife's younger sister. This connotes 
having sexual relations with that woman. The sexual association 
originates from the custom in which, at the death of his wife, a man 
marries his wife's younger sister. In northern India men often use a 
variant of this insult in which one man calls another his “sala” (brother- 
in-law)—that is, the brother of his “wife’—the woman he sleeps 


with. 
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ghoda pakaila nala. 
se toki biare gochaebala. 
bhagata, taku ratha caka tale tala. 


“The horse threw her, breaking her water (at the time of birth). 
In that piece’s cunt is a large clump of hair. 
Men, fuck her under the chariot wheels.” 


Here the charioteer used a pun in which the word “tala” (palm 


tree) meant “fuck” in this context. 


gacharu padila kai. 
lingarajanka ratha bhitare je hela kariba 
taku kapilanathanka dwahi. 


“A tree ant fell from the tree. 
He who in fear neglects (to pull) Lingaraj’s chariot 
should do it for Kapilanath's sake.” 


Kapilanath is the deity of the village of Kapileswar located one- 
half of a mile from the Lingaraj temple. The charioteer’s family lives 
in Kapileswar. 


The charioteer also focused on kinship themes in his songs. To 
magnify the insult, he referred to the audience using the disrespectful 
form of the personal pronoun “you”. 

Kia patara thia. 

kana sunibare bhauniginha? 

re bedha pile, 

to maa bikhuthila bia. 


“The screwpine leaf stands there. 
Sister-fuckers, what (song) will you hear? 


O bastard kids. 


your mother was selling her cunt.” 


kukuda chelia kanda. 
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bahuda jatare bhai pache pache bhauni jauchi. 
taku godei gehila mo banda. 


“The trunk of the kukuda chelia tree. 

At the return journey (of the chariot) a sister is chasing after her 
brother. 

Seeing that, my prick is running after her, fucking her.” 


Bhubaneswar is not only an ancient temple town, but also the 
site of a new state capital city constructed since 1947. While seekng 
employment and economic benefits in the new administrative city, 
many residents of the old town complain that the new city fosters 
immorality and the breakdown of old traditions. The charioteer 


articulated this complaint in his next brother- sister insult. 


sukhila baunsa kani. 
kyapitalare toka nahanti, 
sethi bhai gihe bhauniku. 


“The dried bamboo branch. 
In the capital city there aren't (enough) boys, 
so there brother fucks sister.” 


Several of the charioteer’s songs focused on descriptions of female 
sex organs, referred to in the first song below as “respected mother.” 


cepata muratti, 

Jangatalu helu utpatti. 

karama joge mago helu due phala 
phalake lakshe lakshe bala. 

ratiadhare tohara majana. 

masakale thare mago heu rakta mukha. 


purusa dekhile mago pachare godau. 


“She is a flat figure, 
born between the thighs. 
By fate respected mother has become two parts. 
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On one part there are hundreds of thousands of hairs. 


At midnight your oiling continues. 


Once a month respected mother becomes blood-faced. 


Seeing man, respected mother runs after him.” 


In this song, the charioteer described “respected mother” using 
religious language: “figure” referred to a religious idol, while “oiling” 
referred to rubbing oil and clarified butter on a deity during religious 


rites. 


bhagatamane, 

toki bia danda thia. 

sola barasi bia niti giha 

bia nia bia chetara. 

bangjhi bia pocara. 

budhi bia ispati. 

biare bia pancha jati. 

“Fellow men (audience of god), 

A young piece’s cunt stands on the road (not yet used). 
The cunt of a sixteen year old fucks regularly. 

A cunt which has delivered babies is flattened out. 

An older cunt which has not delivered babies is rotten. 
An ancient cunt is sharp like steel. 

These arc five kinds of cunt.” 


The charioteer’s songs also included attacks on women’s sexual 
organs. 


bhagatamane ho! 

nadia padila bahunga padila. 

bhangila maipa bata 

bhagata, eha ghaita jetebele bidesa karila, 


ta bia cari gale masa. 


“Fellow men ho! 
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A cocoanut fell, a branch fell. 
A wife broke a piece of bamboo. 
Men, when her husband went to a foreign place, 


mosquitoes grazed on her cunt.” 


bhagatamane ho! 

banda dho! 

naia tadira kanti. 

se toki naiatadiku gadhei gala; 
cungudi dharila ta senti. 


“Fellow men ho! 

Prick dho! 

There is a dry thorn on the eroded bank of the river. 
That piece went to take a bath; 

The shrimp caught her clitoris.” 

Other songs included the following: 


bhagatamane ho! 

ramatali dia! 

mathia muhantre jau. 

methi basanaku banda tengeu, 

se tokiki cipacipi heu. 

“Fellowmen ho! 

Clap for god! 

There is wax on the mouth of the jar. 

(Since) my prick is standing erect in the essence of spices, 

(I cannot move), so why don't you squeeze that particular piece’s 
tits for me.” 


ghanta upare ghanta. 
se tokiku mun gehi nahin; 
mo banda gehiaci. 


niama kariba asa. 
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“Bell upon bell. 

1 did not tuck that piece; 

my prick has done the fucking, 
You come and take my oath 


(thar I didn’t do it).” 


The charioteer’s oath was a clever reversal of conventional 
expressions. Ordinarily an individual demands an oath not of himself, 


but of another person. 


bhagatamane ho! 

dhale dhale tarala tarala. 
se tokiki rela marile 
mariba jada, 

tela dei jebe gihana kariba, 
se deili khauthiba moda. 


“Fellow men ho! 

Oil pot, oil pot, melting, melting. 

Jf you want to put jade oil on 

(the cunt of ) that piece, 

if you fuck her with oil, 

then she will want a massage daily.” 

Jjamuna snahana karila bele, 

papi basithila kadamba mule. 

hugalila banda bada dandare. 

toki muhanre karinila tende. 

“While bathing at the Jamuna River, 

a monkey was sitting under a kadamba tree. 
He pulled out his prick on the great road. 
A piece took it to her mouth and sucked on it.” 


Finally the charioteer sang a song directed at a Western woman 
in the festival crowd. 
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bhagata, 

ratha dohaliba, caka chaluthiba. 
subhiba keunkatara. 

se gora maikinia dudha haluthiba. 
mo banda pasuthiba, 


ta biaku jaa dekhiba. 


“Fellow men, 

the chariot is swaying, the wheel is running. 

The sound of the wheel and axle is heard. 

That light skinned woman's tits hang and swing back and forth. 
My prick is entering, going to see her cunt.” 


In this song the charioteer associated the swaying of the chariot 
with the swaying of the woman's breasts, and to emphasize humorous 
contrasts, he used a villager’s colloquial term for “woman” while 
pointing his finger at the Western woman. 


As the day wore on, the charioteer repeated many of his songs, 
with seemingly endless variations. While I did not include all of them 
in this article, the ones I presented were representative of the day's 
offerings. 


Significance 

Nor surprisingly, Oriya-English dictionaries never include the 
vocabulary of the chariot songs; neither do treatises that idealize the 
religious traditions of Hinduism. The words of the chariot songs are 
of the streets, part of the Oriya speaker's popular culture of obscenity. 
Throughout the year, males utter these sexual obscenities as ordinary, 
everyday insults, but once a year the charioteer chants them at a 
public religious rite, the chariot festival. 

The chariot songs show that Hinduism consists of much more 
than the ascetic, asceptic, emasculated stereotypes that apologists so 
often portray and peddle to Westerners as true or pure Hinduism. 
The popular Hinduism of the masses is often earthy in its prayers, as 
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well as in its aims and rituals, from firewalking, animal sacrifice, and 
rites of exorcism to chariot festival songs.” 


Some Orissan Hindus may claim that the obscene songs of Lord 
Lingaraj are not part of their religion, represent corruptions of “true” 
religion, or are unimportant — that priests simply use them to entertain 
the masses. While 1 personally appreciate many of the “higher” forms 
of Hinduism, 1 find no compelling reason therefore to ignore the 
“lower” forms, as if they do not or should not exist. Robert Bellah 
rightly observes that students of religion and society know enough 
about the functions of rituals throughout the world not to dismiss 
apparantly unimportant or denigrated rituals, but rather to inquire 
if they reveal “deep seated values and commitments that are not made 
explicit in the course of everyday life.” When more than 20,000 
people gather annually at an important, religious ceremony, hear songs 
sung, and laugh uproariously at them, surely we may doubt that the 
songs are inconsequential. 


They reveal, for one thing, the male orientation of the ceremony. 
The charioteer is always a male, as are all those who ride in the chariot. 
Females watch from a distance. The songs themselves, like everyday 
male insults, focus on sex, reflecting widespread Hindu male anxieties, 
hostilities, and ambivalence towards females.’ By contrast, everyday 
female insults and curses, such as “cholera eaten corpse!” and “become 
a widow seven times!”, reflect female anxieties that focus on family, 
illness, and abandonment through the loss of a husband or sons® 


The chariot festival is not only a religious rite, but an economic 
and social event as well, a welcome interruption of routine daily life, 
a chance to meet friends, wander through the bazaar, and buy goods 
brought in for the festival crowd. During the week of the chariot 
festival, villagers dressed in their best holiday attire stream into 
Bhubaneswar, taking rooms in pilgrim rest houses or camping out at 


the grounds of the Kedar Gauri temple. The night before the chariot 
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festival, hundreds of women gather at the sacred pond of the Kedar 
Gauri temple. Throughout the night a priest auctions jars of this 
water. The women believe that bathing in the pond and drinking its 
holy water will make them fertile, but that the potency of the water 
depends on the rank order of its sale. The first jar sells for hundreds 
of rupees; the last for only a rupee or two. By morning religious 
mendicants, lepers, sweetmeat vendors, and sherbet sellers line the 
road between the Kedar Gauri and the Lingaraj temples. Passersby 
throw coins into a brass plate before a man and his three horned 
bull, whose anomaly marks it as especially sacred to Lord Shiva. In 
the teastalls friends exchange news; on the streets venders sell glass 
bracelets, trinkets, cloth, and religious books. The chariot of Lingaraj 
looms above the crowd. For six weeks carpenters assembled it, while 
painters decorated it with religious motifs. Worshippers touch the 
sacred chariot and climb onto its platform while waiting for the priests 
to carry the deity to the chariot. 


Despite its other functions, the chariot festival of Bhubaneswar 
is primarily a religious rite. To many Orissan villagers chariot songs 
are not simply crude and unsophisticated dirty limeficks, but compact 
symbolic messages that refer simultaneously to many basic features 


of their religion. 


The songs remind them of their relationship with their deity, 
which is closer and more intimate than most Western relationships 
to God. Hindu worshippers believe that until a temple priest gives it 
life and makes it divine, the chariot festival idol is nothing more 
than an inanimate object. By purifying himself and reciting the life- 
giving incantation, the priest allegedly draws together divine powers 
within himself and transfers these powers into the image of brass or 
stone. Other worshippers visit the deity to bring forth their own 
spiritual beings and to ask for special favors, and help.” Nor only 
priests, but all worshippers bring deities to life, whether in temples, 
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houses, or on the road, following ritual procedures that mirror those 


of the priests. 


Lord Lingaraj is a form of Shiva, one of the most popular deities 
of contemporary Hinduism. Shiva has many forms and hundreds of 
different names, each associated with particular stories and symbols 
which are depicted in the paintings and sculptures of folk artists. 
While devotees in Bhubaneswar know many of the universal themes 
und stories linked with other forms of Shiva, they identify most closely 
with the traditions of Lingaraj. The inhabitants of Bhubaneswar see 
themselves as living within a sacred space with boundaries marked 
by four branches of a mythical mango tree, whose trunk, rooted in 
the Lingaraj temple compound, reaches the heavens, while each of 
its branches terminates at a sacred shrine. According to local religious 
tracts this sacred tree attracted Shiva (Lingaraj) and his consort, 
Parvati, who subsequently moved their residence from Banaras in 
the North to Bhubaneswar. Hence Bhubaneswar is a center of worship 
for Shiva. Pilgrims visiting Lord Lingaraj frequently circumambulate 


his sacred space, or a smaller representation of it. 


The worshippers of Lord Lingaraj say that he is related to a 
number of deities located in shrines within the sacred area of 
Bhubaneswar. Lingaraj, the central deity, is the king of the area, while 
the deities in other temples are his relatives and courtly advisors. 
Kapilanath, the deity mentioned in one of the chariot songs, is the 
chief advisor of Lingaraj. Each year the divine king and his subjects 
celebrate their relationship by visiting each other. During the chariot 
festival Lingaraj visits his aunt. At other times Lingaraj and his 
symbolic vassal Kapilanath exchange ritual visits in which each takes 


turns treating the other as an honored guest. 


The activities of Lingaraj mirror those of humans in other ways 
as well. Each day designated male worshippers bathe, clothe, feed, 
and entertain Lingaraj, offer him spices, and at night put him to bed. 
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Each task is hereditary for specific castes. Like the ideal social order 
of the Hindus, higher castes perform ritually purer and higher 
activities for Lingaraj, while lower castes perform tasks that are less 
pure. The brahmans have the purest tasks, reciting incantations and 
cooking sacred food. Many lower castes provide goods or services 
associated with their caste name. These include potter, spice seller, 
confectioner, barber, bugler, washerman, herdsman, astrologer, and 
lamplighter.? 

Thus worshippers and hereditary ritual specialists consider their 
identities to be inextricably linked with the divine realm of Lord 
Lingaraj, who provides them with a sacred mode! to imitate. 
Worshippers who live within or who enter the five mile radius of 
Lingaraj’s mango tree branches consider themselves to be close to the 
living sources of the sacred and thus particularly blessed. 


Many ceremonies like Bhubaneswar'’s chariot festival occur 
throughout India. Although showing variations in rituals and mythical 
themes, these ceremonies share a common ritual symbolism in which 
the kinship and royal court networks of the deities parallel that of 
humans. Furthermore, chariot festivals, like virtually every other 
Hindu ceremony, focus on the opposing themes of purity and 
pollution.'’ Most Hindu ceremonies emphasize either purity or 
pollution, but not both. ! In “good” or auspicious rituals, participants 
seek to acquire a high degree of ritual purity, using in their rituals 
purifying substances such as water and fire. In “bad” or inauspicious 
ceremonies, individuals seek to.eliminate pollution from themselves 
caused by coming into contact with contaminating substances such 
as blood, feces, and spirits of the dead. A Hindu’s ordinary ritual 
condition is somewhere between these two extremes. Although 
worshippers often cannot explain in detail the symbolic significance 
of the rites they perform, they are well aware of the symbols of 
pollution and purity, which are central to their social and ritual 


behaviors. 
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Examples of auspicious ceremonies include marriage, sacred 
thread initiation, and many calendrical rituals of deities, like the 
chariot festival. By coming into the presence of the deity and pulling 
the sacred ropes of his chariot, the devotees raise their ritual purity. 
Worshippers begin auspicious ceremonies facing east, the most sacred 


and pure direction, and conclude facing west. 


Examples of inauspicious rituals are funerals, rites of exorcism, 
and ceremonies expiating guilt for the death of a cow. Worshippers 
begin these rituals facing south, the least sacred direction, associated 
with sin, death, and the god of death. 


The rituals of the Hindus thus symbolically express a continual 
process of oscillation between opposite states — purity and impurity, 
creation and destruction, life and death, the temporal and the eternal. 
Not only rituals, but representations of the deities symbolize these 
oppositions. Shiva is rhe ascetic meditating god, the epitome of purity 
and spiritual control, but he is also the destroyer and the inhabitant 
of cremation grounds, associated with pollution and death. Shiva’s 
consort, the Mother Goddess, symbolizes the dynamic energy of the 
universe. She represents simultaneously life and death, creation and 
destruction, as inextricable aspects of the same dynamic process. 
Orissan folk artists frequently depict her as Kali, who dances on her 
husband Shiva. Here she represents the active aspect of the Absolute, 
while Shiva represents the passive, eternal aspect of the Absolute. 
Some paintings show the sexual union of the two figures, symbolizing 
that both active and passive aspects are inseparable. Artists frequently 
paint Kali holding a bowl of life-giving food, a freshly decapitated 
head, and a death-dealing sickle ~ contradictory symbols of life and 
death. In other Orissan paintings the Mother Goddess appears as 
Durga, who carries in her eight or ten arms both destructive weapons 
and life-affirming symbols as she overcomes Mahisha, the bull demon. 
Within the sacred space of Bhubaneswar, people worship both Kali 
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and Durga, the former at the Kapileswar temple, and the latter at the 
Lingaraj temple.!? 

The chariot songs themselves contain many of these same polar 
contrasts of purity and pollution, the sacred and the profane, the 
high and the low, often mixing incompatible opposites for humorous 
effect: holy men with polluting chickens, unbridled passions with 
the sacred chariot, sexual unions between high castes and low, as well 
as between brothers and sisters, deities and humans. 


Above all, the chariot songs represent rites that reverse ordinary 
social and ritual conventions. The charioteer ridicules and insults 
sacred deities as well as individuals with high social status, power, 
and wealth. The charioteer taunts individuals or castes about whom 
he knows of scandalous or unacceptable behavior. He ridicules 
respected relationships that require special rules of behavior, such as 
those between brother and sister, husband and wife, mother and son, 
high caste and low, and he refers explicitly and crudely to sexual 
matters that at other times should never be mentioned, Between songs, 
groups of youths in the jostling crowd surround young women, fondle 
them, make obscene gestures at them, utter sexual insults, and then 
disappear into the dusty lurching mass of worshippers who follow 


the chariot. 


Bhubaneswar’s rites of obscenity, far from being expressions of 
immorality, constitute the reverse. Like similar rites found throughout 
the world, including Africa, Oceania, Europe, South America, and 
the cultures of native North America, the chariot songs of Lord 
Lingaraj represent a type of controlled license with a purpose. They 
are an obvious safety valve for repressed, smouldering hostilities that 
ordinarily are not permitted expression; a social leveller of the 
pompous; a warning to the exploitative.” By reversing the ordinarily 
acceptable, by humorously ridiculing, for a brief time, the forbidden, 


the outrageous, and the serious, including religion itself, the rites of 
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obscenity of Lord Lingaraj reinforce the exact opposite — the very 


social rules they so mercilessly pillory. 


Endnotes: 


1. 


My field research for this paper is based on nearly three and a 
half years of anthropological research on religion and urbanization 
in Bhubaneswar, India, and my participation in and observations 
of four Bhubaneswar chariot festivals in 1962, 1963, 1971, and 
1972. 1 collected the songs presented in this paper during my 
most recent research in Bhubaneswar, between 1970 and 1972, 
supported by a Senior Research Fellowship from the American 
Institute of Indian Studies, 1 am solely responsible for the 
conclusions and perspectives of this paper, which in no way 
necessarily reflect either the opinions or the policies of the 
Institute. 


During the 1972 chariot festival, 1 recorded each chariot song 
(“ratha gita” with a portable tape recorder. I translated the songs 
from the Oriya language into English with the help of my research 
assistant, Mr, Harihar Mallia, a native resident of Bhubaneswar 
and the son of a priest of one of Bhubaneswar’s temples. Because 
the chariot songs are part of an ephemeral oral tradition rarely 
recorded, transcribed, or preserved in any way, I have presented 
both Oriya and English language versions of the songs. To keep 
the flavor of the original, I transcribed the charioteer’s songs 
exactly as he sang them during the festival, whether or not his 
pronunciation differed from accepted usage. Some diacritical 
marks are omitted in this printing (see below). 


In Oriya the short vowel ‘a’ is prounced ‘aw’ us in awe, the long 
vowel ‘aa’ is pronounced as in ‘ah’; the short vowel ‘i’ is 
pronounced as in ‘sit’, the long vowel ‘i’ as in ‘meet’; the short ‘u’ 
is pronounced as in ‘full’, the long ‘u’ as in ‘tool’; the vowel ‘€’ 


sometimes 1s pronounced as in ‘end’, and sometimes as in ‘main’. 
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The symbol ‘n’ refers to a semi-nasal ‘ng’ sound as in ‘change’. 
The cerebral consonants, ‘d’, ‘db’, ‘v, ‘th’, ‘I and ‘n’ contrast with 
the dental consonants, ‘d’, ‘dh’, ‘Cv, ‘th’, ‘I’ and ‘n’. For example, 
the closest English approximation to ‘d’ is the pronunciation in 
‘bird’, while ‘d’ approximates most closely to the sound in ‘this’. 
[In this printing the diacritical marks for long vowels, semi-nasal 
‘n’ and cerebral or retroflexive consonants are omitted.] Oriya 
has three ‘s’ sounds that are differentiated in writing but have 
become virtually indistinguishable in speech, as well as in the 
chariot songs. I used the one symbol ‘s’ to cover all three Oriya 
‘s’ sounds. The Oriya consonant ‘c’ should be pronounced ‘ch’ as 
in ‘chair’, while the Oriya consonant ‘ch’ is an aspirated sound as 
in ‘punch-him’. 

2. The usual translation of the Oriya word “toki” is “lass”, but since 
it has a derogatory sexual connotation, I translated it in this paper 
as ‘piece’. To call a woman “toki” gravely insults her. By contrast, 
the Oriya word “toka” (lad), although not respectful, nevertheless 
is not a sexual insult, and Oriya-speaking adult males frequently 
use it when calling a young man or referring to him. 


3. See, for example, David Mandelbaum, “Introduction: Process 
and Structure in South Asian Religion,” Journal of Asian Studies, 
23 (June 1964), 5-20. Edward B. Harper “Ritual Pollution as an 
Integrator of Caste and Religion,” Journal of Asian Studies, 23 
(June 1964), 151-197. Journal of Asian Studies, 23 (June 1964. 
Supplement). James M. Freeman, “Trial by Fire,” Natural History, 
83 (Jan. 1974), 54-63. Kunjabehari Das, Orissan Folklore 
(Santiniketan Press, 1953). L. S. S. O’Malley, Puri District 
Gazatteer (Patna: Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar 
and Orissa, 1929). 


4. Robert Bellah, Beyond Belief(New York: Harper and Row, 1970, 
p. 170. 
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For an interesting though controversial psychological study of 
high caste Hindu males, see G. Morris Carstairs, The Twice 
Born (Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 1967). 


For a description of women’s quarrels and curses see James M. 
Freeman, Scarcity and Opportunity in an Indian Village (Menlo 
Park, California: Cummings Publishing Company, 1977). 


For excellent descriptions of the relationship between Hindu 
worshippers and their deities as objectifications of the 
worshippers’ own spiritual beings, see Lizelle Reymond, My 
Life with a Brahmin Family (New York: Penguin Books. 1972). 
Also see James Preston, “Aspects of Change in an Indian Temple: 
Chandi of Cuttack, Orissa,” Diss. Hartford Seminary Foundation 
1974. 


English translations of the myths of the origin of the Lingaraj 
temple are given in Rajendralala Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa 
(Calcutta: Wyman and Company, 1880) II. (Reprinted Calcutta: 
Indian Studies Past and Present, 1963). For archeological and 
historical evidence concerning the origins of the Lingaraj temple, 
see Krishna Chandra Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains at 
Bhubaneswar (Bombay: Orient Longmans, 1961). 


For detailed descriptions of ritual activities in Hindu temples, 
see V. G. Ramakrishna Aiyer, The Economy of a South Indian 
Temple (Annamalainagar: Annamalai University Press. 19-16). 
Surinder Mohan Bhardwaj. Hindu Places of Pilgrimage in India 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1971). James M. 
Freeman, “Occupational Changes Among Hindu Temple 
Servants,” Indian Anthropologist, 1(1971), 1-13; “Religious 
Change in a Hindu Pilgrimage Center,” Review of Religious 
Research, 16, No. 2 (1975), 124-33; Scarcity and Opportunity. 
W. W. Huncter, Orissa: Or the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province 
under Native and British Rule, reprinted in A History of Orissa. 
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10. 


11. 


ed. N.K. Sahu (Calcutta: Susil Gupta, India, Ltd., 1956). 
Manomohan Mahapatra, “Lingaraj Temple: Its Structure and 
Change,” Diss. Utkal University 1971. K.C. Mishra, The Cult 
of Jagannatha (Calcutta: Firma K.L. Mukhopadhyay, 1971). N. 
Ramesan, Temples and Legends of Andhra Pradesh (Bombay: 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1962). Milton Singer, When a Great 
Tradition Modernizes (New York: Praeger, 1972). Burton Stein. 
“The Economic Function of a Medieval South Indian Temple,” 
Journal of Asian Studies 19, No. 2 (1960), 163-76. L. Vidyarthi. 
The Sacred Complex of Hindu Gaya (Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House, 1961). 


The anthropologist Louis Dumont considers the principles of 
hierarchy expressed through the symbols of purity and pollution 
to be the key principle of Hindu culture. See Louis Dumont, 
Homo Hierarchicus (London: Paladin. 1972). 


Firewalking is exceptional in emphasizing both purity and 
pollution. See Freeman, “Trial by Fire, 1974.” 


. For a further discussion of the symbolism of Hindu deities and 


their representation in art forms, see Heinrich Zimmer, Myths 
and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1971). 


. An excellent brief summary of rites of reversal throughout the 


world may be found in Edward Norbeck, Religion in Human 
Life: Anthropological Views, (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1964). Marriott describes his personal participation 
in Holi a northern Indian rite of reversal in McKim Marriott, 
“The Feast of Love,” in Krishna: Myths, Rites and Attitudes, ed. 
Milton Singer (Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1966). 
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8. 
Two Urbanizing Orissan Temples 


James M. Freeman and James Preston 


Chandi and Kapileswar Temples, located in the towns of Cuttack 
and Bhubaneswar respectively, are both undergoing changes brought 
about by urbanization, but their directions of change are quite 
different. Kapileswar Temple is declining in income, patrons, and 
performance of services, while Chandi Temple has greatly increased 
its income and patronage over the past two decades. This chapter 
focuses on the contrasting developments in these two temples and 
the implications they have for understanding processes of change 
and adaptation in Orissa and India.’ 


Although less than twenty miles from each other, Cuttack and 
Bhubaneswar differ considerably in their urban environments. While 
Bhubaneswar is comprised of an old religious center and a new 
administrative section, Cuttack, the preindustrial capital, has been a 
cultural and commercial center of Orissa for the past ten centuries. 
With a 1971 population of nearly 200,000 persons, Cuttack is nearly 
twice the size of Bhubaneswar. The differing characters of the two 
towns account in part for the different patterns of change at 
Kapileswar and Chandi Temples. 

Chandi Temple 

As the largest city in Orissa, Cuttack is located on a rich rice- 
producing delta some thirty miles from the coast where the Mahanadi 
River bifurcates before it empties into the Bay of Bengal. It became a 
major center of trade as merchants and pilgrims traveled from various 
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parts of India to the famous pilgrimage sites at Bhubaneswar, Konark, 
and Puri. In addition, Cuttack housed the offices of the Government 


of Orissa until they were moved to Bhubaneswar. 


Despite its history as the political headquarters of Orissa, the 
city of Cuttack continues to have a small-town atmosphere. It is not 
an industrial center, nor are there any large imposing temples like 
those in Bhubaneswar and Puri. Instead, Cuttack is a collection of 
small to medium size businesses located along meandering streets. A 
brief tour through Cuttack’s neighborhoods impresses the visitor with 
life styles reminiscent of Orissan villages. These neighborhoods vary 
greatly in caste, composition, house type, and distribution of wealth; 
yet all have in common the familiarity one would expect among people 
who have recently migrated to the city and continue to maintain 


strong rural ties. 


It is impossible to know why Cuttack never developed an 
important pilgrimage site as did other Orissan cities. The temples of 
Cuttack can be classified for the most part as neighborhood shrines, 
some of which attracted city-wide attendance on special religious 
holidays. One of the smallest of these temples has had an unusual 
burst of popularity in recent years. This is Chandi Temple, located at 
an intersection between an older commercial part of the city and a 
quiet residential area formerly occupied by British colonial officials 


and wealthy members of the merchant class. 


Chandi Temple was established over a hundred years ago with 
the assistance of a raja. At first the image of Chandi was housed in a 
small mud shrine with one Brahman priest assigned by the raja’s family 
to perform sacred rites for members of the neighborhood. The 
ceremonies were simple and oriented to the personal needs of the 
raja and a few local attendants. Most of the usual rites for goddess 
worship in the Hindu calendar were performed at Chandi Temple, 


but these were secondary to the special ceremonies conducted at the 
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request of local families who turned to the goddess with personal 
problems and rites associated with the routine life cycle events. 


Until Independence in 1947, attendance was sparce but relatively 
steady at the small neighborhood shrine. As more people were 
gradually attracted to it, the mud shrine was torn down and a new 
stone temple built in its place. By the early 1970s Chandi Temple 
was experiencing a meteoric rise in popularity among the people of 
Cuttack and surrounding regions. Rapid change in the popularity of 
a temple is often related to miracles attributed to a specific deity, but 
the growth of the Chandi Temple is not associated with a miracle 
tradition. The change that has occurred here has broader implications 
and deeper roots, reflecting transformations at work in the social 
structure of Cuttack. 


Other studies of Orissan religious institutions (Mahapatra 1971, 
Freeman 1975, and Miller and Wertz 1976) have noted a general 
trend toward the decline of priestly functions, attenuation of rituals, 
and loss of morale. This pattern seems to be characteristic of some 
large pilgrimage shrines. However, Chandi Temple is different because 
of its small size, relatively recent history, lack of complex interlocking 


caste duties, and close articulation with a new set of urban patrons. 


Chandi Temple's growth is not as surprising as it first appears if 
one notes the series of social changes that have led to present 
conditions in Cuttack. These changes can be attributed to four key 
events which have taken place during the last thirty years. They include 
1) the decline of the old pattern of temple patronage, 2) the 
establishment of the Orissa Hindu Religious Endowments 
Commission, 3) the rise of a strong mercantile class, and 4) increasing 
stylistic borrowing through cultural diffusion from Calcutta in West 
Bengal. These four variables are interlocking elements in a broad 
pattern of change that, has affected the religious sphere. The temples 
of Cuttack have been challenged to respond to’ a new social order, 
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with an associated power structure and symbolic component. These 


changes will be examined below. 


Independence from the British in 1947 sent a wave of new 
political consciousness throughout the subcontinent. In 1948 the 
twenty-six princely states of Orissa were officially dissolved, and the 
Orissan rajas, who had been a source of patronage for many temples, 
experienced a gradual decline in their wealth, prestige, and influence. 
This resulted in a crisis of patronage among temples that relied heavily 
on large contributions in cash and land from the rajas. Chandi Temple 
was an excellent example of such a temple. The raja who had 
supported the temple was unable to contribute as consistently as he 
had in earlier times and gradually lost his power as manager over the 
institution. By 1968 he lost all legal control as the result of a court 
case which challenged his authority and transferred management of 
the temple to an agency of the Orissan government. The new patrons 
at Chandi Temple became the local merchants, government officials 
and other members of a rising urban elite. 


This change in patronage could never have occurred if it had not 
been for the Orissa Hindu Religious Endowments Commission which 
intervened in a dispute between the raja and priests who were 
competing for control over the temple's treasury. Although the 
Endowment Commission had roots that reach back into the British 
period, its influence over the internal affairs of religious insitutions 
was previously minimal. Today, however, it wields enormous power 
over 12,000 (approximately one-third) of Orissa’s temples. In most 
cases when the Endowment Commission enters into a temple dispute, 
it tries to preserve the existing power structure, acting as a mediating 
influence wherever conflicts over temple management occur. At 
Chandi Temple, however, this government agency effected a break 
with the old pattern of royal patronage so that the new order of 


wealthy merchants and upper-class citizens could gain a position of 
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strategic control over ritual performances and the expenditure of 
temple funds.? As a result the earlier personal orientation of temple 
ceremonies, often performed at the whim of the raja, were replaced 
by a predictable schedule of rites devoted to the goddess Chandi. In 
addition, the Endowment Commission has regulated prices for 
commodities purchased at shops located in the temple and 
standardized fees for sacred services performed by the priests. It has 
also been instrumental in establishing the lucrative yearly auctions 
of licenses for concessions which sell flowers, sweetmeats, incense, 
and other religious items to devotees who attend daily services. These 
auctions account for more than a third of the temple's yearly income. 


Since Independence there has been a steady growth in the 
commercial sector of Cuttack. Merchants from outside Orissa 
(Bengalis and Marwaris) have invested in many new businesses. 
Cuttack’s population doubled between 1951 and 1971. New bridges 
across the Mahanadi River, along with improved roads and train 
service, have forged a closer link between Cuttack and Calcutta. All 
of these conditions have helped to develop the city’s commercial sector, 
and a powerful class of merchants has emerged as a result of this 
economic growth. They have gained community respect by making 
large donations to local temples. Most merchants traditionally 
worshipped some form of the mother goddess as their tutelary deity. 
With the declining influence of the raja, they began to channel a 
portion of their profits into Chandi Temple and to modernize it by 


installing tile floors, new silver plated doors, loud speakers, and toilet 
facilities. 


Chandi Temple’ rise to prominence in the ritual cycle of Cuttack 
is also related to a long tradition of cultural exchange between Orissa 
and West Bengal. Although Orissa has remained somewhat isolated 
from the mainstream of Indian civilization, it has always maintained 
important connections with both north and south India. The 


relationship with West Bengal has been particularly close because 
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the two states were part of a larger political unit under British rule. 
Many Bengali customs were also carried to Cuttack by Orissans who 
had lived in Calcutta. However, during the British period large 
portions of Orissan land were sold at auctions in Calcutta because of 
the failure of landlords to pay taxes. Much of this land was purchased 
by Bengalis who eventually settled in Orissa. As a consequence, while 
some urbanized Orissans look toward Calcutta for models upon which 
to pattern their lives, some degree of ambivalence toward things 


Bengali persists among them. 


Although goddesses are ubiquitous in both states, there are clear 
differences in styles of worship. Until recently Orissan goddess 
worship was tied to a complex balance of power among local rajas 
(Kulke 1976; Mahapatra 1978). Each princely state had its tutelary 
goddess whose shrine was located somewhere near the raja’s palace. 
For example, the fall Durga festival was connected to the establishment 
of the raja’s authority over a particular territory. She was his tutelary 
deity and protectress of the kingdom. Thus, the annual ceremony in 
honor of Durga was characterized by elaborate pageants and military 
rites displaying the royal symbols of power (see Preston, Cult of the 
Goddess, in press). At another level mother worship permeated 
Orissan folk religion in the form of fertility deities, earth mothers, 
and disease goddesses. For the most part, however, these lower level 
goddesses were secondary to Lord Jagannath and other male deities. 
Rarely were they worshipped with the same pomp and ceremony 
associated with other deities. Except for a few goddesses thought to 
possess miraculous powers, only the tutelary goddesses of the rajas 
were given special attention or raised to pilgrimage status. 

Until the late 1960s the fall Durga Puja in Cuttack was a minor 
festival celebrated mostly in homes or small neighborhood temples. 
Today Durga Puja is the biggest event of the year. No longer is it a 


quiet domestic ceremony, but it has become instead a popular and 
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boistrous street festival with all the components of a full-scale carnival. 
This popular version of Durga Puja has appeared in Orissa's largest 
cities (Freeman 1975:129) and seems to have been borrowed from a 
similar event which takes place in Calcutta. The new style of 
worshipping the goddess seems to be most evident in urban areas 
and represents the democratization of a symbol which was previously 


bound to a feudal social structure. 


Today Durga Puja in Cuttack is celebrated with hundreds of 
clay statues of the goddess which are constructed by wealthy 
merchants, neighborhood associations, and student groups. These 
are paraded through the city streets and finally submerged in the 
Mahanadi River on the last day of the festival. For three days the 
streets of Cuttack are crowded with thousands of people who exchange 
gifts, visit relatives, participate in religious rites, and enjoy the many 
performances of religious stories conducted along the streets. 


Chandi Temple plays an important role in this new form of 
goddess worship. The expansion of the popular city-wide Durga Puja 
has been an important factor in the rise of the goddess Chandi to the 
position of tutelary deity of Cuttack. Thousands of people crowd 
into the temple during the festival. Over 400 goats are sacrified in 
honor of the goddess. It has become customary as well for the parade 
of mud Durga images to stop in front of the temple and pay respects 
to Chandi. In addition, Durga Puja is the time for both Bengali and 
Orissan merchants to make special offerings at the temple in the 
form of cash, gold, or saris. 


The changes at Chandi Temple cannot simply be attributed to 
external events in Cuttack alone. We have noted the crucial 
relationship of the growth of Chandi temple to changes in patronage, 
government influence, and cultural diffusion, but this temple’s 


adaptation to these broader changes is also linked to unusual internal 
characteristics of the institution. 
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Most of Orissa’s temples have several families of priests who 
compete for a share in the offerings. Only one family of Brahmans 
presides as priests at Chandi Temple, and they have deliberately 
opposed attempts to bring in others. This has resulted in a strong 
sense of unity among the priests, attracting many devotees who are 
fed up with the bickering among priests at other temples. Also, the 
head priest at Chandi Temple is a young, charismatic figure who 
inspires great admiration. He has spent time in West Bengal learning 
elaborate details of the tantric rites performed in honor of the goddess. 
This special training has given him a degree of legitimacy among 
both Orissan and Bengali worshippers. Perhaps the most important 
contributing factor to Chandi Temple's growth can be traced to the 
“modern” outlook of this priest who welcomes religious and social 
change. He is keenly aware of the needs of people who are recently 
urbanized and encourages the elaboration of dramatic rites which 
captivate the participants. Although the head priest may be considered 
unscrupulous by a few orthodox members of the community, he is a 
source of inspiration and a model of holiness for most people. 


Today Chandi Temple continues to flourish. Over 1,500 people 
attend on a typical day. During the Durga Festival as many as 60,000 
devotees may visit Chandi Temple. Its income has increased to over 
250,000 rupees per year. This amount is on a par with some of the 
largest temples in India and is more than sufficient to cover operating 
expenses. Although the temple still relies on some economic support 
from individual donors, most of its income is derived from the auction 
of concessions introduced by the Endowment Commission. The 
present condition of economic independence from the raja has thrust 


the temple irreversibly into the commercial economy of Cuttack. 


Religious institutions caught up in the vortex of rapid change 
may adapt, decline, or cling to the old traditions. Many temples can 
be found in the last category. They somehow manage to operate 
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without being seriously affected by changes around them. This is 
particularly true of neighborhood shrines located on side streets in 
quiet enclaves of Cuttack. Most of these temples maintain stable 
attendance and do not have the problems associated with larger 
pilgrimage centers. Chandi Temple was once one of these, but has 
come to hold a key position in the religious life of Cuttack. Its 
economic infrastructure articulates well with the commercial economy 
of the city. Thus, it is a prime example of the adaptability of 
Hinduism'’s institutional base. The exciting religious atmosphere at 
Chandi Temple adds to its popularity and may be seen as a response 
to the growing demand for religious institutions which can appeal to 


needs of newly urbanized people. 


This popularism, however, has its price. Temples that depart from 
more traditional patterns of piety develop a reputation in conservative 
circles for being shallow and disloyal to the spiritual tradition of 
Hinduism. Remnants of the past do not die easily. Many conservative 
Hindus are suspicious of sudden popularity; too often they have seen 
the results of insincere religious specialists who have taken advantage 
of an innocent public. Although their caution is often well founded, 
sometimes it is taken too far and masks a deeper conservatism that 
sees any hint of modernity or change as a corruption of some bygone 
era when Hinduism was pure. When a religious institution adapts to 
a new social order, it becomes vulnerable to attacks from conservative 


quarters. This has happened in the case of Chandi Temple. 


Fortunately, in most quarters Chandi Temple has managed to 
sustain a good reputation. If it continues to strike a balance between 
modernity and tradition, its role of prominence in Cuttack will most 
likely be sustained. However, fame and fortune may become 
burdensome. Already there are signs of internal dissention about how 
to spend the large profits of the temple. There is also the possibility 
that further growth could bring about problems similar to those found 
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among Orissa’s larger pilgrimage shrines. Whatever the outcome, the 
case of Chandi Temple suggests that future studies of religious change 
in India need to address themselves to the unique combination of 


variables which influence the institutional base of Hinduism. 


Kapileswar Temple 

Kapileswar is a small, multicaste village of about 2,800 
inhabitants. It lies adjacent to Old Bhubaneswar, famous for its ancient 
temples (Panigrahi 1961). Although Bhubaneswar is a secondary 
pilgrimage center with predominantly local patronage, Lingaraj 
Temple with its satellite temple in Kapileswar, like the great Indian 
temples, once provided a livelihood for many castes devoted to the 
care of the deities and properties of the temples and had many social 
and educational functions as well (Aiyer 1946; Bhardwaj 1973; 
Mishra 1971; Ramesan 1962; Stein 1960, Vidyarthi 1961). 


Until the mid-twentieth century, Kapileswar Temple and its 
endowed properties and paddy lands were controlled by a hereditary 
trustee from a temple servant caste called Mallia. This trustee 
distributed the temple lands to Mallias and to other castes in return 
for their performance of obligatory, specialized, interdependent, 


hereditary services in the temple. 


There were three types of services: first, daily rituals at which the 
deity of the temple was bathed, clothed, fed its four meals, entertained, 
and put to bed at night; second, annual festivals which focused on 
life-cycle rituals for the deity, including birthday, sacred thread, 
marriage, and ritual bathing; finally, rituals for pilgrims who visited 
the deity and bought sacred food cooked in the temple. In all, three- 
quarters of the villagers received some economic benefit from the 


temple. 


As late as the last quarter of the nineteenth century, Kapileswar 
was a flourishing, if small, temple complex (Mitra 1880:58). Like 
other religious institutions in British-held Orissa, the lands of 
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Kapileswar Temple remained by law nontaxable and nonsalable. This 
provided Kapileswar with greater stability than Orissan villages 
without temple iand grants (Hunter 1872:264-267, 273-274; 
O’Malley 1929: 233-234, 227-228; Sahu 1956:395-396). During 
this period the Mallias directed extensive temple repairs and new 
construction. They also expanded existing rituals by bringing 
additional Brahmans into the service of Kapileswar Temple. 


Decline of the Temple 

Since the early twentieth century, six major changes have affected 
Kapileswar Temple. First, many obligatory rituals and offerings have 
been abandoned. The most critical loss is that of the obligatory daily 
temple rituals of a caste called Khuntia Brahman. Only two young 
Khuntias of Kapileswar have received any ritual training, and they 
do not know or perform these rituals accurately. When the older 
generation dies, these rituals will die with them. 


Second, since 1920 attendance at daily services at Kapileswar 
Temple has declined from nineteen to ten persons. 


Third, public participation in annual temple festivals has 
declined. Even at the deity’s birthday, Shivaratri, formerly Kapileswar’s 
most important and widely attended festival, the only attendants are 
those who have obligatory services that day. The decline of this festival 
occurred between 1966 and 1972. 


Fourth, daily services since 1957 have frequently been suspended, 
sometimes for months on end. Since Kapileswar does not attract 
many pilgrims, some Mallias and most Khuntia Brahmans 
supplement their incomes by working at the Lingaraj Temple, the 
main shrine of Bhubaneswar, which draws many pilgrims. The Mallias 
have no hereditary privileges at Lingaraj, but the Lingaraj priests 
hire them to take pilgrims on tours and find them food and lodging. 
The Khuntias have the hereditary right to cook and sell sacred food 


to Lingaraj pilgrims. Consequently, most Khuntias have virtually 
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abandoned services at Kapileswar in favor of working at the larger 
and more remunerative shrine. Since the Mallias depend on the 
Khuntias to cook their sacred food, the Khuntia absence has led to 


disputes and work stoppages at Kapileswar. 


Fifth, in 1946 the Orissa Hindu Religious Endowments 
Commission removed the hereditary Mallia manager of Kapileswar 
Temple because Mallias complained that he mismanaged the services. 
The Commission appointed a Brahman outsider as the trustee of the 
temple. The Mallias realized too late that they had lost all 
administrative control of tneir temple. Their activities led to court 
cases, frequent work stoppages, disputes, and violence, culminating 
in the year long Mallia takeover of the Khuntia Brahman remple 
kitchens. Finally, in 1969 a well-known state political leader who 
lived near Kapileswar proposed an acceptable compromise. The 
Mallias handed back the kitchens to the Khuntia Brahmans and, in 
return, the Commission restored the management of Kapileswar 
Temple to the Mallias. Nevertheless, the Commission retains the 


power to remove the present Mallia manager. 


Sixth, by 1971 fewer than 22 percent of the Mallia males 
depended on the temple for their main source of income, and 52 
percent of the 252 working Mallia males had abandoned temple 
service altogether. Mallia businesses increased from four in 1950 to 
thirty in 1971. In 1953 only three Mallias worked as government 
servants. By 1971 sixty-three Mallias, or 25 percent of the work force, 
held government jobs. Over the same period there was a similar 
spectacular increase’ in the formal schooling of young Mallias, with a 
corresponding increase in the number and percentage of Mallias who 
secured higher level government, appointments as clerks. By 1971 
half of the Mallias who held government positions were clerks 
(Freeman 1971:5-7; 1974b). The age difference between these high 


school and college educated clerks (average age twenty-nine) and the 
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illiterate and semi-literate Mallias whose main occupation is temple 
work (average age fifty-four) provides the most striking indication of 


recent, shifts in Mallia occupations. 


Since working in a government office conflicts with being able 
to do pilgrim work, not a single Mallia government servant relies on 
pilgrims as an important source of income. But they do have time to 
do occasional pilgrim work as well as obligatory services and personal 
worship at the temple. Nevertheless, the Mallia government servants 
have largely abandoned services and prayers at Kapileswar Temple, 


their ancestral caste temple. 


Flourishing Popular Religious Movements 

The foregoing changes do not necessarily mean thar the villagers 
of Kapileswar are secularizing or abandoning religion. They appear 
rather to be turning to other forms of religious expression. Many 
villagers consult kalasis, or shamanistic faith curers, for help in crises. 
Kalasis are said to become possessed by the goddess Kali and thus 
gain her curative powers. Kalasis may be either men or women, but 
they usually come from low or untouchable castes. Many of the curers 
participate in an annual firewalking and physical ordeal ceremony, 
or Jhammu, held in mid-April (Das 1953:49, 83-84; 
O’Malley1929:84; Freeman 19742:54-63). In 1971, although seven 
kalasis lived in Kapileswar, only one, an untouchable, did firewalking. 


The Jhammu is widely attended by Kapileswar villagers. Many 
of them go to the ceremonies held in a village located a mile away. 
With the kalasis leading the way, people of all castes walk over hot 
coals as a testimony to their faith that the goddess Kali can cure them 
or help them out of difficulties. Permission to walk over the coals 
comes from the kalasis who remain in trance throughout the day. In 
this condition they are said to be the goddess Kali herself. After 
walking over the coals, the kalasis drink the blood of sacrificed animals 


and then offer advice and cure their followers, who include high- 
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caste educated government servants as well as illiterate low caste 
peasants. 


Within Kapileswar, kalasis as well as other villagers of all castes 
worship at twenty small mother goddess shrines. These popular 
religious activities represent a vitality which is lacking in the reluctantly 
performed obligatory services of Kapileswar Temple. 


One of the most interesting new developments is the rise of the 
Trinath Mela, an intercaste devotional songfest at which devotees 
share sacred food and ganja, or hemp. The ceremony is considered a 
form of diversion as well as a religious ritual. Although previously 
worshipped inside the house, since 1950 the worship of Trinath has 
become a public spectacle performed at shrines and front-house 
verandas throughout the Bhubaneswar area. This ritual is widely 
attended by government clerks. 


Another new development for Bhubaneswar, as in Cuttack, is 
the dramatic rise of Durga Puja activities. In 1950 and in 1962 Durga 
Puja was a small festival in Bhubaneswar celebrated primarily by a 
few Bengali residents. The villagers of Kapileswar did not celebrate 
the festival because they believed that Kali, their patron goddess, 
would resent it and punish them. By 1971 Durga Puja had become 
one of the big events of the festival year in Bhubaneswar. Throughout 
the Old Town and the New Capital, residents built large cement 
pandals—roofed structures of three walls and one open side—in 
which images depicting events in the life of the goddess were 
constructed. Over twenty neighborhoods in the Old Town built 
displays and entered them in a competition which was judged by a 
leading resident of the Old Town. Kapileswar’s Fisherman ward, which 
is adjacent to the Old Town and lies outside the traditional boundaries 


of the village, was the only ward of Kapileswar that competed. 


The festivities lasted for three days and nights and included 
chanting by Priests, personal offerings and prayers, feasts, musical 
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performances, and a final celebration in which a singing, dancing 
crowd gathered all of the images and threw them into a small river 
near Bhubaneswar. After immersion, the images are no longer 
considered to have the spirit of the deity inside them. 


Reasons for Religious Changes 

There are four reasons why Kapileswar Temple is declining while 
popular religion is flourishing. First, economic fluctuations have 
profoundly affected the temple. Kapileswar Temple owns over 300 
acres of tax-free, non-salable paddy lands. These lands, which were 
distributed to various castes that served the temple, were supposed 
to yield an income that would (1) provide economic security for the 
priests so that they could devote their time to service for the deity 
and (2) pay for daily services and offerings to the deity of the temple. 


During the past century, due to population increases, temple 
landholdings were subdivided through inheritance into parcels of 
land that were so small that most landowning families had barely 
enough to live on. Over half of the families of Kapileswar became 
landless, including half of the Mallias, who sold or lost their rights to 
temple-endowed lands. Thus, the temple did not have enough land 
to provide even minimum incomes for those who were qualified to 
pursue their hereditary occupations. 


Furthermore, the people of Kapileswar were frequently hit for 
several successive years by major disasters, including cyclones, 
droughts, floods, and epidemics, causing widespread loss of life, 
massive destruction of crops, and property (Census of India 1961:11- 
12; Government of Orissa 1972:22-24, 63-68; Freeman 1977:20- 
23). Consequently, Mallias and other temple workers sought 
occupations outside the temple. Those who remained at the temple 
fought over rights to serve pilgrims or prepare sacred food Priests 
simplified or abandoned temple services when the cost of offerings 
exceeded the income they received from their miniscule parcels of 
temple land. The morale of temple servants declined. 
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The construction of the New Capital provided new occupations 
for the hard pressed villagers of Kapileswar and thus reduced their 
dependence on the temple. The rise of the new city did not cause the 
decline of the temple but rather hastened a deterioration that was 
already well under way. As the Capital expanded, some of its new 
residents patronized Kapileswar Temple but not sufficiently to offset 


its economic decline. 


In contrast, popular religion benefited from the growth of the 
urban center. Many patrons from the Capital attended firewalking 
and other popular festivals and consulted shamanistic curers when 
they were beset with crises. These curers were individually more easily 
supported by patrons than were temple priests since donations to 
priests had to be used to support both the priests and their temple. 
The Durga Puja celebrations in the Old Town and New Capital were 
sponsored by businessmen without whose support the festival would 
not have expanded as rapidly and widely as it did. 


A second reason for the decline of the temple was government 


interference in its management. 


Nineteenth century British laws provided the basis for 
contemporary post-Independence legislation in several Indian states 
regulating the management of Hindu religious endowments (Derrett 
1966:311-336; and O’ Malley 1929:233-234). Because temples were 
frequently plagued by mismanagement and caste factionalism, 
government officials were understandably often unsympathetic to 
their plight. In contrast, popular religious activities such as 
firewalking, the Trinath Mela, and Durga Puja were not subject to 
the same official scrutiny and control from government officials. 

Third, the temple traditionally was associated with elaborate 
ritualism and caste restrictions that were appropriate for village life 
bur did not fit the ideology of post-Independence India and the life- 


style of contemporary cities. The temple service epitomized rigid 
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caste restrictions and separation. Furthermore, the proper 
performance of temple rituals was complex and time consuming. In 
contrast, the rituals of popular performances were more flexible and 
the barriers of caste were loosened. In the Trinath Mela individuals 
of different castes sang together and shared offerings of food. At Durga 
Puja multi-caste neighborhoods that often were comprised of virtual 
strangers organized the festival and competed together as a group. 
Such inter-caste festivals are not new to the Hindu tradition, but 
they have received greater emphasis in urbanizing and modernizing 
settings. Mallia civil servants did not have time to perform the day- 
long temple rituals, but in the evenings they had time to sing at the 
Trinath Mela. 


Finally, faced with limited funds Kapileswar Temple could not 
sponsor large spectacles and spectator attendance declined. Patrons 
turned instead to popular festivals. Temple rituals did not have the 
immediacy and personal involvement of popular festivals. Pilgrims 
who visited the temple had rituals performed for them by hereditary 
priests. These rituals focused primarily on what Mandelbaum calls 
the long-term transcendental needs of clients (Mandelbaum 1964:5- 
20). In contrast, popular rituals like the Trinath Mela involved the 
direct participation of devotees and usually focused on their 


immediate, practical needs or desires. 


Conclusion 

The studies of Chandi and Kapileswar Temples describe two cases 
of change and modernization that have occurred without religious 
disintegration or secularization, that is, without the loss of a religious 
outlook or world view. Our conclusions agree with those of Milton 
Singer (1972:140-144, 246, 385, 398-399) who contends that 
religion is neither disintegrating nor secularizing in the modern south 
Indian city of Madras; new expressions of religion have developed 


that creatively utilize traditional elements and represent an adaptation 
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from a rural to an urban environment. The shift Singer noted is 
essentially similar to those in Cuttack and Bhubaneswar: away from 
ritualism and towards devotionalism. In Bhubaneswar, temple rituals 
have given way to devotional celebrations such as the Trinath Mela; 
in Cuttack, the worship of Chandi includes devotional worship. In 
both Cuttack and Bhubaneswar, Durga Puja celebrations have 
expanded, since they meet the social and psychological needs of 
burgeoning urban populations. 


Some studies of Indian temples purport to show that temples 
are declining, priestly communities are demoralized, temples are 
incapable of adapting to modern influences, and the forces of 
secularization are overwhelming temple communities (Vidyarthi 
1961: Jindel 1976). Chandi Temple, located in a bustling commercial 
city, presents the opposite picture, a temple that is expanding and 
flourishing precisely because it has both adapted to and is benefiting 
from modern urban life. Even in Kapileswar, where the temple has 
declined in the face of urbanization, the modernizing priests, who 
are now civil servants and businessmen, display no evidence of crises 
of faith or of viewing their traditional religious life-style as 
incompatible with the modernizing life styles of the town. The crises 
of the Kapileswar priests are economic and political, not religious. 
The differing conclusions of temple studies throughout India reflect 
different assumptions by their authors, but they also suggest that 
regional variations and types of urban centers affect directions of 
change. 


Max Weber (1958), Gunnar Myrdal (1968), and Marion Levy, 
Jr. (1966; 1972), as well as many other authors, claim that other- 
worldly religions such as Hinduism, and life-styles such as the Hindu 
life-style, are incompatible with modernization, since such religious 
life-styles will either hinder or be destroyed by modernization (Weber 
1958:11, 122-123, 325-328; Myrdal 1968:1081, 1148, 1692; Levy 
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1966: 513-615; 1972:3-10). The events both at Kapileswar and 


Chandi Temples contradict these views. 


The priestly community of Kapileswar finds no difficulty in 
accommodating modern urbanization to their traditional religious 
life-styles. They view the changes that have occurred, not as bringing 
a wholly new life-style, but as an extension of their old one. They 
consider the roles of government clerk and temple priest to be similar 
because both are prestigious, embedded in a clear-cut hierarchy, and 
involve ritualized behaviors. Moreover, the Mallia priests-turned-civil 
servants, although no longer serving the deity of their temple, remain 
proud of their caste and their hereditary position as representatives 
of the deity of Kapileswar, in whom they retain strong faith. They 
are proud to live within the sacred boundaries of Kapileswar and 
often speak of themselves as part of a religious tradition and 
community. Each day they recite prayers and perform personal rituals. 
Although working in a modern urban setting, they have neither lost 
nor even questioned the basic symbols of their religious world view. 
They reveal no loss of religious faith or anguish over religious change. 
They have separated their secular work from their personal religion, 
a process of adaptation to modernization that Singer terms 
“compartmentalization” (1972: 320-325). 


Events at Chandi Temple are even harder to explain for theorists 
who predict the demise of traditional religious institutions. Chandi 
Temple is an important agent of modernization in Cuttack city. The 
temple attracts rich, devout merchants who give it large donations 
and support. The priests of the temple have adapted to the needs of 
an emerging urban elite, and the temple is tied to the popular city- 
wide Durga Puja celebrations. The worship of Chandi fits the 
psychological needs of individuals trying to cope with the new stresses, 
competition, dislocations, and alienation in the city. 


These studies of Chandi and Kapileswar Temples, like those of 
Singer (1966:55-67; 1972:245-414), question the assumptions that 
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traditional world views are necessarily incompatible with rapidly 

changing and modernizing social environments and that 

modernization necessarily produces secularization. Many writers, 
including Mandelbaum (1972: 638-654 and Lloyd and Susanne 

Rudolph (1967:6) have observed that tradition and modernity in 

India are compatible. Chandi and Kapileswar Temples provide 

additional evidence amply supporting these views. 

Endnotes: 

1. Portions of Freeman’s part of this chapter first appeared in 
“Religious Change in a Hindu Pilgrimage Center,” Review of 
Religious Research, copyrighted by the Religious Research 
Association and used here with its permission. 

2. The deep conflict over the management of Chandi Temple 
became so bitter and intense that the Endowment Commission 
departed from its usual policy of protecting the existing power 
structure 
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7: 
Demonic Possession : Fact, Fantasy, or Fraud? 


James M. Freeman and Patricia A. Freeman 


The magician observed Malati as she sat silently in the inner courtyard, 
staring vacantly. Her long black hair was disheveled; her sari soiled 
and wrinkled. She bared her teeth, opened her eyes wide, tensed her 
muscles and jerked her shoulders, like a marionette. She laughed and 
cried, and then became silent. The spectators stirred uneasily. The 
magician recognized that Malati’s strange behavior fit an expected 
pattern. He unhesitatingly declared that an evil spirit possessed 
Malati’s body, but he would exorcise the spirit at once. 


We were fortunate to be invited by one of Malati’s relatives to 
witness this unusual rite. For nearly two years we had been conducting 
an anthropological study of religion in a village in the state of Orissa, 
India, but this was our first opportunity to study at first hand demonic 


possession and exorcism. 


Was Malati really possessed by a devil, or was her possession a 
psychopathological fantasy? Did Malati delitarately fake being 
possessed? Our findings may surprise readers who are not familiar 
with anthropological studies of possession. None of these views 


accurately explains Malati’s possession. 


The magician entered a small room, drew five magic squares on 
the floor, and ordered Malati to sit on one of them. Malati’s two 
uncles, Hari and Balaram, sat behind her, while the rest of us watched 


from the open doorway. The magician sat on a square facing Malati. 
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Between them was a square which contained a pot of buring incense, 
an image of the evil spirit drawn with rice powder, a red cloth, a 
wooden cane, a plantain leaf, and seven red China roses, which 
symbolized blood. The flowers were placed at all points of the compass 
except due south, the direction the evil spirit was expected to take 
when he departed. Because this was an inauspicious ritual, Malati 
faced south, the direction which is associated with sin, pollution and 
death. In auspicious rituals, like marriage, the participants begin the 
rituals facing east, towards the rising sun, which is the most sacred 
direction and is associated with purity and the absence of sin. 


On Malati’s left there was a square with a pot of sacred sweet 
water, an offering associated with purity. On her right, there was a 
square with a dead fish and a bowl of wine symbolizing blood, 
pollution and death. These items were offered to entice the 
contaminating spirit to leave Malati’s body. 


Hari and Balaram held her to prevent her from leaving the magic 
square. At the magician’s signal, they pushed her face near a pot of 
smoking resin, hoping that the spirit might accept the offering and 
depart. 


She inhaled and recoiled. The magician touched her face with 
sacred duba grass, alternately muttering incantations and blowing 
on her face. The girl hummed shrilly, the sound of the spirit inside 
her. Malati’s uncles pushed her face back into the billowing smoke. 
She struggled so violently that the two men could not hold her. She 
leaped up, smashing against the door post, and suddenly was running 


free in the courtyard, tearing off her sari and blouse, screaming, “Leave 
me!” 


The men dragged her back into the room. The magicians 
demanded to know why the spirit had come. He beat her with his 
cane until she cried, “I came to kill Balaram! Where is he now? Bring 


him to me. My teeth hurt, waiting to sink into him.” 
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She emitted a low nasal whine which increased in pitch. She 
stopped abruptly and fainted. Balaram sprinkled water on her face. 
She came to immediately. They led her outside, where she slumped 
on the courtyard veranda. Suddenly her eyes focused; she glanced 
around alertly. The spirit had departed. The relieved family paid the 
magician, and he departed. 


No sooner had he left than Malati again became possessed. 
Malati’s Aunt Kia, who lived in Uncle Hart’s household, pointed at 
Malati and wailed, “I am to blame for this household’s ruin! I invited 
her to visit us six months ago, and look at her now. How can we send 
her home like this? Little girl, you are like a chameleon, changing 
your character every moment. Don't you find this shameful! We 
conducted a ceremony for you. Who is the cholera-eaten corpse who 
did this to you? Let his daughter and wife dance on the road, possessed 
like you!” 

Uncle Balaram brought the magician back to the compound, 
ridiculing him, “What kind of spirit is it that leaves her when you 
are here, and returns the instant you go away? Why did we pay you? 
What kind of magician are you?” 


The magician performed another ceremony, but Malati remained 
possessed. He admitted that he could not cure her. Malati laughed 
wildly as he left the house, his reputation destroyed. 


Uncle Hari told us that Malati’s difficulties began one night when 
someone threw rocks over the wall into his compound. For twenty- 
nine successive nights, rocks fell into the courtyard, and by chance 
several of them hit Malati. At first Hari’s family believed that the 
rock throwers were mischievous children. But when Hari could not 
find them, he suspected that the culprit was a feared vetala, the spirit 
of a corpse, sent by a malevolent magician to harm a member of his 
family. His suspicions were reinforced by other inexplicable events. 
On the second night, a neighbor's blouse, wrapped around seven 
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sticks, fell into the courtyard at Malati’ feet. On the blouse were 
three red marks. The neighbor would not take back her blouse, nor 
even touch it, fearing that it contained an evil spirit. On the seventh 
night, red cosmetic powder appeared suddenly on Malati’s face, 
although it was said that there was none in the house. Malati began 
to act strangely, sitting silently for hours, then rocking back and forth, 
shrieking incoherently. Her family feared that she was possessed by 
an evil spirit. 

The family hired four magicians to cure her, but one after another 
they failed and lost face. Each day for twenty-two days they 
interrogated her for hours, beat her and drew elaborate magical 


diagrams to draw out her evil spirit. But the spirit would not leave. 


On the twenty-third day, her frantic uncles hired the most 
powerful and feared magician in the area. When this magician arrived, 
the neighbors gathered to see him. He asked the family to describe 
Malati’s symptoms. Uncle Hari recited in detail the events that led to 
Malati’s attacks, as well as the techniques used by the unsuccessful 
magicians. The magician asked many questions about the relation 
between Malati and Uncle Balaram At last he appeared satisfied with 
the answers and declared that he could cure her. 


The magician drew a strange diagram of house on the courtyard 
floor. It was much more complicated than the diagrams of the previous 
magicians. Each figure was drawn with triple lines, with the auspicious 
color white on the outside, red, symbolizing blood, on the inside, 
and a black line separating them. The house itself was divided into 
three parts, a roof and two squares. The magician told Malati to sit 
facing south on a diagram of a magic lotus which was located just 
outside the northeast corner of the house. Uncle Balaram sat on a 
lotus figure at the southwest corner. The magician sat at the foor of 
the house facing west, the direction which symbolizes the completion 
of rituals. The roof of the house faced west. 
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The ceremony lasted less than an hour. The magician uttered 
incantations while giving offerings one after another to a skull, image 
of the evil spirit, and to Malati. The offerings included twenty-one 
China roses, incense, ghi (clarified butter), wine, a human left ulna 
and sacred water. The magician collected drops of sacred water as 
they ran off the skull and placed them in a pot. He cut the water with 
a pair of scissors symbolically breaking the magical spell over girl. 
He sprinkled this water over her, and she cried. When he placed a 
flower on her head, she laughed. He placed some white mustard 
seeds in Balaram’s hands and told him to rub his palms together. 
Malati screamed, “Don't kill me! III go.” She tried to step over the 
magic lotus but could not do so. The magician ordered Balaram to 


stop, and the girl became silent. 


Malati’s will to resist appeared to be broken; she answered the 
magician’s questions without further struggle. When the magician 
asked her why the spirit had come to kill Uncle Balaram, she replied, 
“Don't you know what Balaram did? He destroyed Kedar Hota! 
Kedar’s children have become street beggars. So Kedar hired a 


magician to send me to kill Balaram!” 


Uncle Balaram and Kedar Hota had been involved in a 
blackmarket scandal that caused both men to be dismissed from their 
government jobs, but not before Balaram had become the wealthiest 
man of his neighborhood. Superiors agreed to dismiss him without 
publicizing the case. Balaram flaunted his wealth before his neighbors. 
The envious villagers suspected that Balaram’s wealth had been 
acquired illegally, but Malati was the first person to mention the 


scandal to anyone outside the family. 


After this disclosure, Malati appeared relieved. The spirit within 


her spoke out loud, “I’m leaving for good now.” 


The magician gave her sacred water to drink, and ordered her to 


carry three brass pots of water to the edge of the village, one with her 
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teeth, and one in each hand. She ran out of the house holding them, 
while her relatives trailed behind her. She collapsed several hundred 
yards outside the village. Uncle Balaram sprinkled holy water on her 
until she regained consciousness. The spirit had departed. As her 
family led her home, the magician threw his ritual articles on the 
spot where she had fallen, then returned to the courtyard, where he 
washed away the magical diagrams. He fixed seven magical nails in 
the house, explaining that they would prevent evil spirits from 
returning. After giving protective amulets to Malati and Balaram, 


and receiving his fee, the magician departed. 


Malati suffered no further attacks. The following day, Uncle Hari 
summoned Malati’s father, and she returned home with him. 


A lot of nonsense has been written about demonic possession 
and exorcism. Believers throughout the world report, with apparent 
sincerity, that devils really enter people's bodies, causing unexplained 
events and bizarre behavior. Skeptics dismiss demonic possession as 
a silly or sometimes dangerous fantasy. Others combine these two 
views by asserting that while genuine cases of possession occur, most 
reported cases, perhaps as many as 99 percent, are merely pseudo- 
possessions which can be explained, or dismissed, as symptoms of 
psychopathological disorders. According to this view, a genuine case 
is recognized by the occurrence of supposedly inexplicable events, 
like poltergeist effects. Possessed persons often exhibit superhuman 
strength, and speak in unknown languages, using voices that are not 
their normal ones. Stigmata often appear on their faces and bodies. 


These occurrences are said to represent the spirit, or devil, inside 
them. 


Adherents of all of these views are mistaken. By focusing 
exclusively on the spectacular events of possession, like poltergeist 
phenomena, or on the alleged psychotic manifestations of possession, 
they overlook a crucial feature of possession that explains its 
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widespread occurrence throughout the world. That feature is the social 


context in which possession occurs. 


No matter how the poltergeist effects that accompanied Malati’s 
possession are explained, Malati’s bizarre behavior clearly was triggered 
by the tensions of village and family life. Her behavior was not 
random, bur fit the villagers’ expectations of how possessed people 
act. The magician’s exorcism rituals helped to alleviate Malati’s 
tensions by bringing her problems into the open, channeling her 
hostilities in a relatively harmless way, and providing a meaningful 
explanation for her behavior in terms of values and symbols which 
she knew well—purity, pollution, magic and evil spirits. 


Malati knew that when she returned to her father’s house, she 
would prepare for her arranged marriage. For a young woman, the 
time before marriage is a period of great uncertainty. She is permitted 
little choice in the selection of her husband. Yet marriage brings a 
traumatic change, from father’s pampered daughter to new wife, who 
has little freedom in her husband’s house. The villagers say that young 
unmarried women faced with these pressures are particularly 


vulnerable to attacks by evil spirits. 


Malati had no wish to leave the security of Uncle Hari’s house, 
where she had endeared herself to the women by working hard at 
daily chores. But villagers who resented Uncle Balarm's new wealth 
ridiculed his family by repeating malicious rumors about Malati. 
“Wasn't it scandalous,” they said, “that a distant female relative, mature 
but unmarried, remained in Hari’s house with two married men? 


Are they having an affair with her?” 
Hari and Balaram feared that their family reputation was being 


ruined, and so they asked their wives to tell Malati to leave. 


Faced with returning home, Malati suddenly became possessed 
by the evil spirit. Whether or not intentional, Malati undeniably 
used a culturally acceptable way of embarrassing her uncles and 
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expressing her hostility towards them. It was not Malati, but an evil 
spirit sent by a magician who was harassing the family, and ruining 
the reputations of the four magicians who could not cure her. As 
long as Malati was afflicted, Hari and Balaram were embarrased to 


send her home; she forced them to spend both time and money curing 
her. 


When Hari and Balaram hired the most powerful and expensive 
magician in the region, Malati retaliated by publically revealing 
Balaram'’s secret. The fifth magician understood Malati’s problem 
and skillfully led her to express her deep seated hostility in a relatively 
nondisruptive fashion. Moreover, his charisma and reputation 
apparently terrified Malati. This magician was considered really 
dangerous, for magicians not only cure people, they also are believed 
to inflict harm and death on their enemies. Malati had expended 
enormous amounts of energy in the past twenty-three days, refusing 
to give in to the pressures of the magicians. She was no longer able to 
hold out, either physically or mentally. The fifth magician cured her 
in one short session, reconfirming the villager's basic beliefs in the 
reality of malevolent dead spirits, the powers of magic, and the 
ambivalent character of the magician, the community scapegoat 
who is blamed for causing the very afflictions he is hired to cure. 


Throughout the world there are people like Malati who suffer 
from being possessed by evil spirits. Anthropologists have carefully 
observed demonic possession and exorcism in societies as different 
as those in India, Africa and the Americas. Their investigations prove 
conclusively that demonic possession is neither mysterious nor 
unpredictable. It occurs among individuals who have personal 
conflicts, often about tabooed subjects, that they are not allowed to 
express directly. Malati knew that she must never openly show 
disrespect or anger to elder relatives like Uncle Balaram, even though 


she disliked him for forcing her to return home. But Malati’s society, 
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like many others, provided her with an escape. By becoming possessed, 
she was able to vent her anger without being held responsible for it. 


Individuals who believe they are possessed are not negcessarily 
psychotic. Demonic possession cannot be dismissed simply by 
labelling it irrational psychopathological behavior. Whether intended 
or not, such labelling misleadingly directs our attention only to the 


individual, and away from the social causes of possession crises. 


Demonic possession is not caused by supernatural beings, but it 
also is not simply a psychotic fantasy, or a deliberate fraud. It is an 
important psychological safety valve that individuals use to evade 


otherwise irresolvable dilemmas. 
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10. 
The Untouchable Tragedy 


Manguli sits on the veranda of his mud-and-thatch hurt. He is a forty- 
two-year-old Untouchable, slender and ravaged by a lung disease. 
Near him sit a dozen men who like Manguli, wait and hope that a 
labour recruiter from the nearby city will arrive to hire them. It is the 
dry season, when at best they can find work only fifteen days a month, 
and as the morning wears on they realize that this is another day on 
which there will be no work for them. 


Manguli has lived all of his life in a village-suburb of 
Bhubaneswar, the ancient Hindu pilgrimage town which in 1947 
was designated the capital of the state of Orissa in eastern India. In 
the years following 1947, a new city was built up around the ancient 
temple town. Between 1951 and 1971 the population of the new 
city and its surrounding village-suburbs rose from 16,512 to 105,514 
people. Many inhabitants of the old temple town and its satellite 
villages suddenly found new economic and social opportunities 
available to them. But were these opportunities really available to 
untouchables like Manguli? 


There are three castes of impoverished and virtually landless 
Untouchables in Manguli’s village — the Sweepers, the Washermen, 
and the Bauris (unskilled labourers). Manguli belongs to the Bauri 
caste. The Bauris are found in many districts of the adjoining states 
of Orissa and Bengal. In Manguli’s village the Bauris are the second 
largest of all the castes, with 456 individuals in 100 families, about 
16 per cent of the village population. Untouchables comprise about 
the same percentage of India’s population. 
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In the Bhubaneswar area, prior to Indian Independence in 1947, 
Manguli’s family, like other Untouchable Bauris, worked mainly as 
agricultural labourers in the paddy fields of higher caste landowners. 
Since their work was seasonal, most of Manguli’s relatives worked at 
several different jobs. These included quarrying stones, working as 
unskilled construction labourers, gathering wood, grass and leaves, 
and collecting and selling pieces of iron and broken glass. Except for 
quarrying and ploughing, Manguli’s mother and sisters worked along 
side the men. As a small child Manguli accompanied his parents to 
their work sites; by the age of twelve he was working on road 


construction projects. 


Because they were alleged to have been born ritually unclean, 
and therefore potential pollutors of high-caste people, groups like 
the Bauris, the Sweepers and the Washermen were forced to live in 
segregated hamlets and streets. During his life Manguli has been 
refused the use of public wells, as well as admittance to schools, shops 
and village shrines. Contemporary Indian laws prohibit 
discrimination against Untouchable groups such as the Bauris. But a 
wide gap still remains between legislative and social reform. 
Throughout India, the success of Untouchables in improving their 
economic and social position has been quite uneven and sparse. In 
cities such as new Bhubaneswar, obvious discrimination against 
Untouchables is absent. But five kilometres away, in Manguli’s home 
village, Untouchables, not only Bauris, but Sweepers and Washermen 
as well, are not permitted to enter most food shops and tea stalls. 
Manguli carries his own utensils and containers; he calls in his orders 
from the road, and it is served to him on the road by the shopkeepers. 

Twenty-four years of rapid urbanization have led to little change 
in Manguli’s life style and no change in his occupations other than 
some diversification of types of menial labour. Manguli’s situation is 
typical of the Bauris. In 1971, 94 per cent of the 100 Bauri families 
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were engaged in agriculture, 90 per cent in collecting, and 86 per 
cent in unskilled construction work, but only two men in this entire 
work force, who incidentally were relatives of Manguli, worked in 
new occupations that required new technical skills. The six non- 
agricultural Bauri families were comprised of aged and ill people 


who survived by begging. 


Although Manguli, like most Bauris, relies primarily on 
agricultural work, his earnings from this work are not sufficient to 
meet his minimum food needs. Among the ninety-four Bauri families 
engaged in agriculture, only eight are owners of paddy lands, and 
their total holdings comprise merely 1.5 hectares, which provide only 
a small fraction of the food they need. These families thus must work 
also as sharecroppers and agricultural labourers. Only fourteen of 
the landless families can afford bullocks, enabling them to work as 
sharecroppers. Their share of the harvest, which is 50 per cent, rarely 
lasts them longer than ten months. 


The remaining seventy-two landless families, including Manguli’s, 
work as agricultural labourers, whose earnings of paddy from 
harvesting are only one-third to one-sixth that of the sharecroppers, 
and usually provide food for not longer than four to six months. 
Since 1962, there has been a decline in the amount of land owned by 
the Bauris, a decline in the number of individuals working their own 
land or working as sharecroppers, and an increase in the number and 
percentage of agricultural labourers. Manguli’s father was a 
sharecropper. When he died in 1971, Manguli was unsuccessful in 
his efforts to succeed him, and became an agricultural labourer. 


Most of the benefit from Bauri agricultural labour goes to the 
high-caste landowners who hire them. These landowners can live off 
the produce of their lands while learning new skills or seeking new 
jobs or educating their children for new jobs. Manguli has no such 


economic cushion, and no prospects for improving his economic 
situation. 
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Compared with the traditionally privileged castes, Manguli and 
other Bauris do not appear to be making much progress. For example, 
the Mallias, a high caste of temple servants, have taken advantage of 
new opportunities which are not in fact open to the Bauris. There 
are 225 families of Mallias in Manguli’s village. Sixty-three men, 25 
per cent of the Mallia male work-force, are employed as civil servants 
in the new city. In contrast, no Bauri holds a government job. This is 
not simply a consequence of disparities in educational level, since 
many illiterate Mallias hold low-grade government jobs. Similarly, 
forty-five Mallias opened shops in the city or the village and, while 
thirteen of these shops failed, no Bauri even opened a shop. For the 
Mallias, government service and business are new jobs that have 
developed almost entirely since the new capital city was constructed. 
Prior to 1953, only three Mallias were civil servants, and only four 
Mallias were shopkeepers. Thus the Mallias developed spectacularly 
during the same two decades that Manguli and other Bauris were 
unable to break away from low paid, unskilled seasonal jobs. 


Unlike his Mallia employers, Manguli has several major economic 
handicaps. To begin with, Manguli’s family is among the 92 per cent 
of the Bauri families who own no farm land; the average landholding 
for their caste is 0.014 hectares per family. In contrast, 54 per cent of 
the Mallias are landowners, and the average landholding for Mallias 
is 0.55 hectares. Given present low yields, which average about 1230 
kilogrammes per hectare, a family of five needs about one hectare to 


be completely self-sufficient. 


The disparity between Mallia and Bauri landholdings accurately 
reflects disparities in wealth between these two castes. The 100 Bauri 
families own three bicycles and two transistor radios. In contrast, the 
225 Mallia families own ninety-five bicycles, thirty-five radios, twenty 
fans, sixty-seven wrist watches and two cameras. Thirty-nine Mallia 


families have electric lights, thirty-seven live in stone houses with 
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stone, tile or metal roofs, and seven have installed water taps. The 
Bauris have none of these. In overall wealth the Mallias rank only 
eleventh out of twenty castes of the village, but from Manguli’s point 
of view they represent a level of wealth whose attainment is beyond 


his wildest imagination. 


Bauris such as Manguli earn low wages for unskilled labour. In 
addition, they have few contacts who can help them acquire new 
training and jobs. Manguli fears government officials; he does not 
know how to approach them in applying for jobs or asking for help. 
In contrast, the Mallias inform their friends and relatives when low- 
grade government jobs in Bhubaneswar become available, and they 
coach them in how to apply for them. 


After centuries of social discrimination and economic 
exploitation, understandably most Bauris are afraid of retribution 
from high castes if they take new jobs. Manguli and his friends have 
refused to learn to become skilled masons although a skilled mason 
earns more than double the wage of an unskilled labourer. A caste of 
cultivators from a nearby village have learned skilled masonry work 
recently and thus have improved their economic standard. Manguli, 
who works side by side with those masons, says that he and other 
Bauris fear learning the new skills; they fear that they will make 
mistakes and then be dismissed from their jobs. 


The Bauri job market also is characterized by the unpredictability 
of seasonal jobs and by mounting competition for highly prized but 
increasingly scarce positions as share-croppers. High-caste landowners 
are dismissing Bauri sharecroppers to forestall new land laws which 
enable those who cultivate a plot of land to claim it as their own. 
This is why Manguli was not hired as a sharecropper to replace his 
father. The landowners, many of whom are not experienced 
cultivators, now cultivate their own lands, or hire day-wage labourers 


rather than sharecroppers. The result often has been a decline in yields 
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per hectare. Since there are great discrepancies between the earnings 
of sharecroppers and agricultural wage labourers, Bauris compete 
desperately to acquire or hold on to sharecropper positions. For 
example, Manguli gave a prospective employer gifts of food, fish 
caught in the river, free labour, and profuse flattery; the landowner 


accepted these and then hired someone else to be his sharecropper. 


Because there are too few sharecropper positions, Manguli must 
supplement his meagre agricultural income by thatching roofs, stone 
quarrying, and building houses and roads. These tasks he does during 
the dry season months of January to June — between the harvesting 
of the old crop and the planting of the new. In 1962 Manguli could 
find quarry or construction work almost every day. Since 1966, 
construction and quarrying jobs have slumped; by 1971, Manguli 
considered himself lucky to work fifteen days a month during the 
dry season. 


Competition for these construction jobs has increased sharply. 
Between 1961 and 1971 the district in which Bhubaneswar is located 
experienced both a population growth rate and an increase in 
population density per square kilometre that exceeded 25 per cent. 
Moreover, the population of unskilled workers migrating to 
Bhubaneswar and its village-suburbs has increased, while jobs have 


declined. 


Manguli is one of a high percentage of Bauris who are in debt to 
higher caste employers and professional moneylenders. Despite paying 
exhorbitant annual interest rates ranging from 25 to 37 per cent, 
Manguli considers himself fortunate that he received a loan. Many 
of his Bauri friends are refused loans as bad credit risks because they 
are out of work. Manguli uses his loan merely to stave off hunger. 
More than 80 per cent of the Bauri loans are taken exclusively for 
food and medicine, and thus cannot be used for starting businesses 


or providing training for new jobs. 
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To add to his distress, Manguli lives in a district that is hit 
frequently by major disasters, including cyclones, droughts, floods 
and epidemics. In the District of Puri, the 10,400-square-kilometre 
coastal tract where Manguli lives, natural disasters cause widespread 
loss of life and massive destruction of crops and property in six out 
of every ten years on average. According to the Census of India, during 
the six decades between 1901 and 1960 there were only twenty-five 
average-to-good years in which there were sufficient crops and the 
absence of epidemics. In each of the remaining thirty-five years there 
were one or more calamities, including fourteen years in which there 
was excessive rain or flooding, eleven in which there were droughts, 
four big October-November cyclones, six years in which unspecified 
weather conditions ruined the paddy crops, and sixteen years in which 
virulent epidemics of smallpox, malaria, influenza, cholera or 
dysentery, or a combination of these, decimated the population. 


From 1955 to 1974, Manguli’s village had eighteen years in which 
one or more calamities struck: eleven years in which there were 
excessive rain or flooding, three fires, six damaging high winds or 
cyclones, eight years of drought or insufficient rainfall, six years in 
which there were epidemics of debilitating diseases, and one year in 
which insects totally destroyed the winter lentil crop. Manguli’s village 
usually can withstand one year of calamities but becomes extremely 


hard pressed when, as often happens, several successive years of disaster 
occur. 


What saves many landowners is that they have some stores of 
rice from previous years. Disasters strike hardest at the people in the 
lower income groups. Manguli’s mud-and-thatch house is damaged 
more easily by cyclones and fires than are the stone houses of the 
wealthier villagers. He has no food reserves. Calamities and the 
destruction of crops lead to soaring food prices, hunger, family 
disputes over food, widespread emigration from the village, selling 
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land and ornaments, and to increased indebtedness. Manguli and 
other poor villagers spend much of their income paying back high- 


interest loans which they were forced to take in order to eat. 


Thus Manguli is locked into a vicious circle of insufficient food 
— one meal every one or two days — lowered resistance to disease, and 
no money to pay for medicines. Medical care is free at hospitals and 
primary health centres, but medicines are not. Manguli often neglects 
medical treatment, not because he is indifferent or does not know 
any better, but because he cannot afford even the cheapest medicine. 
When he is too ill to work, he has no income, he starves, and his 
physical health rapidly deteriorates. 


Urbanization has not improved the economic condition of 
Manguli materially. Few village families and no Bauris have made 
the transition from poor- to middle-income status. Two-and-a-half 
decades of urbanization have resulted in a rapidly widening gap 
between the Bauris, all of whom are poor, and the business and high 
castes, many of whom have middle to high incomes. 


It is difficult to comprehend the magnitude of poverty in 
Manguli’s caste and village. But lec Manguli himself tell what a life of 
poverty is like. 

‘Before the harvest came in November, prices were very high 
because rice was scarce. We could not find any work, and we could 
not afford to buy food. We ate one meal a day, or none. Sometimes 


we ate one meal every other day. 


‘Right at harvest time, my infant son developed boils. They soon 
spread to my body, all over except my face. It was severe and painful. 
I could not walk because of the pain, so I could not harvest paddy, at 
the one time we could expect to have steady work. My wife also 
developed boils and could not work. My father, mother and brother 


went to cut paddy. Mother resented that my wife and I were earning 
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nothing, and she refused to give us any food. But my sister fed us. 
We sat at home, in ugony, covered with boils. Whenever my mother 


found us eating, she scolded us and told us to leave. 


‘My wife could no longer stand the scolding. One morning she 
borrowed some berries from a neighbour and sold them in the village. 
Even though she was in terrible pain, she worked; I couldn't do that. 
So 1 stayed home and cared for our infant son. 1 borrowed some 
sugar on credit from a high-caste shopkeeper. I mixed the sugar with 
water and fed it to my son two to three times a day. When my wife 
returned she nursed him. With the money she earned I went to the 
market and bought rice, sulphur and coconut oil. My wife boiled the 
sulphur and oil together, spread the hot paste on our boils, and soon 
they burst. That night for the first time in weeks we were able to 
sleep without horrible pain, and with our bellies full. 


‘But the boils returned. We survived like this for one month, 
with my wife working while 1 took care of our child. Sometimes 
during that month we were able to eat even twice a day. My mother 
saw this and was jealous. She picked quarrels with my wife until my 
wife insulted her. My mother hit her, and they fought, screaming 
curses at each other. The following day my wife and I separated from 
my father’s household.’ 


Some writers have argued that the Indian joint family, the caste 
system, Hindu spiritual values, or attitudes towards work significantly 
impede Indians from modernizing. In light of the crushing economic 
conditions that prevent not only Manguli, but almost every 
impoverished family in his village, from earning enough money to 
be able to eat every day, let alone improve their economic lot, 
controversies over whether or not Hinduism, family structures, or 
caste values and behaviour inhibit their economic development appear 
to be tragically beside the point. 
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Collecting the Life History of an Indian 
Untouchable! 


During my last visit to India, I came to know an Indian Untouchable 
named Muli well enough to have him confide the story of his life to 
me.? The first time I saw him, he was sitting in the dusty road in 
front of one of the small thatch-roofed tea shops in the village, with 
his glass and saucer placed conspicuously beside him — a silent signal 
to the shopkeeper that an Untouchable wanted to buy some tea. 
Muli was a gaunt forty-year old with betel-blackened teeth who wore 
his long hair swept back. His once handsome face was pain-lined, 
his cheeks were sunken, but his eyes were bold and piercing, not 


submissive. 


Above Muli, sitting on benches in the shop, three men sipped 
tea, and I heard them gossiping about the marriage feast they had 
attended the night before. A ten-year old boy dressed in shorts leisurely 
refilled their glasses while he studiously ignored the silent man outside. 
I stopped and watched. After several minutes the boy glanced at Muli; 
then, in language that deliberately and offensively signalled thar he 
was addressing a social inferior, he called harshly, “Hey there, brother- 
in-law Bauri boy! Whac’ll you take?”? Muli pointed to his glass. From 
a proper distance, Muli dropped two coins into the boy's outstretched 
palm. As the boy bounded up the steps of the shop, Muli poured the 
tea into the saucer, then blew on it, and slurped it. Suddenly he stood 
up and shuffled off, crouching to show respect, so that as he passed 
by the men in the tea shop his right hand trailed in the dust. 
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Because 1 was impressed by the Untouchable’s control, I asked 
the tea-stall boy if he knew the man’s name and address. The boy 
spoké contemptuously, “His name is Muli. What do you want with 
him? He's dirty, like all his people. He lives over there.” He pointed 
to a cluster of tiny mud and thatch huts set apart from the rest of the 
village — one of five such segregated wards for the people of Muli’s 


caste. 


Nearly 16 per cent of India’s population, or about 100,000,000 
people, are Untouchables.“ Most of them, despite legislation, and 
two and a half decades of government efforts to improve their 
economic and social position, remain desperately poor, semiliterate 
or illiterate, subject to brutal discrimination and economic 
exploitation, with no realistic prospects for economic or social gain. 
Stigmatized from birth as spiritually defiling and therefore potential 
pollutors of “clean” high-caste people, India’s Untouchables lived for 
centuries in segregated hamlets and villages. High castes denied them 
the use of public wells, as well as entry to schools, shops, and high- 
caste shrines, and forced them to perform the most despised and 
degrading jobs of their society: exhausting unskilled physical labor, 


scavenging, cleaning out latrines, and carrying off dead animals. 


Untouchability is officially “abolished” in India. Contemporary 
Indian laws, as well as the Constitution of India, prohibit 
discrimination against Untouchables. Although Indian federal and 
state governments have spent millions of rupees and made a great 
many efforts to improve the economic and social status of the 
Untouchables, a wide gap remains between the law and successful 
social reform; the gains of Untouchables are sparse and uneven. Muli 
lives three miles from Bhubaneswar, the capital of the eastern coastal 
state of Orissa. In Bhubaneswar, as in other Indian cities, 
Untouchables experience no obvious public discrimination. But in 


Muli'’s village, the old ways persist: although legally permitted to do 
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so, Untouchables enter neither shops nor village temples, because 
they fear high-caste reprisals. 


The memory of Muli’s humiliation stayed with me. I recalled 
similar incidents in my own country, and I wondered if the responses 
of Untouchables to discrimination paralleled those of minorities in 
other countries. Was Muli indifferent to the insults he bore in silence? 
1 hardly thought so, but I wondered how an ordinary Untouchable 
like Muli survived economically, socially, and psychologically as a 
member of a despised group at the bottom of society. What were his 
joys, aspirations, and triumphs, as well as his humiliations? What 
would provoke someone like Muli to question the treatment he 
received from upper-caste people, to fight back? 


I was aware that although many books, novels, articles, and short 
stories depicted the life-styles of India's Untouchables, only a handful 
of Untouchables had been the subject of biographies. Fewer still had 
described their own life-experiences in a narrated autobiography or 
“life history”. Of the few available biographies and life histories, every 
one had been the story of extraordinary achievers, well-educated, 
economically successful persons, most of whom held high government 
and professional positions.’ As far as 1 knew, at that time not a single 
biography or life history had examined the life-styles of the vast 
majority of India's Untouchables who, like Muli, had failed to improve 
their lot. In short, no one had bothered to find out about the life of 


an ordinary Untouchable from the Untouchable's own point of view. 


I determined that as part of my two year anthropological study 
of Muli’s village, 1 would collect the first detailed life history of an 
ordinary Indian Untouchable, perhaps Muli’s if he were willing. On 
a gusty March morning in 1971, Hari, my friend and research 
assistant, who was a native resident of Muli’s village, led me along a 
stony path to the small clearing where Muli’s house stood: a 


windowless irregular hut of low red mud walls, with a roof of mouse- 
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gray thatch bleached of its once golden color by wind, rain, and 
scorching sun. At the open well in the clearing, a woman was 
laboriously pulling up a bucket of water, while six girls sitting on the 
dusty road were throwing dice. Two men stepped from their houses 
with pickaxes on their shoulders. Most adults had already left for 
their daily work of dry-season cultivation, stone quarrying, and road 
building. Except for quarrying and plowing, the women of this caste 


work alongside the men. 


Muli sat on the narrow veranda of his house. Hari introduced 
me and then said, “Oh, Muli, we are doing a census of different 
wards of the village. Could you tell us about your household?” Since 
he trusted Hari, he described his daily activities. Muli had lived all of 
his life in his home village, working, like most people of his caste, as 
a landless, unskilled agricultural laborer, earning one-twelfth of the 
paddy he harvested for his landowning masters, unable to save any 
money, frequently without food when work was unavailable or when 
he was ill and unable to work. He pointed to his right foor, wrapped 
in a dirty cloth. He had sliced it with a pickaxe in the quarries. Since 
he had been unable to walk for a week, his wife had kept him and 


their son from starving by cutting and selling grass for cattle. 


Muli was articulate, detailed, voluble. I asked him if he would 
tell me the story of his life. He looked puzzled. “Whar does ‘the story 


of my life’ mean?” 

“Oh, about what you did when you were a child, the games you 
played, how you became married, the work you do, your friends, 
things like that.” 


“Sure, why not?” 


Hari and I finished the census. Then we began collecting life 
histories of high-caste villagers. Five months later, Muli suddenly 
appeared at my doorstep, unshaven, wearing a dirty loincloth. “My 
father just died,” he said. “Would you take his photograph?” 
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I grabbed my camera and we ran to his house. Muli and his 
brothers propped their father’s frail, still-warm body on an armchair 
and posed beside him; the women of the house wailed. I took several 
photographs; then some men of the ward placed Muli’s father on a 
hastily constructed bamboo and cloth stretcher, carried him at a fast 
walk to the cremation grounds, and placed him on the caste-segregated 
stones reserved for the cremation of Untouchables. Muli, the eldest 
son, lit the funeral pyre. 


Two weeks later, Hari and I returned to Muli’s house and gave 
him the photos of his father. Muli was pale, haggard, and thin. 
“Something is wrong with me,” he said. “I went to my uncle's house 
to work for a week. I became ill there.” Although nearly mid-day, 
Muli had not eaten since the previous night; his house contained no 
food. He was dizzy and unable to walk. We carried him by bicycle to 
the town hospital. “It’s his lungs,” the doctor said to me. Medical 
care is free, but medicines are not; lacking money for food, let alone 
medicine, most of the people of Muli’s caste neglect going to the 
hospital for treatment. I bought Muli the medicine he needed plus 
oranges, eggplants, and rice. In gratitude, he offered to cell us whatever 
he could remember about his life. Harvesting would soon begin. 
Realizing that Muli could hardly afford to spend days at my house 
discussing his life without remuneration, I offered him meals, money 
for marketing, and as much paddy as he would have earned had he 
labored in the fields. Little did I realize what he would offer in return. 
Muli, a masterful story teller, narrated his life history to me in his 
native language, Oriya, during a series of almost daily interviews for 
six more months. His account, which Hari and I later translated into 


English, comes to some 350,000 words. 


Muli’s life history is one of thirteen that I collected that describe 
from different perspectives the rapidly urbanizing village in which 


Muli lived.¢ Many Westerners have written about India’s problems 
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of modernization, urbanization, poverty, population growth, and 
political stability, usually from Western points of view or from those 
of high Indian administrators and politicians. Few studies of change 
probe deeply to reveal what ordinary Indians think about their 
transition to modernity. Surveys and questionnaires without other 
supporting data often provide little more than biased, shallow 
responses. When investigators ask about change, they receive answers 
that focus on change. To be polite, Indian villagers often provide the 
answers that they think the investigator wants to hear. Their replies 
usually bear little relation to the way they live their lives or view the 
world.” Many excellent biographies and autobiographies describe the 
lives of extraordinary, urbanized, highly educated high-caste Indians 
involved with change, but their views and concerns differ significantly 
from those of ordinary Indians (Karve and McDonald 1963; Erikson 
1969; Chaudhuri 1968; Tandon 1968). When nor prodded to answer 
leading questions by technological missionaries and elites who want 
to change them, ordinary Indians provide distinctly different views 
of the problems that they consider vital, shattering many stereotypes 
about the joint family, women's roles, attitudes towards the elderly, 
religious life-styles, sexual mores, caste rules and rankings, as well as 
strategies of adaptation to poverty, new opportunities, and 
urbanization. 


A detailed life history like Muli’s provides a way to reach behind 
the surface answers outsiders often receive, grasping from the insider's 
perspective what he really values, and how he interprets his 
experiences. Muli does not necessarily represent a typical Untouchable 
or villager; he makes his own distinctive choices and adaptations; 
others of his caste choose differently. What Muli shares with the other 
men of his caste is a limited range of choices of lifestyles, determined 


by a common physical, economic, and social environment. 
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Collecting Muli’s Life History 

Muli began narrating his life history at my house in early 
November 1971, and continued intermittently through April 1972. 
When I first chose the house I would live in for the two years of my 
anthropological study of Muli’s village, 1 anticipated both the need 
for privacy in interviews and ready accessibility to the village. 
Accordingly, I chose a house located in a secluded spot just outside 
the village limits. About midmorning, Muli would come to my house. 
After taking tea and breakfast, he would narrate episodes from two 
to five hours, with a break for lunch, which we provided. At first 
Hari, my assistant and translator, wrote down each sentence in Oriya 
while Muli spoke. Every few minutes, when Muli reached a stopping 
point, Hari and I worked out the English translation, which I wrote 
down. Then Muli would begin again. 


I could follow ordinary spoken Oriya, as well as read high-school 
level Oriya texts. Muli’s use of Oriya, however, differed from the 
cultured, high-caste Oriya that I knew. He used conventional words 
in unconventional ways, Bauri dialect words, feminine expressions, 
proverbs, obscenities, and curses. 1 insisted from the first day that 
both Muli and Hari explain in detail the meanings and uses of any 
words and phrases that were unfamiliar to me. At times we spent as 
much as one hour examining a single word, phrase, or concept. After 
Muli left, Hari and I reread the Oriya and English narratives, looking 
for discrepancies, unclear passages, and topics that needed further 
development. Muli soon became restless during the periods that Hari 
and I were translating his narratives. To keep his interest, we let him 


narrate his story and we translated it after he had left. 


I had originally planned to interfere as little as possible with 
Muli’s narrative, letting him choose the topics, so that he would reveal 
his ways of thinking rather than mine. Muli, however, said that he 
did not know where to begin. I told him to start by describing his 
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daily activities as a child and his relationship to his parents, relatives, 
and friends. Muli narrated a brief and altogether inadequate sketch 
of his childhood, and then turned to elaborate descriptions of his life 
as a youth. At this point I again tried unsuccessfully to direct the 
interviews. Despite my numerous requests, Muli never again discussed 
his childhood, which held no interest for him. Similarly, he omitted 
describing his own wedding. When Hari and I reminded him of 
this, he dutifully catalogued a number of dry, lifeless rituals as if he 
were an outsider to the event. He gave no description of his wife 
during the ceremony except when we prompted him. He wished to 
forget the ceremony that had marked the beginning of his unhappy 


marriage. 


Muli was clearly at his best, not when directed, but when allowed 
to develop his story in his own way. Muli’s spontaneously selected 
episodes are the liveliest and most poignant of his life history. Once 
he began such stories, he never ran out of words. Our problem was 
the reverse: he would narrate with repetitious detail how, when, and 
where each day he defecated, bathed, brushed his teeth, ate breakfast, 
and to whom he spoke while performing these activities.’ Complicated 
plots unfolded; stories developed within stories as Muli plodded literal 
mindedly through chronological sequences of the day’s events. I soon 
realised that, valuable as his descriptions of minutiae might be, at 


this pace Muli would require years, not months, to complete his 
narrative. 


I told him to skip those events, previously described, that 
remained unchanged day by day or those that were less important 
for his story. Puzzled, Muli said that he was unable to select what was 
important or to depart from narrating each detail, although he was 
willing to try. We worked for several days showing him what we 
considered important; he tried to follow our directions, but with 


little success. At this point, we told him simply to narrate his story, 
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forgetting our directions. To save time as Muli spoke, I told Hari 
what to write down and what to leave unwritten. I interrupted Muli’s 
narratives only to ask him to clarify obscure points and inconsistencies, 
and to expand his descriptions of customs or rituals and their 
meanings. 


As I had expected, Muli at first described events from the 
conventional viewpoints that he thought high-status people, non- 
Untouchables, would prefer to hear. He praised his Brahman 
employer, as well as other Brahmans of the village. I told Hari in 
English that I didn’t believe Muli’s statements. Hari, himself a man 
of high caste, nodded in agreement. 


Looking worried, Muli, who understood no English, asked Hari, 
“Whar did James babu [mister]? say?” 


Hari replied in Oriya, “He wants you to tell us what is in your 
heart. You speak respectfully of the Brahman who hired you to work 
as his farm servant, but throughout our village that man is renowned 
as a great miser who cheats all of his employees. Has he never cheated 
you? Tell us frankly.” 


Surprised but obviously delighted by this unexpected question, 
Muli smiled and described an episode in which he ridiculed the 
Brahman in most unflattering terms. Later that harvest season, Muli 
narrated the unfolding drama that led to his great quarrel with his 
Brahman employer. 


Muli hinted about topics such as prostitution that he said he 
thought Hari and I might find offensive. He was testing us, hoping 
that we would be interested. We assured him that he should tell us 
what he truly believed as well as the true incidents of his life, and 
that we would be offended only if he failed to tell us the truth. 
Emboldened by these words, Muli began describing his life as a pimp, 
in which he supplied Bauri women ro high-caste men. I found out 
later that he had hoped to draw us into his net as customers of his 
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prostitutes. As he became more comfortable in my presence, Muli 
revealed not only his life as a pimp, but also his attraction to 
transvestite men. Dropping his initial reserve and pretences, he shifted 
into Bauri dialect and the feminine expressions of women and 


transvestites. 


We had scheduled our interview sessions daily, but one week 
after we began, Muli failed to show up. After waiting an hour, Hari 
and I walked to Muli’s house. He limped our. I asked, “What 
happened to you?” 


“It's my leg. Look, boils.” He had a huge boil on his left leg. “I 
can't walk. I have to wait until the boil goes down. Then Ill continue 
my work with you.” 


I said, “Go to the hospital; otherwise the infection may spread.” 


His face showed fear. “No! no! They'll cur the boil. It will hurt! I 
can't stand the pain!” 


“The pain will be a lot worse if you don't get it treated,” I said. 
Hari said soothingly, “They won't hurt you, but just give you 
medicine. Then you'll be all right.” 


For five days Hari and I took Muli to the hospital for treatments 
and medicine. When the boils cleared, Muli resumed narrating his 
story. A few days later, he had dysentery; after that, a deep cough; 
then a gashed hand from harvesting paddy — a continuous line of 
minor ailments and injuries that interrupted our interviews. At first 
I was annoyed with these delays, but soon I realized that his low 
resistance to disease, weak stamina, fear of pain and injury, and injury- 
proneness accounted in great measure for his willingness to narrate 
his life history: instead of starving while recuperating from his injuries, 
he earned money by sitting and talking at my house. Furthermore, I 
realized that his weakness and ill health accounted in part for his 


having become a pimp rather than a stone quarry worker. 
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The interviews with Muli proceeded unevenly. At first Muli was 
shy and avoided saying directly what he wanted. Instead, he would 
pout like Orissan women do, sitting silently, looking unhappy. 


During one of his pouts I asked, “What's wrong, Muli?” 
“Nothing.” 
“Come on now - you have a long face. Why?” 


“Nothing's wrong. I’m quite all right.” He lapsed into silence, 
occasio ally looking up mournfully, otherwise looking downward. 


He sat motionless. 


“Ir you don't tell us, how can we do anything about it?” Looking 
up, he said without conviction, “I am not unhappy, Babu, bur if I 
come here to tell you the story of my life, well, how, will 1 eat?” 


Hari replied, annoyed, “We already settled that. We'll pay you 
your daily wage and we'll pay a shopkeeper in the village to supply 
you with bread, milk and snacks every day, just as you asked. The 
shopkeeper won't overcharge you since we are paying him. You told 
us you were happy with our agreement, so what's the problem?” Since 
Bauris have little money, they buy oil, spices and rice in small 
quantities at much higher rates than do the wealthier villagers, who 


buy in larger quantities. 
Muli replied, “Well, how am I to be paid?” 


Hari reminded him of our agreement. “We'll pay you in paddy, 
which is what you asked for, since the daily wage in paddy is worth 
more than money wages. I bought you some paddy which I stored at 
my father’s threshing floor. We'll give it to you when you finish your 
life history.” At that time, we did not realize that Muli would be 
narrating his story for six months. We later paid him in instalments 


as he finished parts of his life history. 


Muli looked frightened. He wanted more money but feared to 


ask us. He also wanted assurance that we would pay him. People had 
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often cheated him when he had tried easy or shortcut schemes to 
acquire money or influence. He said, “But Babu, how do I know 
that I'll really get the paddy? Look how the Brahman miser has cheated 
me. If you don't give me that paddy after 1 work for you rather than 
harvesting in the fields, what will happen to me and my family? That 
paddy will feed us for three months. If 1 don't get it . . .” 


I interrupted, “You'll have to trust us, Muli. Take it or leave it. If 
you prefer to work all day in the fields for a lower wage than I give 
you, then feel free to do so. I don't want to make you do something 


you don't want to do.” 


“Oh, no,” he replied quickly. “Ill work for you, except on those 
days when I must work as a farm servant. On those days 1 must 
gather my crop.” 


I replied, “Yes, of course. We agreed on that several days ago. 
Between December and the end of January you may miss up to 20 
days. On the days you are not in the fields, you work for us. Also, 
we'll give you money on market days.” 


Muli’s city friends were customers for his prostitutes. Hoping 
still to attract Hari and me to his prostitutes, he described several 
stories about them. His stories became repetitious; we told him to 
discuss other topics. 


He asked softly, “Wouldn't you like to try one of these women?” 
He laughed shyly and covered his face with his shoulder cloth. 


I replied, “I have a wife; Hari has a wife; we don't need your 
women.” 


He peered out over the cloth. “Once you try them, you can never 
leave them.” 


“I’ve got pure gold at home,” I replied, “so why should I look 
elsewhere?” 
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I had wondered what sort of Untouchable would tell his story. I 
now realized with dismay that not only had I selected him, but he 
had selected me as a way to earn easy money and possibly involve me 
with his prostitutes. Clearly, by his own account, he was a deviant in 
his culture, a weak, sickly man unable to do men’s work, often living 
entirely off of his wife’s earnings, constantly embroiled in scandals, a 
self-confessed liar and scoundrel whose schemes often brought disaster 
not only to himself but to everybody associated with him. 


This was hardly the sort of person I had planned to interview. I 
had expected to collect several life histories of high-caste and 
Untouchable males and females representing different life-styles and 
ages, and illustrating various adaptations to rapid urbanization. I 
had expected to find villagers who might speculate on the effects of 
change in their lives, who might describe their participation at some 
of the numerous local religious festivals, and might discuss religious 
values and beliefs. Muli went to festivals only to solicit customers. I 
had hoped to collect the life history of a Bauri who would refute the 
stereotyped images that high castes had of them. A well-educated 
Brahman woman spoke for many of her caste when she assured me 
that, “The Bauris are lazy and ignorant people. All my life we have 
hired them to work on my father’s estate. They are unreliable. You 
never know when they will come to work. They never work hard. 
That’s why they are so poor.” I now realized that I had inadvertently 
selected a person who reinforced these very stereotypes. I told Hari 
that I thought we should pay Muli what we had promised him but 
terminate the interviews and seek a normal working Bauri male or 


female. 


Hari said, “You won't find anybody else at this time of year. All 
Bauris who can work are in the field harvesting paddy. No one else 
can give you as much time as Muli does. Also, he speaks well, his 


stories are interesting, and he has given you a lot of information that 
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you cannot get easily from other Bauris. I know that many things he 
says are true, and we can check the accuracy of any statements that 


we doubt. I think that you should keep interviewing him.” 


I accepted Hari’s judgment. 1 had known him since 1962, when 
as a fifteen year old youth he had helped me collect census data during 
my first study of his village. Now, nine years later, he had offered his 
services again and I had hired him. I needed a translator-assistant; no 
Untouchables spoke English. Hari, a robust athlete, was the college- 
educated married son of a leader of a high-status, landowning caste 
that hired and often exploited Bauri laborers. Hari himself was a 
popular youth leader who all his life had received deference from 
villagers of all castes. While 1 expected that I could train Hari to 
work well among the people of his own caste, I was unsure if he 
could effectively interview Untouchables, who understandably might 
resent high-caste persons. Other high-caste youths and men were 
totally unsuited to the task. Despite frequently claiming no caste 
prejudices, Hari’s well-educated high-caste friends conspicuously 
avoided Untouchable youths and never invited them to their social 
functions. Hari, by contrast, was the only high-caste villager who by 
his actions had demonstrated a genuine friendship and concern for 
the Untouchables of his community, speaking respectfully to them 
instead of down at them, eating with them, helping them organize a 
« political group, establishing and running an adult night school for 
Bauris, and interceding for them when high-caste landowners and 
shopkeepers cheated them. Although many Untouchables nevertheless 
distrusted Hari, a few, like Muli, accepted him enough to crack jokes 
with him about high castes and to reveal their deep resentment of 
high-caste people. 

I thought that Hari had the potential to do the job 1 needed. 
Accordingly, for several months I carefully trained him to conduct 


interviews among the people of his own caste, most of whom trusted 
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him and readily confided to him in my presence. We conducted all 
interviews jointly. He became sensitive to the kinds of questions I 
asked. He learned to translate literally, to self-consciously examine 
ways in which he might have selectively screened or omitted 
information. He learned to explain to the villagers carefully and in 
detail what we intended to do with the information we collected, 
and to inform me about those households from which he could not 
gather information.!® By narrating his own life history to me, Hari 
learned how co collect the life histories of others. 


Hari’s most difficult adjustment came when I told him that he 
had to abandon his accustomed role as a leader, because such a person 
often prompted people to give answers that they thought would please 
the authority figure. Hari had at first enthusiastically tried to extract 
information from the people of his caste whether or not they were 
willing. “They are my neighbors,” he said, “they must tell you the 
truth.” Later, when Muli omitted details, Hari said, “We are paying 
him; he must tell what he knows.” I insisted that Hari never order 
people to divulge information but rather respect their right to offer 
or withhold it as they pleased. With practice he learned to do this, as 
well as to ask questions unexpected of persons in authority roles, 


such as his questioning of Muli’s praise of Brahmans. 


I came to rely on Hari’s judgment. He could spot inconsistencies 
or errors in responses that escaped me. Using his detailed knowledge 
of the villagers and their life-styles, he followed up leads about topics 
that I never knew existed. He became a skilled interviewer, and, most 
importantly, as a trusted insider he elicited information that an 


outsider like myself working alone might never have received. 


Muli’s motivations in confiding to us were more complex than I 
had at first realized. He narrated his life history not simply for money, 
but also to strike back at his neighbors, who disliked him, and also at 


his parents and brothers, who had thrown him out of the house. He 
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used his life history to recall nostalgically his happy youth, which he 
contrasted with his unhappy life as a married man. By narrating his 
life history, Muli also vented his resentment against high-caste men. 
“To keep their prestige, they avoid us in public, but in private they 
screw our women, ‘hu hu’, panting like dogs.” Finally, he wanted 
people to know what it meant to live like a Bauri: “Who has ever 


cared about us? People should know how we live.” 


Because Muli was dissatisfied with his lot, he dreamed of ways 
to break away from his starvation-poverty, from his position as a 
despised Untouchable. Although resenting high-caste gentlemen for 
their double standard, he admired them for their wealth, easy jobs, 
fine clothes, and jewelry. He wanted to associate with and emulate 
them, to be accepted by them. He imagined that if he provided a 
service for which a high-caste man became dependent or 
compromised, such as supplying him with male or female prostitutes, 
he would become that man’s friend. Prostitution temporarily brought 
men of wealth and social status to his door, but as customers, not 
friends. Acting out his hopeless fantasy of friendship, Muli refused 
to admit the true basis of his relationship with high-caste men, and 
thus often entangled himself in difficulties he never anticipated. 


The frustration of Muli’s life was that he wanted his customers 
to treat him as their friend rather than as the pimp who supplied 
them with prostitutes. Outwardly he was proud, but inwardly he 
coveted the money from prostitution. He went to devious lengths to 
deny to himself that he was a pimp, even while earning money from 
that work. Usually he refused to accept direct payment from a 
customer — “friend”. The women gave him the money, which he 
interpreted not as a payment, but as a donation. Muli construed any 
attention from gentlemen as “friendship”, although their sole aim 
was to sleep with his prostitutes. Muli’s relationships with high-caste 


men never lasted. He was forty years old, and most of the women he 
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knew intimately were of his age or older. He was unable to mix freely 
with the younger women of his caste without arousing suspicion. 
Wanting fresh young women, the men of the city soon lost interest 
in Muli. While he dreamed, and his futile schemes failed, Muli’s 
hard-working wife supported their family by cutting grass and 
harvesting paddy. Increasingly impatient with Muli’s introspections, 
she often quarrelled with him and called him lazy. 


On those days during the harvest that Muli worked in the fields, 
Hari and I accompanied him. The miser had hired Muli as a farm 
servant; Muli in turn was supposed to hire day-laborers to help harvest 
the crop and then pay them one-twelfth of the paddy they cut. To 
keep all the earnings among his relatives, Muli selected his wife, son, 
mother, youngest brother, and brother's wife. Since he was the overseer 
for the day, Muli came to the field attired in a fine dhoti and fancy 
shirt, while the others came in their working clothes of old saris for 
the women, a short loincloth for his brother, and short pants for his 
seventeen-year-old schoolboy son. Muli, the supervisor, sat on the 
raised bank of a paddy field and watched. The group was supposed 
to finish cutting the crop of that field in one day. Muli’s wife cut a 
wide path; the others moved slowly cutting narrow paths. Although 
she was working faster than they were, her path was shorter because 
it was wider. Her son helped her a little, but most of the time he sat 
and watched, like his father. 


Muli’s wife talked loudly to herself, making remarks that would 
embarrass others. “Yesterday I said that we should hire three to four 
outsiders, but the head of our household said, ‘Why get others when 
all of us in the family can do the work?’ So I brought my family out 
here, but nobody is working hard. This plot of land is small; we 
should be able to cut it in one day. But the way they work, it will take 
them two days. Where will the wages come from to pay for two days? 


If you hire five people to work for two days on such a small piece of 
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land, how much will they take as wages, and how much will remain 
for us?” 

Her son, sitting nearby, said irritably, “Why are you opening 
your big mouth, shouting falsely?” 

She shouted, “What, shouting falsely? I'll throw this sickle at 


your face so that half of it flies away!” 


Muli became angry. “Why are you showing off your work? I 


don’t know what work you do except for my sexual work.” 


She replied, “What, you don't know what work I do? Sitting, 
sitting, speaking big things.” 

Muli stood up and shouted, “What are you saying? . . . 
Characterless! Younger brother's wife! [she who has sexual intercourse 
with one’s younger brother] . . . Adulteress! Will you bring their 
wage from your father’s house? Why are you shouting like this? Shut 
up!” 

Lapsing into Bauri dialect, she replied, “Why shut up? For this 
you are my husband?” Her term for “husband” was disrespectful. A 
wife should refer to her husband as “son's father” or “respected master”. 
Men, in turn, when showing respect to their wives, call them not by 
name, but by the name of their first child. 


Muli raised his fists to beat her. Hari pulled him away, saying, 
“Why are you scolding your wife? She is right in her way; she is 
justified.” 


Muli calmed down. “Yes, she’s a very hard worker, and she earns 
a lot of money. She doesn’t depend on my income. But her mouth is 
very sharp. Nobody can tolerate her language. She's expert in all work. 
She has been ill for three days, so she is quite angry when my son and 
younger brother stand around like they have been doing. She can 
scold my son, but she must not scold my younger brother. He lives 
in a different household. She has no control over him. That's why 


she’s angry, and that's why she criticized him indirectly.” 
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In his stories, Muli prided himself on being clever and dishonest, 
an inveterate liar who thought up quick-witted ruses to escape from 
tight predicaments. Although he also described with ironic 
detachment how his devious schemes invariably backfired, I became 
skeptical of the reliability of the life history of a man who claimed to 
be a liar. Furthermore, some of Muli’s stories, like his quarrel with 
the Brahman miser, sounded so out-of-character that I believed none 
of it. Muli claimed that while standing before a tea shop full of patrons 
he had quarreled with and insulted his Brahman employer. To our 
knowledge, no Bauri from Muli’s village had ever publicly insulted a 
Brahman. 


Unknown to Muli, Hari and I quietly investigated his incident 
with the miser, which had occurred during the period that Muli was 
narrating his life history. Several eyewitnesses, including Bauris, 
Brahmans, and even the miser’s own cousin, not only confirmed Muli’s 
description of his confrontation with the miser, but claimed that the 
miser had truly provoked Muli by cheating him. Both the betel-seller 
and the youth selling vegetables at the market confirmed the incidents 


involving the miser at the market. 


Next we checked Muli’s stories about his grandfather Dharma 
by questioning Muli’s paternal uncle, a son of Dharma but no admirer 
of Muli. He confirmed all of Muli’s stories but one. Another Bauri 
confirmed Muli’s scandal involving his second wife. While collecting 
the texts of religious songs, Hari and I asked several Bauris, not about 
Muli, but about the history of drama and singing troupes. These 
persons again confirmed several of Muli’s stories about his grandfather 


Dharma, as well as some of the drama-troupe incidents. 


Muli’s descriptions of Bauri rituals and other activities paralleled 
those I witnessed, and my own observations of Muli with his 
prostitutes, customers, transvestite friends, brothers, and wife matched 
his descriptions of his behavior with them. Whatever his motivations 
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might have been, Muli narrated a life history that was accurate for 
the most part in its portrayal of Bauri life, including life-styles that 
differed from his. 


Muli saw himself as a deviant in his own culture, but far from 
claiming that all Bauris act and think like he did, he contrasted other 
life-styles with his own without condemning or praising either. Of 
the thirteen life histories that I collected, Muli’s was the most pitilessly 
self-critical. He often described himself in unflattering terms, but 
with neither remorse nor pride. To be sure, in telling his story, Muli 
selectively omitted some topics and exaggerated when relating others. 
Muli was a middle-aged failure with a bleak future. His youthful 
dreams had failed to materialize. No wonder, then, that he dwelled 
at length on his idyllic days as an unmarried youth, a time of hopes 
and dreams, the happiest days of his life. While he avoided speaking 
about his childhood, he would sit for hours with his eyes closed, 
speaking in a low monotone, recalling those days of his youth when 
high-caste men came to his door, flattered him, and gave him gifts so 
that he would supply them with women. 


Faced with perpetual poverty and frequent starvation, Muli quite 
understandably overstated the amounts of food, gifts of cloth, and 
expenses that his family supplied at feasts and ceremonies. Similarly, 
he stated that his family paid for the expensive “sin of the fly larvae 
pollution” ceremony, an unlikely expenditure for an impoverished 
family. 

To enhance his prestige, Muli exaggerated not only about feasts, 
but about the leadership activities and skills of his grandfather and 
his brothers. According to Muli, his grandfather learned wrestling 
from high-caste villagers, but in fact these persons never allowed Bauris 
to practice with them. Muli also embellished the details of his many 
quarrels with his family and with other families. He claimed that his 


parents made no preparations for their youngest son’s fourth-night- 
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after-the-wedding ceremony, which is hard to believe, as is Muli’s 
claim that he and his wife paid all the expenses of his brother’s 


ceremony. 


Aside from neglecting his childhood, Muli’s greatest omission 
was his refusal to admit that he worked as a pimp for the women of 
his own ward. Despite much evidence to the contrary, he insisted 
that, except for one woman, all came from other wards and villages, 
because to use women from his own ward would have been very 
disgraceful. However, he frequently associated with the prostitute 
women of his ward, one of whom, not knowing that 1 understood 
Oriya, asked him in my presence if I was a potential customer whom 
he could send to her. One of Muli’s sisters earned money as a 
prostitute. In Muli’s stories, many wealthy high-caste customers 
unaccountably showed great interest in Muli’s family, particularly 
his sisters, whom Muli probably drew into his prostitution business. 
No wonder Muli’s parents constantly quarreled with him and finally 
threw him out of the house permanently. For months Muli insisted 
that he could not understand why they had done this, and denied 


that his activities as a pimp might have embarrassed his family. 


By April 1972, Hari and I had collected 350,000 words of Muli’s 
text. We had paid him his paddy, as well as the other things we had 
promised him. The harvest was over. Muli frequently failed to show 
up for interviews; he was not working, but wandering about the 
market with his transvestite friends. We began other life histories. 
One day Muli appeared at the door; he needed some money, so he 
had come for another interview. I agreed to hold one final session. 
We doubted thar he had anything new to tell us, and indeed that day 
his stories covered the familiar topic of family quarrels. Suddenly, 
however, the interview took an unexpected turn. Muli described how 
he had quarreled for the first time with his favorite uncle Satyabadi, 


his mother’s brother, who criticized him for neglecting his ill father: 
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“What kind of son are you, not looking after your father? You are 
young, you earn well, yet you neglect him. Who will count you as 
the son of your father? It is better for this kind of son to die before 
his father dies!” 


Muli had replied, “Don't tell me about my father. Whenever my 
father and mother have bad times, they call me for help, but when I 
am in trouble, they say they aren't my parents. So why does he wait 
for me now? He's got other sons. Why don't my brothers look after 
him? I don't like my father. He and his wife are nothing to me; I am 
nothing to them. I know what kind of people they are. What haven't 
I done for them when they needed it? But they never looked after me 
nor even talked to me. Rather, they complained to other people that 
I don't take care of them. 1 don't need a father like that; I don’t want 
to hear any more about him.” 


At that point, my assistant Hari interrupted Muli. “Why was 
your father displeased with you and not with your brothers? You 
always helped your father and they didn’t, so why did he dislike you?” 


Muli replied, “My father was displeased with me not once but 
many times. At first my father and mother liked me, but after my 
marriage, when I didn't work but spent most of my time with Buli 


and her lovers, Mother became angry with me and quarreled with 


»” 


me. 


Hari asked, “Do you remember the first time your parents threw 
you out?” 


“ 4 . * 
Yes, it was when my infant son, wife, and myself became covered 


with boils, and my wife and I couldn't earn any money.” 


Hari asked, “You separated many times because of quarrels over 
lack of food. Many families do this. But why was your father 


displeased with you even after driving you out of the house? Did he 
have other reasons?” 
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Muli replied, “I don't know why. I always tried to make my father 
happy whether or not we were separated. I don't know why my father 
looked at me with a bad eye.” 


Hari said, “How can you fail to understand? You see, Muli, it is 
very rare and painful to see a father dislike a son. Even if a son is bad, 
his father helps him. Did you ever do anything against your father’s 
wishes, something that everybody would dislike?” 


“You may ask questions from any side. I am unable to understand 
anything. You are an educated man. You please point out my faults. 
Where were they?” 


“Did your father ever scold you because people insulted him or 
complained about your badness? Think about your secret work. Did 
people find out that you had taken their daughters for bad work? 
Did they publicly scold you? This would have insulted and humiliated 
your father. Did this happen?” 


“Why not?” admitted Muli. “People insulted Father and me many 
times because I did things that made everyone hate me. Not only the 
people of my own ward, but also my mother, father, wife, and brothers 
found out that I had sold the services of the girls.” 


Muli then described the first time he was caught. The angry 
elders called a meeting at which they fined Muli’s father and forced 
him to give the people of the ward a feast. They said that Muli’s 
father had caused Muli’s bad behavior by being lax with him. After 
this public humiliation, Muli’s father had scolded him: “A man who 
does these things — no father should have to look upon a son like 


you!” 


Muli’s life history was the creation not of one man, but of three: 
Muli the storyteller; Hari, the native co-translator and interviewer; 
and myself, the outsider co-translator, interviewer, editor, and analyst. 


Our combined efforts created something new that none of us 
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anticipated. 1 never expected to collect a 350,000 word life history 
on the topics covered. Hari never realized how little he had known 
about Bauri life-styles and values. Muli by himself would never have 
narrated his story, for such oral histories were not part of his tradition; 


he simply took for granted the details of his existence. 


How representative of Bauris is Muli’s life history? The details 
and the manner of telling the stories reflect Muli’s distinctive style, 
but the environment of extreme poverty, social stigma, economic 
exploitation and discrimination against Untouchables is a reality 
shared by all of the Bauris of Muli’s community and most Bauris 
elsewhere. Muli’s own life-style represents one of only three possible 
adaptations ordinarily available to Bauri men and women: the life of 
unskilled laborers; the life of shamanistic faith healers; and the life of 
transvestites, pimps, and prostitutes. These lifestyles are neither 
incompatible nor mutually exclusive, but like Muli most Bauris 
emphasize one of them more than the others." 


Muli was neither my friend nor a person whom I particularly 
admired. But his life history taught me to understand why, given the 


limited opportunities available to him, he chose to live his life the 


way he did. 
The Editor's Role in Muli’s Life History 


In biographical accounts of semiliterate or nonliterate people, 
the distinction between biography and autobiography is often difficult 
to make, given problems of editing, translation, and directing of 
narrations. Consequently, as Langness had observed, some 
anthropologists prefer to use the term “life history” to cover the 
extensive account of a person's life, whether written or narrated by 


that person, or by others, or by both (Langness 1965:4-5).!? 


If the life histories of semiliterate and nonliterate prople are the 
result of the combined efforts of narrator and translator-editor, then 


how much of a completed life history reflects the narrator's efforts, 
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and how much reflects the editor's contributions? What aspects of a 


life history are independent of the investigator who collects it? 


Allport, recognizing this problem in 1942, cautioned against 
excessive editing, while at the same time he claimed that personal 
documents take their meaning from the investigator's comments and 
interpretations (Allport 1942:83-86, 142; also see Blumer 1939:77- 
81). More recently, Devereux has argued that, “. . . a rat experiment, 
an anthropological field trip or a psychoanalysis contribute more to 
the understanding of behavior when viewed as a source of information 
about the animal psychologist, the anthropologist or the 
psychoanalyst, than when it is considered only as a source of 
information about rats, primitives or patients” (Devereux 1967: xix). 
The data of behavioral science, according to Devereux, is threefold: 
“1. The behavior of the subject. 2. The ‘disturbances’ produced by 
the existence and observational activities of the observer. 3. The 
behavior of the observer: his anxieties, his defense manoeuvers, his 
research strategies, his ‘decisions’ (=his attribution of a meaning to 
his observations)” (Devereux 1967:xix). The data of the observer 
that needs study, says Devereux, include not only the observer's 
cultural and social background, but also the process of “counter- 
transference,” that is, how an observer reacts as a person to his own 
observations (1967:xvi-xx, 41-47, 83-126). In summary, to quote 
La Barre’s comments about Devereux’s perspective, “. . .field 
ethnography (and indeed all social science) as presently practiced, 
may be a species of autobiography” (La Barre 1967:viii). I do believe 
that Devereux’s insight on the observer as a datum of behavior is an 
important one. However, I also believe that La Barre’s evaluation of 
its importance, if taken literally rather than metaphorically, would 
carry it to such an extreme as to reduce it to an absurdity. For example, 
I am quite convinced that Muli’s life history is not the autobiography 


of James Freeman. 
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1 have no doubt that in certain subtle and significant respects, 
Muli’s account of his life history, as elicited by my promptings and as 
affected by my translations and editing, constitutes a rearrangement 
if not an actual alteration of the raw data of the facts of his life. 
However, 1 believe that the portrait of Muli which emerges is a faithful 
one in all essential respects. My own contributions can be compared 
with those of the photographic artist who produces a portrait of his 
subject by controlling the lighting and background in his studio and 
modifying the composition of the portrait in the darkroom by selective 
cropping, that is, editing. 1 would grant that Muli’s life history might 
well have been recognizably different had it been collected by a 
different person with a different personal background and different 
categories of reference guiding his direction of Muli’s narration and 
the editing of Muli’s account. Nevertheless, 1 am convinced that Muli 
would have been recognizable as the subject of the life history, just as 
he would be recognized as the same subject had he sat for a 
photographic portrait by two different photographic artists with their 
own distinctive styles. Thus, to elaborate the example, Karsh’s famous 
portrait of Churchill, while instantly recognizable as a Karsh 
photograph, is nevertheless a portrait of Churchill and not of Karsh. 


A life history like Muli’s does not exist as an external datum, 
independent of time, place, and person, waiting to be written down 
or recorded. Rather it is the joint production of two or more persons 
with the right combination of personalities, interests, and biases, who 
happen to come rogether at the right time and place for creating a 
life history. The role of the observer thus is a crucial component of a 
life history. No comparison of life histories is possible without 
knowledge of the editor's perspectives and values that influenced the 
final form of the life history. Failure to assess, or at least recognize, 
the observer's or edicor’s role leads to an image of a life history chat is 


distorted and incomplete, since each editor, even though not 
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consciously, is necessarily influenced by his perspectives. In describing 
my relationship with Muli and my influence on him, I have also 
deliberately discussed my own values and my reactions both to Muli’s 
behavior and to my own behavior. Since 1 may well be unconscious 
of the extent to which my own frame of reference and biases influenced 
my editing of Muli’s narration, the reader must himself consider more 
fully what in the narrative appears to be more a reflection of the 
observer than the narrator. If I were to attempt to trace out in detail 
my own unconscious biases, I would need to write an entire volume, 
as indeed Devereux has done — a Herculean task that could not be 
included in the limited space of this study. 


Nevertheless, to the reader who might wonder not only about 
my conscious biases, but about their origin — the extent to which my 
own background might need to be taken into account in separating 
my contribution from Muli’s in the production of his life history — I 
offer the following brief summary of the personal background which 
I brought to the study and which led me to do it. Any self-analysis 
may be simply self-delusion, but as I see it now, besides collecting 
information on social change, my motivations for collecting Muli’s 
life history were twofold: first, to describe the world of meaning of a 
person from a culture other than my own; and second, to document 


a life history of oppression. 


While my interest in other cultures and world views originated 
in my early childhood, my focus on India, Untouchables, and life 
histories was inspired by accident rather than by choice. When I 
entered graduate school at Harvard in 1958 I had no narrowly focused 
interest, but rather several interdisciplinary ones concerning symbols, 
ritual, and myth. My selection of a geographical area came, as it does 
for many anthropology graduate students, because I had to choose a 
thesis topic and do field research in a culture other than my own. 
What initially drew me to India was not its village life or its social 
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problems, but rather its philosophy and religion, and indeed my first 
publication, which appeared in a journal of philosophy, dealt with 
the distinction between myth and metaphysics in Indian thought 
(Freeman 1966:517-529). I soon learned, however, that philosophical 
speculations were not the stuff of Harvard doctoral dissertations in 
anthropology. One professor rold me to quit dabbling; another asked 
me what my philosophical bubble-blowing had to do with 
anthropology; and a third suggested that I transfer to the Divinity 
School. 


I felt, however, that what I was doing belonged in anthropology, 
for my focus in that article on metaphysics was on how people 
attribute meaning to their universe, and what consequences follow 
from losing the belief in a meaningful universe. In retrospect, the 
study of meaning in world views is the main thread that connects my 
early philosophical writing, my subsequent studies of Hinduism, 
including firewalking, my study of Muli’s life and world view, and 
my current ongoing life-history studies of other Indians. But why 
was I fascinated with questions about meaning, and why in parti- 
cular with meaning in a culture other than my own? What was there 
about such questions that absorbed my attention, that made them 
interesting to me? 


Of the many possible influences that led me to my present studies, 
surely those exerted by my mother and father were particularly 
formative. My mother, uprooted as a child from her native village in 
Hungary, an immigrant to the U.S.A., where she became an academic 
editor, idealizes family and village life from her childhood 
recollections, but at the same time has developed an acute sense of 
the relativity of different social settings. She sees herself not as attached 
toa particular place, but as an outsider ready to move on, an inhabitant 
of two cultural worlds. My father, an American-born citizen whose 


parents came from the same village as my mother’s, actively rebelled 
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in his youth against the religious and cultural traditions of his parents, 
to which he has remained a hostile critic. He became a university 
professor of philosophy, a Peircean pragmatist impatient with social 
and religious customs that he considers nonrational nonsense. From 
my mother, I developed my curiosity about other cultures, my desire 
to experience living in a close-knit social group with a meaningful 
world view, and also my empathy and respect for village life-styles 
without committing myself to those life-styles. Thus I was particularly 
attracted to Muli’s description of his drama troupe because of the 
sense of community that it revealed. From my father, I developed an 
outsider’s skeptical attitude towards people's explanations of their 
own behavior, and a penchant for scrutinizing such statements 
critically, Muli’s life history intrigued me intellectually because it 
tested my ability to wrestle with the paradox of what statements were 
“true” in the narrative of a man who proudly proclaimed himself a 
liar. 


As members of a minority religious group, my parents (and I to 
a much lesser extent) experienced various forms of discrimination 
that heightened my sensitivity to the emotional plight of people like 
Muli, and motivated me to seek an oppressed person and portray his 
sufferings. I recognized in Muli’s accounts of discrimination, 
exploitation, and stigma a common bond that Muli shared with me 
and my own relatives. While my personal experiences may not be a 
necessary prerequisite to taking the life history of an oppressed person, 
they undoubtedly guided my decision to highlight the psychological 
effects of discrimination in Muli’ life. 


In 1962 I selected Bhubaneswar, Orissa as a research site because 
one of my professors, Cora DuBois, had begun a long-term study 
there. The site interested her because it featured an old Hindu 
pilgrimage center adjacent to a newly built administrative town. The 


new town, squat, ugly, traditionless, and bureaucratic, turned me off 
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immediately. By contrast, the village where Muli lived, a minor 
pilgrimage center, intrigued me with its distinctive caste of temple 
priests and their strong sense of identity and rootedness in this one 
community, that reminded me in many ways of the village of my 
mother and grandparents. My doctoral dissertation (1968) focused 
on certain aspects of the religious life-style of those priests, while my 
subsequent book (1977) described many contrasting life-styles within 
the same village. While I included life history materials in these two 
studies, I focused mainly on the broad features of village, caste, 
economic, and religious organization rather than on the personal 
experiences of the villagers. With this material as necessary 
background, I then turned to what had become over the years my 
primary interest, a focus on the villagers as persons, on their 
recollections of the events and experiences that gave meaning to their 
lives or forced them to question the meaning of their existence. By 
recording the lives and sufferings of Muli and his people, I hope that 
I have helped to hasten the day when such sufferings cease, not only 
for Indian Untouchables, but for all victims of social inequality. 


Significance of Muli’s Life History 

The story of Muli’s life may move others, as it did me, to ponder 
their own experiences in ways that they had previously neglected. An 
authentic life history confronts us with an immediacy and 
concreteness that compels our involvement, that causes us to discover 
within ourselves something about human predicaments everywhere 
in the face of which our cultural differences become insignificant. 
Muli presents such a life history. The cultural idiom in which he 
operates may be foreign to us, but his aims are not: he strives for 
dignity; he seeks to be respected by the people around him; he 
questions why fate has brought him to his present circumstances; he 
wants a good life for himself. As he approaches what he thinks of as 
old age, Muli sees his dream of achieving a good life slipping by; a 
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bleak end awaits him. He expresses no hopes of salvation or of a 
better existence in a future life. His particular beliefs are guided by 
his cultural setting, but his predicament is not. The unique 
contribution made by a life history is that it helps the reader to 
understand the abstract principles of behavioral science as reflected 
in the lived experience of the narrator. A life history at its best 
transforms the lifeless abstractions of behavioral science into vivid 
personal accounts. Abstract discussions of the concept of stigma 
provide a necessary basis for generalization, but the high-caste tea- 
stall boy's humiliating caste insults of Muli bring the concept of stigma 


to life in a way that no abstraction can convey. 


The life history of Muli also gives us an insight into the nature 
of oppression in any caste society. Muli’s life history stands as an 
indictment, not merely of the caste system as an Indian phenomen- 
on, but rather as an indictment of stratified systems of inherited 
inequality everywhere, which invariably produce effects similar to 
those described by Muli. In his comparison of stratified societies, 
Berreman contends that, “The Black in America and in South Africa, 
the Burakumin of Japan, the Harijan of India, the barber or 
washermen of Swat, the Hutu or Twa of Ruanda, have all faced similar 
conditions as individuals and they have responded to them in similar 
ways” (Berreman 1972:405).” On the basis of evidence from many 
stratified societies, Berreman concludes that, “... no group of people 
is content to be low in a caste hierarchy—to live a life of inherited 
deprivation and subjection—regardless of the apparent stability of 
the system and regardless of the rationalizations offered by their 


superiors or constructed by themselves” (Berreman 1973:17). 


Berreman’s words are particularly apt when applied to India. 
Untouchables throughout India rarely claim to be proud of their 
place in society; instead, individually or in groups, many attempt to 
pass as “clean” high castes by changing their names, customs, 
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occupations, and dress t’> those of the “clean” castes.’ Others deny 
their caste by converting to anticaste religions such as Buddhism, 
Islam, or Christianity. Still others join political groups that cut cross 
caste lines.’ In the anonymity of cities, Untouchables usually can 
blot out more of their past than those who reside in villages, but the 
process, slow and painful, often takes generations. In Muli’s village, 
where Untouchables depend for their livelihood on higher-caste 
employers, denials of Untouchability provoke severe high-caste 
cconomic retaliation, if not physical violence. Thus external 
conditions have doomed Muli and most of the people of his caste to 
failure no matter what they choose to do, and Muli’s adaptations 
reflect this situation. Muli and other Bauris have failed, not because 
they embody expectations of failure or accept their lot, but rather 
because the Bauris face social and economic disabilities that they are 
presently powerless to change. 


Endnote: 

1. I am grateful to the following institutions for their generous 
support of my research, of which this paper is one result: (1) The 
American Institute of Indian Studies for a Senior Faculty 
Fellowship for 1970-1971, honorary renewal 1971-1972, during 
which I collected the data on life histories on which this paper is 
based. (2) The Joint Committee on South Asian Studies of the 
Social Science Research Council and the American Council of 
Learned Societies for a grant in 1976-1977 to edit and analyze 
the life history materials that I collected. (3) The Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, with funds from the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation for a Fellowship in 1976-1977, 
during which I wrote this paper. (4) San Jose State University 
for a sabbatical leave in 1976-1977 to work on life histories. I 
am solely responsible for the conclusions and perspectives of this 
paper, which in no way necessarily reflect either the opinions or 
the policies of the institutions mentioned above. 
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I am deeply grateful to the Government of India, the Government 
of the State of Orissa, and to Utkal University for graciously 
permitting me to remain in India as a Research Associate at Utkal 
University during 1970-1972. Dr. L.K. Mahapatra, Professor 
and Head of the Department of Anthropology, Utkal University, 
was not only especially cordial and hospitable, but also gave me 
many helpful suggestions which I followed in conducting my 
research. 


I am grateful to the following persons who read and commented 
on portions of my life history study, or suggested leads on topics 
that I included in this paper, and whose suggestions and 
encouragement influenced the final form that the paper took: 
Hilda Kuper, Wallace Chafe, Renato Rosaldo, Gerald Berreman, 
August Meier, Elliott Rudwick, Eugene Freeman, Ann Freeman, 
Thomas Freeman, Ruth Freeman, Ronald Cohen, David Krantz, 
Jack Pierce, James Comer, Sylvia Vatuk, and Michael Kammen. 


No words can adequately convey my debt of gratitude to Harihar 
Mallia (Hari) who helped me collect the life history, and to Muli, 
who narrated his life history. The entire life history study is the 


testimony to their contribution. 


This paper is abridged and adapted from three chapters of my 
book, Untouchable: An Indian Life Hisoty (Stanford, 1979), © 
1979 by the Board of Trustees of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University, and is printed here with the permission of Stanford 
University Press. 

2. “Muli” is a pseudonym, as are all Indian names used in the 
narrative except Hari’s. 

3. The people of Muli’s caste consider most of the words used by 
the tea-stall boy to be insulting, and they greatly resent the people 
who use these insults: “hey there”, a particular term used to call 
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Untouchable people; “brother-in-law”, connoting that one has 
had sexual relations with a sister of the man being addressed; 
“Bauri”, in the context of this sentence a derogatory use of the 
name of Muli’s caste; “lad” or “boy”, an insult when used to 
address an Untouchable adult male; “you wil! take”, the intimate 
personal pronoun and the corresponding verbal form used for 


children and inferiors. 


4. The figure is an extrapolation from the estimated figure of 80 


million in 1971. 


5. The best known autobiography of an Untouchable is that by 
Hazari (1969), a remarkable document written by an educated 
man who converted to Islam. Zelliot’s fifty page bibliography on 
Untouchability (1972) additionally lists only a few short 
biographies of Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, the most famous Untouchable 
leader, and only one of another prominent leader, Jagjivan Ram. 
Isaacs (1974) uses brief selections of life histories of Untouchables. 
All of the Untouchables mentioned above are highly educated. 


6. Five more life histories will appear together in another volume I 
am now pre-paring, entitled Hindu Priests: five Life Histories. 
These persons, all from one high caste, are: an emigrant to 
Calcutta who became a criminal terrorist gang leader; a female 
shopkeeper and ritualist; an irreverent temple priest and old- 
style leader; a new leader and student revolutionist; and a self- 
taught drama writer and painter. 


7. Mamdani (1972) has shown this convincingly in his critical 
evaluation of the Khanna Project, a population control study in 
western India. Mamdani’s devastating critique shows how an 


investigator's implicit values and assumptions may predetermine 
and invalidate his conclusions. 


8. Wallace Chafe, after reading a preliminary version of this chapter, 
told me that he doubted that a person remembers over long 
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10. 


11. 


periods details such as the food eaten at dinner or the details of 
complex anecdotes. Instead, based on the results of his present 
research on remembering, as well as on Bartlett’s classic 
investigations (1967), Chafe argues that what Muli remembered 
was more a process of reconstruction than an exact recollection, 
that Muli imposed an organizational framework on the details 
he had stored. See Bartlett 1967: 197-214. Similarly, in his article 
on the life history of Tukbaw, a Llongot leader in the Philippines, 
Renato Rosaldo observes that Tukbaw described experiences from 
his early childhood that appeared to be based, not on memory, 
but on reconstruction from observing the behavior of his children 
(1976:121-151). Norman notes, however, that some persons 
appear to have a better memory than other people, although he 
questions how much is true memory, and how much is 
reconstruction. Experts in tasks, he notes, often can reconstruct 
complex events from very little information, in part because they 
can rule out implausible happenings (Norman 1969:13c). Food 
plays an important part in Muli’s life. Since feasts are great and 
memorable events in his life, Muli may well have a better 
recollection of such details than do persons for whom feasts are 


not central events. 


Most older Bauris call high status people and employers saanta 
[master], which is a term of higher respect than babu. Muli 
conspicuously avoids using the term “master” when he addresses 


high status people. 


One household unavailable to him was his father-in-law’s 
household, where Hari had to observe respect-avoidance 
relationships; another was that of his father’s cousin, who was 


feuding with Hari’s household. 


For details on the economic plight of the Bauris see Freeman 
1977. 
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2. 


Essays on Orissan Society 


For reviews of life history studies in anthropology, see the 
following: Kluckhohn (1945) provides a comprehensive review 
of life history studies in anthropology up to 1945, and gives a 
brilliant analysis of their defects, as well as of some of the problems 
involved in collecting life histories. Langness (1965) reviews 
developments in the study of life histories up to 1965, and 
outlines the uses of life histories, particularly in studies of 
psychological anthropology and social change. Mandelbaum 
(1973) reviews the study of life histories and formulates a 
comprehensive perspective for the analysis of life histories. In 
my book on Muli (referred to in footnote 1), I have used 
Mandelbaum's perspective for interpreting Muli’s life history, and 
I have included all of the topics that Kluckhohn considered 
necessary for an adequate life history: (1) a comprehensive 
narrative; (2) a discussion of the conditions and ways in which a 
person collects a life history; (3) an indication of how a person's 
life history integrates with information about his group; (4) use 
of a coherent conceptual scheme for interpretation of a life history. 


Many incidents in Muli’s life history show striking similarities 
with events recorded in other cultures. For example, Muli often 
quotes himself as saying to his masters that he is dark, dirty, and 
polluting, but his tone suggests that, like the slaves of the 
antebellum southern U.S.A., he plays up to his masters by telling 
them what he thinks they believe or want to hear. He often 
pretends loyalty to high-caste masters, while privately ridiculing 
his master’s ideals (see Osofsky 1969:9, 21-24; also see Meier 
and Rudwick 1976-. 75-86). Muli’s description of the double 
standard of high-caste men who treat him familiarly in private 
and disavow him publically, finds its exact parallel in a passage 
describing a high-status Japanese woman's treatment of her low- 


status friend (see Norbeck 1972:195-196). 
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14. See Isaacs (1974:143-149, 157-160) for a discussion of “passing” 
by Indian untouchables. See also De Vos and Wagatsuma 
(1972:245-248) for a discussion of passing among Japanese 
Burakumin. 


15. Recent studies and writings ia particular have shown convincingly 
that Untouchables frequently attempt to break away from 
economic and political exploitation by higher castes (Rudolph 
and Rudolph 1967:36-64). Political and revitalistic religious 
movements of Untouchables have developed into vocal protest 
groups, and a strident literature of protest has emerged in the 
state of Maharashtra (see the Times Weekly, Bombay, Anonymous 
1973; see also the articles on Buddhism in Mahar 1972). These 
new movements differ from older caste mobility movements by 
attempting, not to raise their status within the caste system, but 
to reject caste altogether. 
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IN: 
T 

This collection of essays by American anthropologist 
James M. Freeman tells the story of economic and 
occupational changes in Kapileswar, a Hindu temple 
village in Orissa, India; temple chariot songs as rites of 
reversal; changes in the temple, rituals and life stories Of ~ 
high-and middle-caste women; fire-walking and spirit-- 
possession rituals of a Dalit caste, and demonic 
possession of a high-caste woman. 

But many questions remain unanswered? Is the 
Kapileswar inscription historical fact, urban myth, 
deliberate fraud, or possibly an ancient copy of another 
inscription? If authenticated, would a single artifact, 
even one of this magnitude, prove that a village in 
eastern India is the true birthplace of the Buddha? Who 
supports this claim, who rejects it, and why? What 
persuades people that something is true, and what 
happens when. their deeply held beliefs come under 
withering attack? How has the internationalizing of this 
controversy affected the people of Kapileswar? We have 
decided to find out, and this is our story. 


James M. Freeman 


